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Introduction 


Storytelling Among 
the Dene 


The people of Denendeh have a complete history 
of themselves from very ancient times, told in the stories they 
have passed down for countless generations. There are stories 
about stone-age people in the beginning of the new world and 
through the ages since, from long ago until time just before our 
own. Everything was held in memory and handed down from 
generation to generation by Dene storytellers. Around the 1940s, 
the grat flu epidemics and the move from the bush to settlements 
had a tremendous influence on the role of storytellers, whose role 
changed along with the other major changes happening in the 
Dene world. 

It used to be that every family with a living grandfather or 
grandmother possessed a storyteller from another time. The duty 
of storytellers was to tell stories every day. That is why Dene 
tradition is so complete, as far back as the days when Navacho 
— giant now-extinct animals — roamed the world. Since it’s dif- 
ficult to keep track of things if you try to tell a long story from 
one day to the next, each day’s story was complete in itself. These 
short tales, put together, made up complete stories. 

It is hard to preserve these memories. Fifty years have gone 
by since the storytelling stopped. Our lives have changed so much 
that few gather to listen anymore. 

Our ancient stories are about medicine power in the early time 
when the world was new. Some of the stories were hard for later 
ages to believe, but the storytellers told them as they had heard 
them. 

When the world was new, the medicine we Dene possessed 
was very strong. Different types of medicine power touched almost 
everything: the world, space, everything you see — animals, in- 
sects and so on. The aboriginal people used their medicine power 
to make laws and help the poor, to cure the sick, and generally 
to protect the people. Because people were too afraid to talk about 
medicine power openly, they held a strong belief that medicine 
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power was secret, that it belonged only to its owner, who did not 
talk about it. This is one reason why knowledge of medicine power 
did not spread. 

Knowing how to communicate with animals came through 
medicine power. Each medicine person had this communication, 
but in a different way and with a different animal. If a person 
owned a strong medicine power on the raven, this person could 
talk to ravens and ravens could talk to the person, sometimes 
predicting the future. And if this person had a strong enough 
medicine, he could transfer himself into a raven and stay with 
the raven for a while. Later, he could come back to being human 
again. Some people stayed with an animal and came back to 
human form able to tell the Dene how various creatures made a 
living and raised their families in the animal world. Many of our 
stories describe this. 

Medicine people could also understand the things animals 
communicated to one another. In fact, certain strong medicine 
people were able to disguise themselves as animals and although 
many of the stories about such medicine people have been lost 
in time, some of the ones in this book tell about how people visited 
with different animals and spoke animal languages. 
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Foreword 


This book started out as spoken stories told to 
us, the children of George and Julie Blondin. Later, during 15 years 
of writing them down, the stories were no longer just for us. 

As my dad continued to write and the material grew, so did 
the idea of sharing these stories with other Dene children, especial- 
ly since we were also beginning to have families of our own. 

There are many more great stories to be told, stories that 
should be remembered. This was why Dad started to write. It was 
important for him (and us) to know about our relatives and the 
way life was lived long ago. While we may have been one of the 
early Dene families to leave our community because of the chang- 
ing world, today there are many children whose families have left 
their communities for jobs, education or personal reasons. In this 
way, we hope these Dene children will have access to at least some 
Dene stories. And I hope this is just the beginning for other Dene 
who wish to share their stories. 

As children, we were told these stories and many more. As 
we grew, we had questions and wanted to know more. The material 
grew and Dad talked, questioned, laughed and joked with many 
Elders in his quest to get more stories and answers for us. To 
this group of Elders, and their remarkable stories, we are grateful. 

My dad would especially like to thank Edward and Julie 
Karkeyeld, Eliza Blondin, Joe Naedzo and Frances Ayah, who 
were responsible for the bulk of this knowledge and his continu- 
ing interest in stories. Other Elders around Sahtu, Fort Good 
Hope, Colville Lake, Fort Norman, Wrigley, Lac La Martre, Snare 
Lakes and Rae always found time to share their stories, and we 
gratefully acknowledge their contributions. 

Grants from the Canada Council, and the Government of the 
Northwest Territories to the Dene Nation for this project made 
this book possible. 

We owe a great deal of gratitude to the editorial and organiza- 
tional skills of Rosemary Cairns. To her, we now say it was at 
times very difficult to see how this mountain of material (stored 
by my father with different children) could all be accumulated in 
one book. 

Thanks to Rene Fumoleau, Boyce Richardson, Carolyn 
Czarnecki, Fibbi Tatti, Andy Hammond, Fr. Posset of the Roman 
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Catholic Mission in Fort Norman, and to the Dene Mapping Pro- 
ject at the University of Alberta, Department of Anthropology 
for their contributions. | 

To all our other friends, who are too numerous to mention, 
I will always remember your support. 

When it was hard to keep going, there was always one group 
of people who were there. To my brothers and sisters, Ted, John 
and Tina, thanks for your work and for all the times you remarked 
on just how much more you knew of the family as a result of this. 
To Evelyn, Bertha and Betty, I will always remember your 
support and encouragement. A very special note of thanks to my 
daughter Fiona, who made me realize the importance of keeping 
on, who listened and told the stories to other children, and by doing 
this reminded me again and again why stories are so important 
to a knowledge of why and where you are going in life — and, more 
importantly, who you are. 

English is not my dad’s first language, yet in this language 
he is difficult to keep up with. Now he is talking about a second 
and third book. I speak for all his children and our children in 
paying tribute to our dad for his diligence, hard work and vision 
in documenting this book. I don’t believe words will ever really 
express our gratitude for his gift of stories. 


Georgina Blondin 
Vancouver, B.C. 1990 
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the Elders 


‘Tales 
Told 


In The Time When 
Animals Could Talk 


In the very early days when human beings were 
just developing, many people were reincarnated from animals. At 
that time, powerful medicine people could easily communicate with 
animals and birds, and that’s why we have stories about talking 
animals. 


The Raven’s Greed 


The raven was the first bird on Earth. All animals respected Raven 
because of this, and believed him to be the most powerful of 
animals. All strong medicine people had raven medicine and were 
able to communicate with ravens. Ravens had the ability to foretell 
the future and to find game for people. 

Some claimed that Raven, although powerful, was not entirely 
to be trusted. In fact, it was said that he often played tricks on 
others. This story is about Raven’s selfish attempts to fool his 
fellow animals so he would not have to share what he had with 
them. 


Once a group of animals was roaming the land in search of caribou, 
but they had no luck and began to starve. One night the wolf- 
man (who is brother-in-law to the raven) saw someone coming 
toward them. It was Raven. 

“Oh, my brother-in-law,”’ cried Raven, ‘‘I am so hungry.” 

“Don’t say that,’’ groaned Wolf-man. ‘‘We are the ones who 
are starving! You are supposed to help us. But you say you, too, 
are starving. We are all going to starve!”’ 

The animals had nothing to offer the raven, so they all went 
to bed. 

But Raven said to himself, ‘‘I’d better keep going, or I’ll die 
here.”’ 

Wolf-man overheard Raven talking to himself and thought, 
“‘T don’t trust him. He doesn’t look like he’s starving.”’ 

Checking around, he found that Raven had left his pack hang- 
ing on a tree. The wolf-man opened it and found a caribou-belly 


bag, full of meat and fat. He took it out of Raven’s pack and re- 
placed it with hay and dry spruce bark. He hung the pack the 
way he had found it, and hid the meat. 

Raven returned for his pack, then said goodbye to the wolf- 
man. When he was out of sight, Wolf-man called to his people and 
told them what he’d found. 

‘‘We have to follow Raven,’’ he told them. “‘He’s hiding 
something. I think he has something to do with the caribou 
disappearing from our country.” 

The animals shared out the meat and fat, then discussed who 
would be the one to track the raven. They decided on Owl. Even 
though the owl couldn’t see very far, he had the power to trace 
any creature, and tell where it had gone. With Owl in the lead, 
the animals set out. 

They followed the raven all day long. It became colder and 
colder, and no one lived in the strange country they travelled. 
Toward evening, Owl suggested they stop and make a fire. “I can’t 
trace Raven any longer,” he said. ‘“There’s too much frost on my 
head feathers and around my eyes.” 

After the animals had warmed themselves, the owl asked for 
some ashes from the fire. He rubbed those around his eyes and 
on his forehead. ‘“‘That will help me. Let’s go,”’ he said. 

Into the Barrenlands they walked, and up onto a high ridge. 
From there they spotted Raven’s camp on a mountainside. Raven 
was there feasting with many of his relatives, and a huge cache 
of meat and fat was stored on a platform to keep it safe from mice 
and other little creatures. There was a big, deep cave in the 
mountainside, and Raven’s camp was right in front of the cave 
entrance. 

The watchers realized that Raven had chased all the caribou 
off their land into the cave and trapped them there. The animals 
were angry when they saw this. “‘Let’s break down his platform 
and chase all those other ravens away,” they shouted. ‘““They can 
work for a living, the same as everyone else!”’ 

Wolf-man, Owl and all the others raced down the hill and 
smashed Raven’s platform. Half of them broke into Raven’s hut 
and the other half chased Raven’s relatives out onto the land. 

The angry animals confronted Raven. “‘Are you trying to 
starve everyone in the land” they demanded. ‘‘We should kill every 
raven on earth. If we spare you, you must not steal or do anything 
to cause problems again!” 

Then the animals chased all the caribou out of the cave and 
onto the land. 
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Raven was furious, and he went a little crazy. He took a big 
knife and cut deep into his feet three times, so that he had three 
long toes. Then he yelled at his wife to sew all the skin around 
these long toes. Even today a raven’s feet look as if needlework 
has been done on them. You can still see the thread marks. 

Things were back the way they should have been, but some 
of the animals were not happy. ‘‘We should have killed those 
devils,”’ they said. ‘‘They don’t do anyone any good — they only 
steal and cause trouble. Now that they’re free, they’re bound to 
cause trouble again.”’ 

Before the animals left, they went once more to Raven. 

‘‘Animals on the land are for everyone to share. No one should 
keep anything just for themselves. You did wrong, Raven.”’ 

Some of the animals noticed that the raven’s feet looked 
strange. ‘“‘Look what you got for all your trouble,’’ Wolf-man said, 
and they all laughed at Raven. 

The animals went home, taking all the meat they could carry. 


Why Raven is Black 


In the beginning of the new world, a council of all the animals 
and birds took place. Several strong medicine people changed 
themselves into animals to attend this meeting. 

Raven was president of the conference. Raven said to the birds 
and animals, ‘You should all be painted beautiful colours so we 
will be nice-looking in this world.”’ 

The animals agreed. Because Raven was so clever, they asked 
him to paint them. 

Raven said, “‘I’ll do it, as long as you promise to paint me 
last, so I will be more beautiful than everybody else.”’ 

The agreement was made, and Raven started working on the 
birds and animals, painting them so that their fur and plumage 
was as colourful we see it today. After many days of painting, 
Raven said, “‘I am finished. Now paint me, the best you can.” 

One of the birds said, ‘‘We will blindfold you, and later you 
will see that you are the most beautiful bird in the world.” 

The bird blindfolded Raven, then took coal from the fire and 
rubbed it all over Raven until he was completely black. When this 
was done, the birds and animals made signs to each other to go 
back to their homes across the world, leaving Raven sitting alone 
and blindfolded. As all the birds took off they made a loud, 
thunder-like noise. Hearing this, Raven tore his blindfold off and 
was enraged to see that he had not been painted in brilliant colours, 


as he had expected. Instead, he was black like the night, when 
no colours at all can be seen. 

Rubbing coaldust from his eyes, Raven glared furiously 
around, looking for someone he could punish for the trick that 
had been played on him. Everybody was gone except the Arctic 
loon, who was swimming in a stream nearby and calling quaaha 
quaaha. Splashing into the water, Raven scooped up grey clay 
from the riverbottom and used it to cover the bird’s beautiful head. 
That is why the loon has a grey head today. 

In his anger, Raven wanted even more revenge. He could see 
a moose standing warily in the distance. Raven yelled at the 
moose, “All your life you'll hide in very thick bush, in fear!’ And 
that’s why the moose sticks to the thick bush, even today. 

Raven searched for a long while, but he couldn’t find any more 
game or birds. The animals and birds had gotten away with their 
trick, and that’s why Raven is still the colour of coal. 


The Brothers-in-Law 


Once upon a time, two whiskeyjacks and two woodpeckers lived 
together. The woodpecker’s sister was married to the whiskey- 
jack and the whiskeyjack’s sister was married to the woodpecker. 

The whiskeyjack’s lifestyle was pretty good. He was never 
hungry, for he was a thief. He stole from hunters and wolves and 
cached food all summer long in the woods — in rotten logs or trees. 
Whiskeyjacks live well during the winter, and they don’t have 
to kill anything. 

The woodpecker’s lifestyle was poor in comparison. His main 
food was worms, which are good enough for a woodpecker. But 
for his whiskeyjack wife, this diet left much to be desired. 

The whiskeyjack acted as leader of their small group. The two 
males called each other sela, which means ‘‘brother-in-law.’’ One 
winter day the whiskeyjack said, “‘Sela, let’s go on the land and 
travel. It would do us good to see more new country.” 

So the two couples set out. After each day they stayed 
together in one hut. The whiskeyjack, as usual, stole from hunters 
and wolves, and brought back meat and fish. The woodpecker plied 
his trade, pecking on wood for worms. 

After a few days the whiskeyjack made a suggestion. ‘‘Let’s 
split up and travel separately from here on. Later, we will meet 
again.” 

It was agreed. One couple travelled along a big ridge, and the 


other on a second ridge. When they made campfires, they could 
see each other’s smoke. 

The woodpecker’s wife was always hungry, no matter how 
many worms she ate. She and her husband were making a fire 
on top of a hill one evening when they saw smoke on the far ridge. 
“Oh boy, that’s my brother’s smoke,” said the woodpecker’s wife. 
“They must be eating all sorts of fat meat. I wish we were with 
them.’’ The next day she said she did not feel well, and as time 
went on she complained more and more. 

Her complaining began to bother the woodpecker, and the 
couple quarrelled. ‘‘What’s the matter with you?” the woodpecker 
shouted. ‘I bring you worms every day. I work hard. I peck wood 
until my beak is sore and you can eat as much as you like. You 
don’t appreciate what I’m doing.” 

‘“You call those worms food?’’ his wife screeched. ‘‘They’re 
garbage! When I stay with my brother, I eat fat meat and fish. 
Now that I stay only with you, I eat worms every day. I’m losing 
strength. I’m getting skinny! Let’s look for my brother, and you 
can have your worms for the rest of your life.” 

The next day they found the whiskeyjack’s camp. ‘‘I’m eating 
worms every day! I’m weak from starvation!’’ the woodpecker’s 
wife told her brother. ‘‘Take me back with you. Let this 
woodpecker go somewhere else!”’ 

The whiskeyjack told the woodpecker to get lost,.and that’s 
the story of two brothers-in-law who tried to live together. 


How the Bear Stole the Fox’s Leg 


One day long ago, the bear and the fox had an argument. The 
bear got very angry and tore the fox’s front leg off. Then he fled 
with it across a big lake. 

In the village there was sorrow over this. The Dene tried to 
help the fox but they couldn’t, since its foreleg was missing. 

One day the people heard somebody singing, from across the 
clear lake. As the canoe came nearer, they saw it was Raven, 
singing because he had just had his meal. 

The Elders invited Raven to the village. They asked him to 
help them do something about the fox’s missing leg, and Raven 
agreed. 

Next day, Raven paddled his canoe across the lake to the place 
where the bear had disappeared with the fox’s foreleg. It was 
evening when Raven came ashore and saw the bear’s tent. 


The bear greeted Raven with an open heart. As he went into 
the tent, Raven saw that the bear had the missing fox leg tied 
to a post behind his pillow. The bear’s daughter cooked a good 
meal for Raven, and afterward, the bear begged Raven to tell him 
a story. ‘‘Wise Raven, you are a good storyteller. I want to hear 
you out,’’ said the bear. 

So Raven started telling a story that went on and on. He told 
the story for so long that the bear kept dozing off. Early the next 
morning, as the spring sun warmed the tent, Raven was still tell- 
ing his story. The bear got so drowsy he fell completely asleep. 
As the bear snored, Raven crept quietly to his pillow and untied 
the fox leg. 

As Raven ran out of the tent, the bear’s daughter woke up. 
She woke the bear and tried to tell him Raven had stolen the fox’s 
leg, but in her excitement she stuttered. She lost a good deal of 
time, so Raven was able to jump into his canoe and paddle off. 
When the bear got to the lakeshore, it was too late. All he could 
do was throw useless stones at Raven as he paddled away. 

After he had paddled for some time, Raven drew near the 
village. He started to sing, then called out, ‘‘Put the fox on the 
shore, with the part of his body where the leg is missing toward 
me. Then leave the fox alone.” 

The people did as Raven asked. Raven kept singing as he 
paddled closer. When he was beside the fox, Raven threw the leg 
so that it fell at the right place on the fox’s body. It landed just 
a bit crookedly, though, and when the fox got up and ran away 
he limped a little. And that is why the fox doesn’t really walk 
straight today. 

Raven went back to where he had come from, singing all the 
way. 
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The Man and 
the Raven 


Once there was a young man whose medicine 
was the raven. Since ravens cannot be trusted, the man had trouble 
with his own medicine. 

This young man and his wife were travelling the land together 
when disaster struck: the wife died during childbirth. The man 
was very lonely, so he decided to look for his relatives. He travelled 
a long time in search of them. Along the way he ate rabbit, 
ptarmigan, and sometimes jackfish he caught in the open creeks. 

Throughout his travels, the young man was followed by a 
raven, which had been with him all along, pestering him for food. 
But never had the bird offered to help the man — even when his 
wife became ill and died — so the man simply refused to share 
with him. 

On and on the man travelled, and always the raven followed, 
flying from tree to tree, squawking all the time. The man was 
angry with the raven, and the raven was angry with the man. 

The raven decided to play a dirty trick: he fixed it so that 
no matter how far the man travelled, he would never see any other 
humans. So it was that the journey continued for six months. 

The raven was driving the young man crazy, and finally he 
lost all patience. Even though the raven was his medicine, the 
man decided to kill him. 

Working every night under a blanket so the raven couldn’t 
see what he was doing, the man made thread out of sinew and 
rubbed coal on it to make it almost invisible. He worked until the 
thread was very long. Then he went hunting and caught some 
rabbits and ptarmigan. He very carefully cleaned them in full view 
of the raven. Leaving a lot of meat on one rabbit's foot, the young 
man tied one end of his thread to it, then took it with the other 
bones away from the camp to dump them. 

He carefully arranged some of the thread beside the meaty 
bone into a snare and then he walked back to camp, playing the 
thread out behind him. Holding one end in his hand, he covered 
himself with his blanket and pretended to go to sleep. 

Soon the raven flew over to the bones, picked up the meaty 
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one and soared with it to the top of a tree. He didn’t notice that 
the man had pulled the thread, so that he now had it around his 
foot. 

The young man followed the thread to the base of the tree 
where the raven was. Since the man was able to speak in the 
raven’s language, he decided to try to talk some sense into him. 

‘My friend,” he said, ‘‘why are you giving me a hard time? 
I’m lonely. I can’t find my people.” 

“But you thought you could give me a hard time by not 
sharing your food!’ retorted the raven. 

“Please,” the man begged, ‘“‘I am very lonely.”’ 

“‘T could keep you from seeing any people for the rest of your 
life,’ said the bird. ‘‘I’m enjoying this.” 

“T’ll kill you, you bandit!”’ yelled the man. 

But the raven only laughed at him. ‘‘How can you kill me? 
You cannot fly!” 

At that, the angry man gave one hard yank on the thread 
and the raven thudded to the ground. Grabbing the bird, the man 
carried him back to camp and tied him to a pole. ‘‘Now,”’ he said, 
‘it?s my turn to be the boss, and it’s your turn to beg.”’ 

Twisting and turning, the raven tried to make a deal. He 
promised the man he would get him a lovely girl to be his new 
wife. He promised to look after him and make sure he lived a long 
life. 

“I’m still going to kill you,” the man said. ‘‘You’re a liar. 
Nobody can trust you. You’d probably give me more of a hard 
time if I let you go. I’m going to kill you now.” And he got up 
and started toward his prisoner. 

‘“‘Wait! Wait!’’ the raven yelled. ‘‘Since you’ve made up your 
mind, just listen to my last words. When you kill me, even if you 
hate me, dry my body the way I am and keep it. When you are 
worried or sad, put my body on the ground and dance three times 
around it. I will give you a song to sing.’’ He sang the song for 
the man. When the song ended, the man took up a club and beat 
the raven to death. 

It is Dene law that the last wishes of someone who is dying 
are always carried out, so the man did as the raven had asked. 
Even though he hated the raven, he put the body in his pack and 
carried it with him wherever he went. 

He travelled for another month, and still he met no one. He 
was so lonely that he was becoming depressed. Then he 
remembered what the raven had told him to do. He put the bird’s 
body on the ground and began to sing. 
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The raven’s body began to move, and suddenly he came to 
life. The raven looked insolently at the man and said, ‘‘So you 
thought your troubles were over when you killed me, eh?’’ With 
that, the big bird flew into the air, squawking loudly. Instead of 
perching in a nearby tree, he kept flying until he was far away. 
Perhaps he thought that he and the man had both suffered enough. 
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Never Trust a Raven 


A long time ago, a group of hunters shot a fat 
bear — or sahlo, as bears are called by the Dene. They cooked 
this bear carcass over the fire and put a birchbark container 
underneath it to collect the fat, which they planned to use later 
on. Since the bear was very fat, they had to keep changing 
containers. 

During this procedure, Raven was sitting in a big old tree 
watching the people. As the containers, one after the other, became 
full of grease, the hunters fetched more and more. Soon they had 
used all the containers they could find, and the precious grease 
was dripping into the fire. The people were upset at the waste 
— they needed the fat for the long winter ahead. 

One of the men noticed Raven watching them. ‘‘Let’s invite 
him down,” he said. ‘‘We’ll feed him some meat and fat and then 
ask him what to do. He should know, since he’s an oldtimer.”’ 
It was agreed. 

“Raven Grandfather,” called one of the hunters, ‘‘“come down 
here and eat with us. We have a problem, and maybe you could 
help us.” 

Raven joined them on the ground. He turned himself into 
human form, sat down, and listened to their problem. 

“‘That’s not hard to fix,’’ he said. ‘‘A long time ago, people 
used to take the bear’s intestine and wash it well in some nearby 
water. Then they’d tie one end in a knot and leave it in the water, 
and put the other end under the roasting bear to catch the grease. 
As the fat ran down the length of the intestine and into the water, 
it hardened. The people would remove the solid grease and save 
it to eat with dry meat or dry fish later on.”’ 

‘““What a good idea!”’ the hunters exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s do it!” 
And they did. The intestine was so long that its tied end wound 
around a little point of land, and the hunters couldn’t see it from 
the place where they were roasting the bear. Raven took several 
walks around the point. 

After a while, the hunters noticed that the bear gut was not 
filling up as it should. They became suspicious, and one or two 
of them followed the raven man and watched to see what he was 
up to. 
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Sure enough, Raven was untying the end of the intestine and 
eating up the grease as it hardened, then tying up the knot again. 
When he realized he’d been caught cheating, Raven turned himself 
back into a bird and flew to the top of a tree and began squawking 
at the hunters. 

“You no-good raven!” the hunters yelled. ‘“You no-good bird!”’ 

They could do nothing, since they couldn’t fly, but they’d 
learned what everyone knows nowadays — that ravens cannot 
be trusted. 


How the Ravens Helped 


A woman who lived near the Mackenzie Moun- 
tains once became ill. Medicine people were called in to help her, 
but they could not find out what was wrong. The woman grew 
sicker and sicker. 

One day, another tribe came by, and they were asked to help 
the sick woman. Their medicine man agreed to try, and he entered 
her tent. There were a lot of people with the woman, and he told 
them to arrange her so that her feet pointed towards the opening 
of the tent. After the woman had been moved, he began to make 
medicine. Very little happened, and the medicine man realized he 
needed help. He decided to call in a raven to assist. 

‘‘T will act as interpreter for the raven,”’ he told the people. 
“Don’t be frightened, and don’t move.”’ 

He called for the raven. After a short time, the tent opening 
began to move, and suddenly a raven jumped inside. The medicine 
man began to communicate with the raven. The raven walked to 
the woman’s head, and stayed there. 

The people were amazed that this man could speak to a wild 
bird, but they remained silent and watched. 

The raven began to squawk as if he were talking, and the man 
explained to the people that the raven needed his wife to assist 
him. The raven called, and soon his wife came into the tent and 
took her place at the woman’s feet. The raven again began to 
squawk, and continued for a long time. He placed his beak on the 
woman’s belly. 

The medicine man announced that they had found the 
problem. The woman had apparently inherited her grandfather’s 
medicine, and although she didn’t know it, she had also inherited 
certain food restrictions. Since she had eaten foods that were 
forbidden to her, she had developed a disease in her stomach. 

This was not the woman’s own medicine, so it would have to 
be cured by someone with the same medicine her grandfather had. 
The medicine man said he thought he could cure her with the 
raven’s help. 

The people agreed that he should try. 

With more squawking, the raven again put his beak on the 
woman’s belly and came up with two squirming serpents. He threw 
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the serpents to his wife, who caught them in her beak. The inter- 
preter explained that the serpents were the disease that was killing 
the woman. They would have to exterminate these snakes so the 
disease would not come back to the woman, nor to anyone else. 

“‘T will send them to another world,” the raven said, through 
the man. The raven squawked again, and the man asked that some- 
one open the door of the stove. The female raven then jerked her 
head and flung the serpents into the fire. There was an explosive 
hiss, and the snakes disappeared. 

“Our job is finished,’ said the medicine man. 

The ravens leaped out of the tent and flew away. The medicine 
man told the people that the woman would soon be better, and 
she was. She was never again bothered by disease. 


The Old Man, 
the Young Men 
and the Raven 


Animals and birds have always told native 
people where to find game. Wild creatures also used to know 
whether a sick person would become well again, and ravens have 
been known to predict disasters and epidemics. So it was impor- 
tant to listen to the animals, even if medicine people frequently 
had to interpret. 

This story is about an Elder who took his sons trapping one 
fall and had reason to listen to a raven. The three set out from 
Déline, travelling on an old trail. Toward evening, the old man 
said, ‘‘Let’s camp here. There seem to be rabbits, and we can set 
snares and spend all day tomorrow here, since tomorrow is 
Sunday.” So they pitched their tent and set snares until dark. 

The next morning, they had an early breakfast. While they 
were eating, a raven began making a racket outside the tent. The 
boys knew their father understood raven language well. But 
although the raven squawked for some time, the old man didn’t 
say anything. 

“Father, I think the raven is trying to talk to us,” the younger 
son said. ‘‘What is it saying?” 

But the old man still did not answer. The boy asked the 
question again, and yet again. 

Finally, the old man wearied of his pestering. “What are you 
bothering me for?” he asked sharply. ‘‘If you would slow down 
a little, maybe you could understand simple raven talk. In Déline, 
you go visiting past midnight and you get into fights over girls. 
You’d better slow down — you don’t know how long you will live.” 

His son didn’t say a single word. 

“‘T am the one who should act as you do,”’ the old man went 
on, “‘because the raven tells me I will live long, and the raven is 
right. But just because I know I will live a long life doesn’t make 
me proud or boastful. From now on, you must listen to me!” 

Then the old man interpreted what the raven was saying: he 
was telling them that on the right side of a long lake, near the 
trail they had just travelled, there were three moose. 
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So the hunters packed up their camp and, following the direc- 
tions given by the raven, set out in search of the moose. They 
came upon a ridge, and looking down into open country, they 
spotted a stand of willows. Sure enough, three moose were shelter- 
ing in the willows. Taking a good position, the man and his sons 
shot all three. When they butchered the moose, they made certain 
to leave enough meat on the bones to satisfy their benefactor, 
the raven. 
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The Baby Raised by 
Godene 


The storytellers say a big, ape-like creature, 
much bigger than humans, used to live in the land of the Dene. 
They call this creature Godene and they say it had the ability to 
talk, although it’s hard to say what it would have talked about. 
One of the tales goes this way: 


A long time ago the people lived and camped all over the country, 
wherever there was food. Sometimes they stayed in large groups, 
sometimes a few families travelled together, and sometimes one 
family lived alone. This story is about a family that lived by itself 
during the time when big animals roamed the country. 

A couple was camped in an area where there were a lot of 
rabbits, and they were able to snare some every day. They lived 
well, and the wife became pregnant. But she died giving birth to 
their child. The widower was left all alone with an infant boy. He 
tried to keep the baby alive by making broth out of rabbit’s blood 
and brains. By caring for his son, the young father felt better after 
the tragic death of his wife. He became very fond of the baby, 
and was able to keep the child alive for many days with the broth. 

But the time came when the widower had to visit his snares 
again, and he decided he must leave the baby in the tent. He fed 
the child well in the morning and put him in a hammock to sleep. 
Then he hurried into the bush to tend his rabbit snares. He came 
home after a long day to find the baby hungry but otherwise fine. 

This routine worked out well for a few days. But one day the 
man returned to find huge footprints in the snow near his tent. 
Worried, he ran inside, but he was too late. The baby was gone. 

He knew that he was no match for Godene, the creature whose 
footprints he’d seen. It made tracks like a gorilla’s, and the man 
was much smaller and weaker. He thought, ‘‘I have lost my wife 
whom I loved, and now I have lost my dear son.’’ He decided to 
go after the creature, even if he died trying to save the baby. 

The anxious father ate a meal, then took up a light pack and 
set out to track the kidnapper. He followed Godene’s trail until 
dark and made camp under a large tree. At dawn the next day, 
he set out again. Reading Godene’s tracks, he found that the 
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creature was killing ptarmigan with a bow and arrow. It appeared 
that it was feeding the baby. 

For two more days the man tracked Godene, but since the 
creature was much bigger and faster than he was, he could not 
seem to catch up. On the third day the man came upon Godene’s 
empty camp and found signs that the creature had spent time 
making something — there were wood shavings scattered around 
in the snow. The man was then surprised to discover that there 
were now two sets of tracks leading away from the camp — one 
large set of snowshoe tracks, and one small set! 

The confused father didn’t know what to make of this. Was 
it possible that the creature had medicine power? Could it have 
made the baby grow big enough in only three days to be able to 
walk on snowshoes? The young father hurriedly left camp and 
began his tracking again. All day, from sunup until sundown, he 
followed the tracks. 

The next day he found another camp, and again saw signs 
that the creature had made something — another pair of 
snowshoes. This time the second set of tracks leading from the 
camp were larger. ‘‘My boy has grown even bigger!” the father 
thought. 

The man was desperate. Even though he was exhausted at 
the end of each day, he found it almost impossible to sleep. 

The next day the chase continued, and again the man found 
4 camp, and again there were wood shavings lying around. The 
second set of snowshoe tracks that led from the camp were now 
adult size. “My boy is a grown man now!”’ the mystified father 
told himself. 

When he came upon their camp the following day, there were 
no wood shavings. The man kept right on going. Not long 
afterward he heard what sounded like the twang of a bow string. 

“I’ve caught up to them,” he thought. ‘‘I’d better be careful 
{rom now on. The creature will kill me if he sees me, so I'll hide 
and hope I can find my son when he’s on his own.”’ 

He slipped through the bushes and found the boy alone, 
shooting at ptarmigan with his bow and arrow. The father watched 
{or a while to make sure the creature wasn’t around, then called 
out softly. The boy turned. When he saw the man he asked, 
‘Where did you come from, stranger”’ 

“T am not a stranger,’’ the man replied. ‘‘I am your father. 
I've been chasing you for five days. Where is that creature you 
were travelling with” 

‘He's gone ahead to make camp,” the boy replied. ‘‘I am 
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supposed to kill these ptarmigan, then follow him. And I don’t 
know what you are talking about — my father has gone ahead 
to make camp. He’s the only father I know. Don’t make any 
trouble, or I might kill you.” 

The real father didn’t know what to do. ‘‘Let me tell you what 
happened,”’ he said. ‘“‘Your mother and I were alone, snaring 
rabbits. Your mother died when you were born. I kept you alive 
for twenty days with rabbit brains and blood broth. Mornings, 
after you were fed, I put you to sleep and rushed out to check 
the snares. I loved you, and you were all I had. You must believe 
me.” The boy stared at him, saying nothing, so the man hurried 
on with his story. 

“This creature you're travelling with is not your father,”’ he 
said. ‘‘Godene is a very powerful medicine being, since he had the 
power to raise a baby to adulthood in three days. He’s made you 
unable to remember your past. This creature you call your father 
did this to you just days ago.” He put out his hands to show how 
big the baby had been. ‘‘Now that you are a man, you have to 
believe like one.” 

The boy listened carefully and finally he said, “I believe what 
you say, Father.” 

The man was pleased when he heard the boy call him 
‘‘Father.”’ 

‘Although he is very strong and powerful, I want to kill 
Godene so he won’t bother us any more,” he said to the boy. ‘“‘He’ll 
kill me if I face him alone, so you must help me kill him. Will you” 

“Yes,”’ the boy replied. 

‘‘Here’s what we'll do, then. Leave me some ptarmigan so I 
can have a light meal. You follow Godene and camp with him.” 
The father took some of the fattest ptarmigan. ‘“‘Go to the 
creature’s camp and behave as if nothing has happened. I will 
follow you later and wait right outside the camp. When it is dark, 
look around. I will identify myself so you’ll know I am there.” 

The boy set out. There was a big fire blazing at camp when 
he reached it, but the creature wasn’t pleased that the boy had 
taken so long. Godene started to mutter and the boy knew he was 
angry. Pointing at the ptarmigan, the creature said, ‘‘All the 
fattest ones are gone! I think you’ve given them to a stranger!” 

The boy knew he had to be especially careful. “‘What are you 
talking about, Father?” he asked. ‘‘It just took me a little longer 
because there were a lot of ptarmigan.” 

The creature didn’t answer, but only continued muttering and 
grumbling that it was cold. 
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The boy fed the fire and kept a lookout for his real father. 
When he saw the man hiding in the bush, he put more wood on 
the fire, keeping aside one good log to use as a club. When the 
creature was looking the other way, the boy took a good position 
and hit him over the head. He yelled for his father, who ran to 
him and helped him kill the creature. 

The boy and his father returned to their original camp and 
stayed together for the rest of the winter. The boy enjoyed hunting 
and found it easy. The father observed his son, and soon realized 
that he had gained a lot of medicine power from Godene, even 
though they’d only been together for a few days. 

When summer arrived, they began looking for their own 
people and found a large group on a fish lake. The people there 
knew the man a little. They asked him where his wife was, and 
wanted to know who the young man was. The father explained 
everything, and the people found it hard to believe. But they liked 
(he young man. 

In the years that followed, the boy proved to be a great help 
to the people. They knew he possessed strong medicine power, 
and he was always able to provide them with game and fish. 
Wherever he went, people always followed him. 
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In the Land 
of the Navacho 


When the world was new, gigantic mammals 
called Nasacho roamed the earth. There were many different kinds 
of these creatures. Some were birds and some were four-legged 
animals. Some would kill and eat human beings. Many of these 
animals couldn’t see very well, and had to chase people by smell. 
Many of them were stupid. But all were dangerous. 

The people were sometimes able to turn the tables, killing and 
eating these huge animals. This usually happened by accident. 
Na»acho would occasionally walk into a swamp and sink. Because 
of their great size and weight, these creatures were unable to get 
out, and they died there. The people would then take their meat. 

But it was far more frequent for Nazacho to kill people. It 
was useless to fight these creatures because of their great size. 
Not only were they powerful, but they could run very fast — faster 
than any man. 

The people often used the fact that Navacho were so big to 
escape from them. They would run out onto thin ice, and the huge 
animal chasing behind would run after them. The great beast 
would then fall through the ice and drown. Sometimes the fleeing 
people would run into thick timber and the animal chasing them 
would get stuck between the trees. It would be forced to back 
out, giving the human prey time to escape. 

There was once a group of people staying at a fish lake during 
the cold wintertime. These people wished only to live in peace. 
hey found it hard to believe that human beings would fight wars, 
«ven to protect themselves. Most other people at that time were 
peaceful as well, but a few warlike bands roamed the country. If 
such warriors attacked them, the fishing people would not fight. 
hey would hide under their blankets and wail, and the warriors 
had only to stab them where they lay. 

A pair of enormous Naoacho birds lived near the fish lake with 
their young. Every morning, one or both of the fearsome birds 
would come to the village to scoop up luckless human beings with 
their long claws, and carry the victims back to their nest. The 
villagers didn’t run away. Instead, they tried to hide in their tents. 
Hut the cruel birds would simply poke and tear at the tents with 
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their long beaks and claws to get their victims out. As the months 
went by, there were fewer and fewer people left in the village. 

The people didn’t know what to do. They had no way to kill 
the birds, since bows and arrows and clubs were not enough. It 
seemed that the people couldn’t protect themselves. 

They decided to try to appease the huge birds. They offered 
one person from each tent in turn every morning. Some families 
hid their loved ones, but it did no good in the end. The big Navacho 
birds controlled their lives. 

One morning, two young strangers came to the village. The 
people told the men about the big birds. 

‘“‘Why don’t you move away or hide, instead of offering your 
people every day?” the strangers asked. 

‘“‘We are helpless,’’ came the answer. ‘‘Even if we run away, 
the birds will follow us, because they can fly. They would find 
us easily.”’ 

The two young men were brothers, and they were not ordinary 
people. They had strong medicine powers. They went off together | 
to try to think of a way to help. ‘‘If we don’t help them, these 
Naaacho birds will continue their habit and eat everyone up,” they | 
decided. 

They returned to the fishing village. ‘‘We will try to kill the — 
Naoacho birds for you,’’ they told the people. 

They worked all night on the frozen lake, building a huge trap 
for the birds. They didn’t work like everyday people: they used 
their extraordinary powers to first pile a huge mound of tree 
trunks on the lake. They melted the ice to form a trench and stuck 
two rows of upright timbers into it. They built a covering over 
the timber fences, to make what looked like a tunnel or hallway. 
They made this trap so that it had a lot of weight on top, which 
would to fall on the birds’ necks. 

By morning the brothers had the trap ready. They chose two 
people from the village to act as bait to lure the Navacho birds. 

Soon, the two giant birds flew over the lake. The bait people 
ran into the tunnel, and the birds swooped in after them. The big 
trap fell on them, as planned. Then the two brothers jumped in 
and cut off their heads. 

Everyone in the village rejoiced. 

“But our job is not finished yet,’”’ the brothers said. 

The next morning, they went hunting for the Navacho birds’ 
young. They found the nest and killed them. Then they went back 
to the village and told the people that they planned to make 
medicine to find out more about these evil birds. They wanted 
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to know how many of them there were in the country. 

After the brothers made medicine, they reported that there 
were many Nazacho birds in the country. The creatures were 
useless for food, since they were much like stringy bats, mostly 
huge wings and little else. They were doubly dangerous because 
they preyed not only on humans, but on game animals as well. 

Since the gigantic birds were troublemakers, and no good to 
anyone, the brothers decided that they would kill them all. The 
lilders encouraged them. 

“Go ahead,”’ they said. ‘“‘It would be good for the people.” 

The brothers made more medicine. They were able to com- 
municate with animals, to see world problems, and to look into 
the future. They reported that in a short time there would be no 
more of the fierce birds left. They planned to exterminate them 
with a disease that would make them die quickly. 

Soon, all the Nazacho birds died off. No one has ever heard 
of the birds bothering anyone since then, nor has anybody seen 
one of them. The people were so grateful and happy that they 
offered the brothers two young women to be their wives, and that’s 
the end of the story of two powerful medicine brothers. 
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The Story of Yamoria 


Many years ago, before the white man came 
into this country, a special man named Yamoria travelled our land, 
putting everything into its rightful place. The animals and human 
beings were separated from each other, and Yamoria also got rid 
of whatever was harmful to people. In doing this, he set laws for 
Dene to follow, which we still do to this very day. 

In the time when Yamoria came, there were giant beavers 
living in Sahtu. The beavers were harmful to the Dene, who trav- 
elled across the lake by canoe to hunt caribou. The beavers did 
not like people to cross their lake. They would get as close to their 
canoes as possible and splash their tails, hoping to tip them over. 
They often succeeded, and got rid of many people. When Yamoria 
learned of this, he came to Sahtu and told the people he would 
chase the beavers away. 

Yamoria began chasing the beavers around the lake, and the 
old ones swam immediately to Sahtu Dé, hoping to escape down 
the river. The younger beavers were harder to chase towards the 
river, and during the time Yamoria was busy with them, the old 
beavers built a dam to block his way. You can still see where they 
did this, at the rapids on Sahtu Dé. 

At last Yamoria got the young beavers to head for Sahtu Dé, 
and then he chased all the beavers down the river. 

Near the place we call Tulit’a, at the confluence of Sahtu Dé 
and Dehcho, the Great River, Yamoria killed two medium beavers 
and one small one. He stretched and nailed their hides to the south 
face of Bear Rock Mountain, where you can see them to this day. 

Meanwhile, the two large beavers continued to swim down 
Dehcho, building two more sets of rapids along the way. 

From the top of Bear Rock Mountain, Yamoria shot two ar- 
rows at the confluence of the two rivers, saying, “As long as this 
earth shall last you shall call them Yamoria’s arrows.” You can 
still see them: two big poles that stick out of the river, even after 
the ice breaks up in spring. 

After shooting the two arrows into the river, Yamoria took 
the beavers he had shot to a place about 30 kilometres from where 
the two rivers meet, and there he camped. He cooked the beavers, 
and the grease that drizzled from them started to burn. To this 
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day, Yamoria’s fire continues to burn, and the people say that 
if you can see the fire when you travel past by night, then you 
will live a very long life. This fire is not visible to everyone. 

Stanley Isiah of Liidli KOé used to teach that the symbol of 
the three beaver pelts on Bear Rock Mountain, and the ever- 
burning fire upriver from that mountain, are signs of the land set 
there as a reminder of our ancient Dene stories. Stanley said that 
if we remember the teachings of the stories and live them, and 
if we Dene take the sign set on the land as our symbol, we will 
never have any trouble surviving as a nation. 


Yamoria, the Great Law-Giver 


Some medicine people were more powerful than others. We could 
perhaps divide medicine people into four classes. The most power- 
ful would be called number one. Being number two would mean 
that a person had more than average power. A number-three 
person would have average power, and a number four would have 
medicine for only one or two things. A number-four medicine 
person would be the weakest, but would still possess more power 
than an ordinary human being. 

It is thought that all Dene law comes from the most power» 
ful of medicine people. Yamoria, about whom many legends are 
told, was one such man who made laws for people. Yamoria was 
possibly the strongest medicine man of his time. Some say that 
even the early missionaries had respect for him — they, too, 
believed that Yamoria had been sent by the Creator to help people, 

Yamoria was so powerful that he was able to transform 
himself into any animal, and he was also able to communicate with 
the animals. He spent a long time with the beaver, the owl, and 
other animals, in order to investigate their methods of survival 
and their laws. He was able to compare them with human beings 
und to pass information on to the people. In some ways, his ex- 
ploration of the animal kingdom was similar to what the scien 
list of today does, but he was able to do it in a different, better 
way. Yamoria spent his life studying and teaching the laws of 
nature, 

Yamoria explored the country looking into what might be 
dangerous. When the world was new, there were dangerous 
animals around — some you don’t see today. Some of these he 
wot rid of outright. Others he chased to the other side of the world, 

Yamoria took the trouble to look into what might be evil in 
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the country. There were many strong, powerful medicine men and 
women at that time, and not all of them were good. Some of them 
wished to be heroes, and would go about the country looking for 
war. Others with great strength would frighten or even murder 
people who were weaker than themselves. Yamoria would not 
tolerate these people. 

‘You have no right to terrorize people just because they are 
weaker than you are. You don’t have to kill them. You don’t have 
to make them afraid. If you keep on, I will get rid of you. The 
country would be better off without you anyway,” he told them. 

Some of these evil medicine people listened to Yamoria, 
because he was respected and had powerful medicine. But some 
of them would not listen, and were killed. Yamoria tried to rid 
the new world of wicked medicine people. 

This was a lawless time in history. There were many bad 
medicine people who had the power to frighten or kill. People did 
not have big meetings or hold court at that time. Groups of 
relatives or communities relied on strong medicine people to keep 
order and seek revenge. It was a difficult time. 

Yamoria set out laws to guide people and help them. He gave 
instructions to parents about raising children. He set out laws 
for gaining medicine. Most people were glad to have his guidance, 
and they tried to live by his teachings. 


Yamoria Outwits Three Wicked Medicine People 


Yamoria was the most powerful medicine man of ancient times, 
above all medicine people. With his power, Yamoria could transfer 
to any animal, and stay with the animal for a length of time to 
get information about how the animals make their living and speak 
to one another. 

After he had chased the giant beavers down Dehcho, Yamoria 
learned that the people of that area were being bothered by an 
evil medicine couple living in K’alytue. They had a daughter who 
was just as evil. Nobody who went to see this medicine family 
ever came back. Yamoria decided to look into the problem. 

Yamoria was very powerful, but before he went into dangerous 
situations, he always checked them out. Sometimes he worked 
on the minds of people in such a way that everything would work 
out well for him. He was also a good actor. This time he really 
had to look out for himself, so he decided to approach the medicine 
people disguised as a poor young man. 
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When he entered the evil couple’s tent, the medicine man 
greeted Yamoria openly. ‘‘My son-in-law!’’ he cried, thus giving 
his daughter away for his own evil purposes. And next morning 
he said to Yamoria, ‘‘You’d better go and hunt moose. That way, 
there will always be moose in the country.” He led Yamoria outside 
and showed him where to go. 

Obediently, Yamoria set off in that direction. But he had 
looked into the mind of the evil medicine man. There he saw that 
the medicine man had turned his own daughter into a great big 
moose, so that when Yamoria showed up, the moose would kick 
him to death. ‘‘So that’s how the evil medicine man kills people,” 
Yamoria said to himself. 

Yamoria made plans to kill the moose before it could kill him. 
He walked carefully through the bush, and when he saw the big 
moose sleeping, he crept very close. He could see the great 
thickness of the moose’s coat, which made it almost impossible 
for an arrow to penetrate its body. 

Yamoria could do almost anything with medicine power. He 
could tell any kind of animal to do what he wanted, so he thought 
about getting two mice to come to his aid. Almost immediately, 
two mice appeared. 

‘‘What can we do for you?” the mice asked. 

“‘T want you to go to that moose and chew away a patch of 
hair where the heart is,’’ Yamoria replied. ‘‘If the moose tells you 
to go away, say your grandchildren are cold, and you just want 
a little hair for them. The moose won’t mind. Do that for me, and 
I will try to kill the evil moose so you can have all the hair you 
want.” 

The mice went to the moose, and set to work. Very soon, the 
moose bellowed, ‘‘Leave me alone! I am sleeping!”’ 

The mice pleaded with the moose. ‘‘Our grandchildren are 
freezing, and all we’re doing is taking a little hair.” 

“Oh, all right,’ the moose replied. 

When the mice were finished, there was a round bare spot over 
the place where the moose’s heart was. 

Yamoria used special arrows to shoot the moose. The first 
hit its mark. The moose yelled, ‘‘Daddy, he’s killing me!”’ 

Yamoria used his second arrow and the great moose (really 
the evil girl) fell dead. 

Yamoria saw the evil medicine man and his wife running 
towards him. He knew their powers enabled them to do almost 
anything to him in revenge for their daughter’s death, so he ran 
to the lake and dove in. Once he was in the water, he made himself 
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into a small insect so he could hide on the lake bottom, inside a 
shell. 

The evil medicine people ran swiftly to the lakeshore, but they 
could not find Yamoria. They ordered a great heron to come and 
drink all the water from the lake so they could search for Yamoria. 
When the bed became dry, the two evil people searched for 
Yamoria among the rocks, driftwood, and open shells. They 
searched for two days, and all this time, Yamoria watched them. 
As they came closer and closer, Yamoria knew it would only be 
a short time until they found him. So he whispered across the open 
lakebed to the great heron, telling it to fly to him. 

The heron obeyed him, and Yamoria ordered it to vomit the 
lake water back into the dry bed. 

The heron did as it was told, and all the water poured down, 
flooding the lakebed and drowning the evil couple, who had no 
medicine to turn themselves into swimming animals. And that 
was the end of three wicked medicine people. 

Yamoria made himself into a proud beaver, splashing his tail 
and swimming around the lake in celebration. 


Yamoria and the Evil Eagle Family 


In his travels near K’alytue, Yamoria heard the Dene speak fear- 
fully of evil eagles that killed people and ate them. The people 
told Yamoria that some of these eagles lived on a high mountain 
nearby. 

When Yamoria climbed this mountain, he found a big nest 
containing two young eagles, one male and the other female. He 
began talking to these young eagles. 

“‘Where did your mother and father go?’’ he asked. 

“They went looking for food, which for us is people’s flesh,”’ 
they answered. ‘‘Our dad will come home first, then Mom will 
come.”’ 

‘‘What happens when your father comes home?” Yamoria 
asked. 

“‘When Dad comes home, there is lightning and a rain shower. 
He usually brings the top half of a human body.” 

‘“‘What happens when your mother comes home?’”’ Yamoria 
asked them. 

““‘When Mom comes home, there is usually a short hailstorm, 
and Mom brings the feet end of a human body.” 

“‘I came here to change your way of life,’’ Yamoria told them. 
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‘‘T want to kill your parents. You must hide me so I can kill both 
of them. If your father and mother complain of the smell of a 
human being around the nest, remind them they just brought 
human flesh home, and that must be what they smell. They won’t 
say anything more.” 

But the young female eagle didn’t agree with Yamoria’s plan. 
‘IT will tell my parents you are here to kill them,” she said 
stubbornly. ‘They will kill you instead.” 

Yamoria couldn’t make her change her mind. He had to take 
a club and kill the young female and throw her down the cliff. 
After seeing this, the young male eagle agreed to hide Yamoria. 

Before long, there was lightning and rain. The father eagle 
came home, carrying half the body of a man. 

The old eagle complained right away about the smell of human 
being around the nest. The youngster said, ‘“‘It must be the body 
you brought in.” 

‘Ah, yes,” said the father. ‘Where is your sister?” 

‘‘She’s not feeling well, so she went down to sit by the river,” 
replied the young eagle. 

The father eagle seemed satisfied with this and busied himself 
with his human supper. 

While the old eagle was facing the other way, Yamoria jumped 
from hiding, clubbed him over the head and killed him. He threw 
both the eagle and his prey over the cliff, then spoke to the young 
eagle. “If your mother asks where your father is, just say he hasn’t 
come home yet. And if she asks where your sister is, say what 
you did before — that she’s not feeling well, so she went to sit 
on the riverbank.” 

Soon a hailstorm set in, and the female eagle appeared with 
half a human body. She complained about the smell of human 
being in the nest. 

‘Must be the body you brought in,” the small eagle answered. 

The mother eagle didn’t say anything for a moment. Then 
she asked, ‘‘Where’s your Dad?” 

“‘He’s not home yet.”’ 

“Where's your sister?” 

‘She said she’s not feeling well, so she went to sit by the 
riverbank.” t 

The mother eagle looked puzzled, but before she could ques- 
tion her son further, Yamoria clubbed her from behind. That was 
the end of the evil days of the eagle family. 

Yamoria took the young eagle down to the river with him. 
Ile told the young eagle to put his claw in the river. The eagle 
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did so, and in no time a big fish swam near. 

“Grab it,’ Yamoria instructed the young eagle. The bird 
pulled his claw out of the water, holding the big fish. 

‘“‘Now we'll go ashore, and you'll eat it. I want you to eat that 
way, and to hunt other small animals. But don’t kill human beings 
again.” 

Yamoria then gave the eagle’s body a squeeze and said, ‘‘You 
will not grow any bigger than this.” And that’s why there are 
no giant eagles today. 

Yamoria also told the young eagle he would send a female 
eagle to him so he would not be lonesome. And so Yamoria had 
straightened out the affair of the evil eagles. 


Yamoria and the Creature Godene 


The strange creature the storytellers called Godene was not a 
human being. He did resemble a big, overgrown man, but he was 
much bigger and stronger than any human. He could talk in his 
own way, and he had a medicine power of his own, capable of 
overriding that of ordinary medicine people. 

In the time of Yamoria, many people lived in fear of Godene. 
They described the creature to Yamoria, hoping the great medicine 
man would help them be rid of it. 

Yamoria had travelled down Dehcho, following the giant 
beavers he had chased from Sahtu. He caught up with the beavers 
as they made a big dam above Radeli KO, but he didn’t kill them. 
Instead he kept chasing them downriver. He wanted to scare the 
beavers right out of the country, so they would not bother the 
Dene anymore. 

Once his task was completed, Yamoria fell asleep on the river- 
bank. In a little while he was awakened by somebody singing and 
talking on the river. He thought it might be Godene, so he climbed 
a tree that leaned over the water. 

Now Godene had medicine power — that’s why people feared 
him. But Yamoria’s power could override his. 

Along came Godene, paddling his crooked canoe along the 
shore of the river, singing and talking to himself all the while. 
Soon he was under the tree where Yamoria sat. Godene saw the 
tree’s reflection in the water, and Yamoria made all kinds of signs. 

“‘Aha,” said Godene. ‘‘Here’s a moose in the water.”” He took 
out his special medicine axe and started chopping at the reflection. 
The chopping had no effect. 
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‘‘What’s the matter with this moose?’’ growled Godene. 

Yamoria called to Godene from up the tree. ‘‘Your moose is 
up here,”’ he said. 

“Oh,”’ said Godene. ‘‘So my moose is up there.”’ He hurried 
ashore and climbed the bank to the foot of the tree. 

Yamoria again spoke to Godene: ‘‘You should blindfold your 
moose and tie a rope around his neck so he won’t run away. Lead 
your moose to where you’re going to make a fire. When you’re 
ready, you can kill your moose and cook it. That way, your moose 
won’t fall into the river and get all wet and create more work for 
you.” 

“You're right,’’ said Godene. He went down to his canoe to 
bring back rope and a knife. 

When Godene returned to the foot of the tree Yamoria said, 
“T’ll come down to you so you don’t have to pack me down the 
tree. We might fall into the river.” 

‘“‘All right then, come to me,”’ said Godene. 

When Yamoria stood in front of Godene, he said, ‘‘Lead your 
moose to the place where you want your fire.”’ 

‘““Good idea,’”’ said Godene. He led Yamoria up the bank to 
i place where there was lots of wood. 

“Get your firewood first,’’ said Yamoria. ‘‘And cut a lot of 
wooden hooks to hang your meat on over the fire.”’ 

“All right,” said Godene. After he had tied Yamoria hand and 
foot, Godene went for the wood, talking to himself as he walked. 

After Godene had finished gathering the wood for the fire, 
he went back to Yamoria. He took a rubbery substance out of 
his bag and put it close to Yamoria. ‘‘Guard my moose,” he said 
to this lump, and then went-off to cut wooden hooks, talking to 
himself as he chopped. “‘This is for the head; this is a rib hook...” 
‘ind so on, naming all the organs of a moose’s body, each of which 
must have a hook. 

Meanwhile, Yamoria broke the ropes and freed himself. He 
pulled up a big tree by the roots and put it down in the place where 
he had been lying. Then he climbed another tree to watch for 
(iodene and see what his reaction would be. 

When Godene returned, he threw his hooks on the ground and 
stared at the big log that lay where Yamoria had been. ‘‘What 
liappened to my moose?”’ he muttered. “‘It’s been turned into a 
low!'’ He picked up his axe and chopped at the rubbery blob. ‘““‘Why 
iidn't you guard my moose better?” he yelled. 

Godene packed up his belongings and started to paddle off 
(lown the river. Yamoria, whose plan was to make Godene really 
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angry and then chase him across the ocean, followed Godene so 
he could keep playing tricks on the creature. Yamoria took the 
form of an invisible spirit so Godene couldn’t see him. He watched 
the creature every moment. In fact, everything Godene did, he 
did because Yamoria wanted it that way. Yamoria used his power 
to control Godene’s mind. 

Once Godene killed a bear, pulled the bear on shore, and 
started getting firewood. When he had enough wood, he fetched 
out the rubbery stuff and put it beside the bear. ‘““Now guard my 
bear while I get hooks,” he said. 

As soon as Godene went into the bush, Yamoria ran to the 
dead bear. The rubbery stuff started to fume up, which meant 
it was trying to warn Godene. But Yamoria told the rubber to 
stay down. He grabbed the bear and hid it, then gathered a lot 
of moss and placed it where the bear had been. He climbed a tree 
to watch what Godene would do. 

After a little while, Yamoria heard Godene talking to himself, 
and soon the creature came out of the forest. Godene stopped short 
when he saw the pile of moss. He took out his axe and chopped 
the rubber blob. ‘‘Why didn’t you guard my bear?” he demanded. 

There was nothing to do but pack up and keep going. By this 
time, Godene was pretty hungry, and he was getting hungrier all 
the time. Yamoria kept following Godene. 

The creature soon came upon a large goose family, a lot of 
young geese and their mother. Godene killed the whole flock. At 
last he was going to eat well! He piled all his geese in one place 
and then went for firewood. He returned with the firewood, then 
put the strange rubber stuff down to guard the geese while he 
went for hooks. 

As soon as the creature was gone, Yamoria grabbed the geese 
and carried them off. He replaced them with a pile of rotten wood. 

Godene returned, talking to himself and carrying his hooks. 
When he saw the geese were gone, he flew into a rage and chopped 
at the rubbery lump with his axe. “You good-for-nothing, you can’t 
guard anything!’’ he roared. And he threw the stuff away. 

Godene pushed his canoe out and started paddling down the 
river, talking and shouting as he went. ‘‘What’s the matter? 
What’s happening?” he yelled. ‘‘I used to kill anything I wanted, 
and eat well. But everything’s changed all of a sudden!” 

The creature paddled on, grumbling away. Then he shouted 
again: “I will go where I can eat well. I’ll leave this country for 
good!”’ With that, the creature Godene gave a last bellow and 
headed straight down the river for the faraway ocean. 
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Yamoria followed Godene across the ocean, and he could hear 
him grumbling to himself all the way. The creature would not kill 
people anymore. He had left Denendeh for good. 


Yamoria Lives with the Beavers 


Yamoria was a great man of power. He could live with animals 
and communicate with any animal. 

The great medicine man once decided to stay with the beavers 
for a year. He made himself into a beaver and went to live with 
beaver family in early fall. Yamoria was powerful enough to work 
on the beavers’ minds so that the animals would accept him, He 
wanted to find out how the beavers make their living, so he could 
report it to the people. 

As soon as the beavers saw Yamoria, they welcomed him, 
“Stranger, stay with us for the winter,’’ they said. 

The beavers worked very hard, and Yamoria also had to work 
for his board. One day the beavers said, ‘‘Let’s repair the house,” 
‘They dove into the water to get wet mud, which they mixed with 
logs and large stones to make the beaver house so strong that 
hears or wolverines couldn’t claw it down. 

All day long, the beavers brought young willow and birch, 
making a big pile of food in front of the house for the long winter 
to come. Since the teeth of young beavers are not strong, the 
mother and father did most of the cutting. They worked all day 
like human beings, and slept during the night. The female gave 
strict orders that the small beavers were not to wander far from 
home. She also told them not to eat too heavily, because they had 
(0 save their food for the winter. If the beavers weren't careful, 
they could starve before the spring. The female beaver often 
spanked the young ones if they didn’t listen. 

In fall, beavers eat as much as they can, to get fat for the 
long winter. But Yamoria discovered that they are careful about 
how they do this. The male beaver said, ‘‘Let’s go to another lake 
lo eat every day, and save the food on our own lake for the cold 
winter.” 

Another thing Yamoria found out is that beavers make resting: 
places for themselves along the shore of the lake, underneath its 
hunks, They use this space to come up from underwater and eat 
if it's too far to go to their main house. During the long winter, 
when there was nothing to do except wander around under the 
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ice, the beavers would sometimes play hide and seek, using the 
holes they had dug around the lake. 

By about May, the beavers needed fresh food. They made a 
hole in the ice with their sharp teeth, and one beaver carefully 
looked at the world above to see if there were any bears, 
wolverines, or bad men around. If the lookout saw no enemies, 
the beavers climbed out of the hole and went ashore, where they 
travelled far into the bush to eat fresh willow or birch. They had 
a deal with certain birds, who would warn them if an enemy 
approached. Robins and herons were the best lookouts. If a heron 
climbed a tree and squawked to beat hell, the beavers knew an 
enemy was nearby. Then they gathered close to their house, or 
went inside. Even today there are always herons and robins 
squawking at you when you hunt beaver, and the animals often 
get away. 

After his year with the beaver family, Yamoria went back to 
join the Dene and told them how beavers take care of themselves 
for the long winter. He pointed out how smart these animals are 
to plan ahead for a whole year. ‘If the beaver family doesn’t plan 
well, starvation sets in before the spring,”’ he told the people. It 
was an important lesson for the Dene. 
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The Brothers 


Long ago, the Creator sent two brothers into 
the country to help the people. One brother was Yamoria, who 
came down Katl’o Dehé into Tucho, and from there down Dehcho 
to Sahtu. He helped the Dene fight beasts that killed people. 

The older brother travelled to the east, and in the mountains. 
But instead of helping people, he became a warrior and started 
wars. His name was Yamoga, and he fought with a warrior named 
Eyonecho. 

The two warriors could not kill each other, because they were 
equal. So they killed each other’s relatives. If there were a hun- 
dred people, they killed a hundred. Then they separated, found 
more people, and started another war. 

Yamoga raised a big family by marrying many women in the 
Dene country. But Eyonecho had left a big family in the place 
they had come from. 

One autumn, Yamoga and his in-laws went on a long hunting 
trip, leaving their wives and families behind. They killed caribou 
and moose, and made dried meat; then they started home. In the 
meantime, Eyonecho found Yamoga’s family and killed them all. 

The night before Yamoga got home, he and his hunting par- 
ty found a grizzly bear in a hole. They got the bear out and killed 
it. It was fall, so the bear was fat. They took the hide first, from 
head to toe. Then they took the fat, all in one piece. But they 
couldn’t take all the meat, because their packs were already full. 

So Yamoga rolled the meat into a shape like a log and laid 
it on the snow. In the morning, when the hunters took up their 
packs, Yamoga carried the frozen bear meat over his shoulder like 
a pole. 

By that evening they were near their home camp. But the 
night was quickly getting colder and darker, and their shoulders 
were wet and cold. Yamoga wanted to camp. 

“We should camp and dry ail our clothes, and in the morn- 
ing we can get home early,” he urged. But Yamoga’s in-laws were 
young, and they wanted to get home that very night. 

“You should listen to your Elders,’ Yamoga said. ‘I think 
what I’m saying is right. But if you want to go, we’ll go, even 
if it’s dark and our clothes are wet.” 
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Yamoga had a habit of shouting ahead to his young nephew, 
Eyonecha, when he got near camp. When Yamoga called this time, 
Eyonecha answered, but he didn’t stutter the way he usually did. 

“Now I know that my enemy is in the camp,’’ Yamoga said 
to himself. ‘‘My nephew never used to answer me like that. They 
are guarding him.” 

Suddenly, his enemies were running toward him with fighting 
clubs. Yamoga’s in-laws were tired and their clothes were wet. 
They couldn’t protect themselves. Quickly, Yamoga threw down 
his packsack. He swung the big bear-meat pole around him like 
a club, but all his in-laws were killed in the fight. Yamoga ran 
away, throwing his bear meat aside. 

Later, Eyonecho bragged about his victory, but Yamoga 
warned him not to brag too much. 

“‘Next fall, when the caribou turn white, I’ll be back with 
different people,’’ he told him. 

All that winter and the next summer, Yamoga gathered people 
together. By autumn, he was looking for Eyonecho’s camp. 

Eyonecho had gone hunting by himself, but many people were 
staying in his camp at the bottom of a mountain. Yamoga only 
had a few people with him. They hid nearby and watched the 
people in the camp have a big drum dance. They danced all night, 
then fell asleep. Yamoga and his people went into Eyonecho’s tents 
and started fighting. 

Some of Eyonecho’s people took the children and escaped, run- 
ning toward the mountains to hide. Others also got away. 
Eyonecho had a brother in camp named Eyonichi, who had 
medicine for running and could outrun anyone. During the 
fighting, Eyonichi ran as fast as he could toward his brother’s 
hunting ground, to tell Eyonecho what had happened to his people. 

Yamoga had medicine to turn anything into stone. Using it, 
he started yelling, and all the people running toward the moun- 
tains turned into stone. They looked like statues on the side of 
the mountain. 

“In the future, we’ll call this place ‘Eyonecho Narezha’ — 
people made out of rock standing,’ Yamoga said. At the foot of 
the mountain range, near Radeli K6 and Le Gohlini, you can still 
see these stones. Some people think they look like women pack- 
ing babies; others think they look like people holding children by 
the hand. 

Yamoga said to his people, ‘“‘Wait here. I’m going to chase 
the one who escaped.”’ He ran after Eyonichi and caught up to 
him at the Carcajou River across from Le Gohlini, where there’s 
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a big canyon. Eyonichi ran to the top of the mountain and tried 
to jump across the canyon, but Yamoga threw him down, into 
a cave. 

“Kill me right away,’’ begged Eyonichi. Yamoga did as he 
wished. 

Carrying the body over his shoulder, Yamoga walked along a 
hunting trail. He took out his knife and cut out the stomach, then 
left the body on a stump and walked some more. He lit a small 
fire and went to sleep. 

In the meantime, Eyonecho was on his way home with a big 
packsack of meat. He heard his dogs howling and said to himself, 
‘““Yamoga must have fought with my people while I was away.” 

He saw ravens flying around a stump, and when he went to 
investigate, he found his brother’s body. 

““Yamoga did this,’”” Eyonecho cried angrily. ‘“‘I want to kill 
him.” He dug a hole in the ground and buried his brother. He threw 
away his packsack of meat. ‘‘All my people are dead,” he howled, 
and he ran all the way home in a rage. 

Eyonecho saw a small plume of smoke and found Yamoga 
snoring beside the fire. He took up his club and was going to kill 
Yamoga, but even when he was sleeping Yamoga had his power. 
He got up and the two fought, using clubs and knives and 
anything else they could find. But they couldn’t kill one another. 

They needed to rest. When they sat down, they spoke 
together. ““What do we do now? We can’t kill each other. We’ve 
killed all the other people, and we’ve been doing that all our lives. 
Why don’t we live together in peace?” 

Yamoga and Eyonecho shook hands and went home. They 
promised they would live together all their lives. They became 
“reat men, protecting and feeding their own people. They could 
kill animals that scared everyone else. Other tribes wouldn’t fight 
theirs, because they were afraid of the two men. 

Eyonecho and Yamoga grew so old that they could only eat 
broth, They must have been more than a hundred years old. Their 
people took care of them, fed them, and took them on their travels. 
‘l'hey lived in the same tent. 

One day, Eyonecho talked about the time the ravens ate his 
brother. “I had meat and I was happy to feed my people, but when 
| heard my dogs howling, I knew right away that Yamoga had 
killed my people. I thought my brother had escaped, but when 
| saw his body, I cried; that was my brother. I wanted to kill 
Yamoga,”’ 

Sitting across the fire, Yamoga said, ‘What are you talking 
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about? You’re the one who killed so many of my people.”’ He dug 
under his blanket and got out a small bone knife. He threw it to 
Eyonecho. ‘“‘This is the knife I used to cut your brother.”’ 

Eyonecho became angry. He took the knife and tried to crawl 
around the fire and stab Yamoga. But he wasn’t strong enough. 
The two old heroes tried to fight, but they just stumbled around. 
They wanted to bite each other’s ears, but they had no teeth. All 
they could do was wet each other’s ears. They couldn’t even pull 
each other’s hair. 

“Partner, I think we should die now,”’ said one. ‘‘There’s no 
use living any longer.’’ They called their people in. 

‘‘We have a power to die when we want to, and we’re going 
to die tonight,’’ they told the people. ‘‘When we die, you must 
bury us side by side, and call the place Eyonechowheteh, which 
means ‘great people are sleeping here’.”’ 

Their landmark can still be seen on the mountain. It looks 
like two big people sleeping side by side. 
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The Fighting between 
the K’achot’ine and 
the Tetsot’ine 


Early Days 


A long time ago, the Dene used strong medicine power. Some of 
the people were very good and used their power to help people. 
But some used medicine power for murder, to seek revenge or even 
to kidnap women and children. This was how some wars between 
different tribes began. The Dene did not fight wars for the same 
reason white people fight, such as to gain land, but because of 
medicine-power conflicts. 

In the very early days, both Tetsot’ine and K’achot’ine people 
hunted around Sahtu. No one knows how conflict actually began 
between the two groups. But there were times of killing between 
them. 

Once, when the K’achot’ine and the Tetsot’ine peoples were 
at war, they were travelling in the same area with their families, 
and it happened that they ended up at opposite sides of the same 
lake. It was March, when the winter days are long. Each group 
began travelling across the lake on the ice, and when they rounded 
a point, they came face to face. Neither tribe could run away, so 
there was nothing to do but fight. 

They fought hand-to-hand, using whatever weapons they had. 
They fought all day, and toward evening, only the two leaders 
were left. 

The Tetsot’ine leader’s name was Nitsicho, which means “‘Big 
Wind.” He called out to the K’achot’ine leader. 

‘‘My friend! Let us stop and make a fire and eat. We have 
been fighting all day.” 

So they did. It was just like it is today when the leaders of 
lwo opposing armies meet. They may be enemies, but they still 
have respect for each other’s position or rank. 

These leaders each possessed strong medicine power. The two 
of them made a fire and ate without speaking. 

While they were sitting by the fire, they heard a sound. It 
was the crying of a small baby, which they found beside the body 
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of his dead mother. Nitsicho picked the baby up. It was not of 
his tribe, but belonged to the K’achot’ine people. He looked at 
the leader of the K’achot’ine and said, ‘‘My friend, I beg you to 
come to my people with me. We will get you a woman there and 
you can stay with us.”’ The K’achot’ine leader agreed. 

After travelling many days, they arrived at the Tetsot’ine 
camp. The Tetsot’ine wanted to kill the K’achot’ine man and the 
baby, since their own people had been destroyed. But Nitsicho 
was a dangerous and strong warrior; his word was obeyed. He 
told his people not to do anything rash, nor harm his friend or 
the baby. 

“T myself tried to kill him and could not,’ he told the 
Tetsot’ine. ‘‘If you try anything violent, there will be no one left 
alive here. Whoever wants to fight him will have to deal with me 
first! 

“The baby must be kept safe, too,’’ he went on. ‘“‘We will give 
the baby to an old couple to raise as their own child.” 

So the Tetsot’ine leader made an agreement with his people 
to leave the stranger in peace. Both leaders found women, and 
foster parents were arranged for the baby boy. 

Nitsicho stayed with the Tetsot’ine for five years. But he 
wanted to return to his own people, so the two great warriors 
separated in peace. The past was forgotten — for the time being. 


The Boy Saves His Adopted People 


The Tetsot’ine were staying on an inland fish lake during a par- 
ticularly bitter winter. The fish lake was right in the path of the 
usual migration route of the caribou, but that year the caribou 
didn’t come. Even the fish did not run well. Once in a while some- 
one would catch a fish, but it was never enough to share among 
all the people. They were thin and weak, and hardly anyone had 
the strength to even leave the tents. The Tetsot’ine were slowly 
starving. 

It so happened that the K’achot’ine boy who was raised by 
Tetsot’ine foster parents was at the fish lake that bitter winter. 
He was about twelve years old by this time, and he had been 
named Neriti, meaning ‘‘kidnapped.”’ He was too weak even to 
get up to get wood. His foster parents were weak, too. 

One day he spoke to his foster father. ‘““Why is it that boys 
my age have lots of brothers and sisters, and after all this time, 
I don’t have any?”’ the boy asked. 
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‘““When we took you,” the old man said, ‘‘we expected that 
when we got old, you would take care of us. But the situation 
didn’t work that way. It looks as if we are all going to die here.” 

The foster parents had never told Neriti that he belonged to 
the K’achot’ine people. Now the old man told his son that he was 
adopted. He also told him that he was a very special person, and 
that was why he had survived the war. The old man didn’t know 
that his son would become a great medicine man. 

““You should have told me a long time ago that I wasn’t your 
own son,”’ Neriti said. ‘‘I could have prevented all this starva- 
tion. One thing I do know: I will not die of starvation. I will live 
a long life.”’ 

His foster father was very surprised when the boy spoke this 
way. He understood that the boy had medicine power. ‘‘What do 
you want us to do?”’ he asked. 

“Tell everyone to build a fence and set caribou snares in the 
opening. Place the fence as you usually do, in the pass, at the west 
end of the lake. Do it now. Tomorrow evening I will try to do 
something about it,’”’ Neriti said. Then he lay down and went to 
sleep, since he was too weak to sit up. 

The old man went outside and called his people to his tent. 
He told them everything the boy had said. It was hard to believe 
a weak boy like Neriti could possess medicine power, but they 
knew that anything could happen when you were dealing with 
medicine power. Although they themselves were weak, they had 
the fence up and the snares set by the late afternoon of the next 
day. 

In the evening Neriti got dressed, picked up his cane and 
walked toward the lakeshore. All eyes were on him, but no one 
spoke to him. When someone is new to medicine power, it is not 
good to speak. 

As they watched, the boy walked across the lake-ice toward 
a small island. They heard him start to sing, and he sang louder 
and louder as he approached the island. In the distance, the people 
could see something like a small pup coming from the other end 
of the island; it ran around the boy while he sang. Not long after 
the boy reached the island, there was a great explosion and a 
rumble, like an earthquake. The people were very excited. 

Soon after the explosion, hundreds of caribou came running 
from the northern end of the lake, heading straight for their fence 
and snares. The people caught a whole herd of the animals that 
evening, and they rejoiced for they would not starve. 

The people knew that if they ate too much at first, they would 
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die. So they boiled only the caribou livers and ate just a mouthful 
along with some broth. On the second day, they ate more, and 
soon they were able to eat normally again. 

The people recognized that Neriti had strong medicine power. 
They had great respect for the boy from that day on, and his tent 
became a gathering place. Once, when there was a big crowd, the 
boy said he was going to make medicine. ‘‘I want to look into a 
thing which is not right.’’ He started to sing and make medicine. 
When he had finished, he told the people this story: 


At one time I was a caribou, but I was reincarnated and 
became a person. When we were starving, I called my friend 
the caribou leader to help. It was he who made all the caribou 
appear for me. From now on, whenever there is danger of 
starvation, I will call my friend, and he will send a whole herd 
to feed us. 

The caribou did not at first come our way this winter 
because of a barrier that had been put up by a certain bad 
medicine man to prevent the herds from coming here. That 
is why we nearly died of starvation. The explosion you heard 
happened when the caribou leader and I broke down the 
barrier. 

The caribou leader told me he didn’t like the man who 
made that barrier, and vowed he would kill him. 

Later on, a man was trampled to death by a large herd 
of caribou. He was the man who had made the barrier. 


Neriti thus explained everything after he had finished making 
medicine, and from then on he was recognized as a strong medicine 
man. Since he was not of the Tetsot’ine people, but by right a 
K’achot’ine, they hadn’t liked him. But after all this, they 
respected him and depended upon him. 


Neriti Leaves His Adopted People 


The peace between the Tetsot’ine and K’achot’ine peoples was 
an uneasy one. Although both tribes travelled around a great deal, 
they would sometimes meet, and small groups fought each other. 
Neriti the medicine boy was by now a full-grown man. Because 
he had such strong medicine, a very strong warrior named 
Ebehcho gave him his daughter in marriage. 
It was wintertime, and the young couple spent their days with 
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the warrior and his wife. Ebehcho was very talkative. As was the 
custom, Neriti didn’t say very much, because he was younger and 
had to show respect to his father-in-law. 

Late one night, Ebehcho returned from a hunting trip un- 
happy and very quiet, which was unusual. As his wife was prepar- 
ing a supper of roasted fish, he suddenly took out his big knife 
and cut the big whitefish in half. He pointed to his son-in-law and 
began to yell. 

‘Here,’ he shouted, ‘Take the fish and eat it. You always 
brag about how your people are good people. I just came back 
from following a wounded man in the snow. I could see blood on 
the snow. I believe it was my brother? After you eat the fish, call 
all the people over here. We have to get ready to follow that man 
tomorrow?” 

So Neriti ate the fish and went out and told the people to come 
over to their tent. Ebehcho explained everything again, and the 
people discussed the wounded man late into the night. 

Suddenly, Neriti got up. “There’s no use talking any more 
now? Go home now, and sleep? We are going after the wounded 
man tomorrow. If we catch up to him and find out that it was 
my tribe who wounded him, then you can kill me — cut me into 
small pieces and eat them. Go home now?” 

Neriti was a powerful medicine man, so he was not afraid. The 
people obeyed him and went home to sleep. Even Ebehcho began 
to snore. 

Neriti’s wife put her head on his shoulder and began to cry. 
“They are going to kill you for certain if they catch up to the 
wounded man,” she said. 

“Sleep, and don’t worry about me,” he said. 

After she went to sleep, he dug an eagle’s scalp out of his pack 
and heated it on the fire to make it soft. He planned to make 
medicine on all the people in the camp, so that they would sleep 
a long time. He also planned to have it snow for two days. If some- 
one had possessed the same kind of medicine, they might have 
known what he planned to do. But no one had that medicine, so 
nobody knew. After he made medicine, he went to sleep. 

In the morning Neriti awoke, but he didn’t get up. He knew 
that as long as he slept, the snow would continue to fall. So he 
went back to sleep, and he slept all day and all night. 

On the second morning, he got up. The snow was so deep that 
only the top of the tent was sticking out. He dug a tunnel out 
and made a fire, then woke his wife. He went around the camp 
to dig other people out. 
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““You people were saying last night that you would follow the 
wounded man,” he said sternly. ‘‘Why are you sleeping all day?” 

When Ebehcho woke up and ate his meal, Neriti asked him 
when he would start after the wounded man. Ebehcho looked tired. 
“Nobody can travel in that deep snow,” he answered. ‘“‘And we 
can’t find the tracks, either. We might as well forget it.” 

So Neriti was safe. But from then on, he was always on the 
lookout. He knew people didn’t like him. 

One summer day, he decided to leave the Tetsot’ine and look 
for his own people. He told his wife his plan and she began to cry. 
But in the end she agreed with him. ‘‘It’s for your own good,”’ 
she said. 

He left during the night. In the morning his wife told the 
people, ‘‘My husband is gone.” 

The Tetsot’ine waited all day and all night for Neriti’s return. 
The next day, some went to look for him, but he was gone. That 
night, a group of people made medicine to try to trace his spirit. 
They learned that he had gone back to his own people. Ebehcho 
said he would go to see Neriti the following winter, and they left 
it at that. 


The Server and the Spy 


In the days long ago, people didn’t declare war openly. If there 
was a dispute, those seeking vengeance would come quietly into 
a village. When the villagers saw them they would not fight back, 
but instead would hide under their blankets and wail. Then their 
enemies would spear them in their beds. 

Before warriors attacked an enemy this way, they would make 
camp near the enemy’s village and send in a scout to spy. His 
job was to count how many people lived there. As he counted, 
he put one small stick in his pack for each person: if a hundred 
people lived in the village, he would return to camp with a hundred 
sticks in his pack. 

While the scout was doing this, the medicine man would make 
medicine to discover if another strong medicine man lived in the 
village. If one did, the warriors would bypass that village. Another 
reason for making medicine was for the protection of the medicine 
man himself, and his people. These are the ways warriors prepared 
for war, and this is a story about how such plans once backfired. 


A group of warriors planned to make war on a small village. They 
camped nearby and sent in their spy. It so happened that the 
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enemy villagers were feasting on dry meat, dry fish, fish eggs, 
soup and so on. Each person had a birchbark bow] and a few people 
were acting as servers. It was quite noisy, since everyone seemed 
to be talking at once. The spy mingled with the crowd and no one 
noticed him. 

However, when he joined the line inside a big tent to get his 
soup, the server saw that the spy’s bowl was different. The server 
took the stranger’s bowl without saying anything, but he secret- 
ly exchanged it for another. He filled the new bowl with soup and 
passed it to the spy. As he did this, he brushed his hand against 
the stranger’s belly and felt sticks inside his clothing. The server 
then looked carefully at what the man was wearing and realized 
that the clothes were not made by his people. Noticing none of 
this, the spy passed on, taking his food. 

When all the food was dished out, the server tried to spot the 
stranger, but could not see him among the noisy crowd. 

After the meal the dance began. The people filled the big tent, 
and the stranger finally reappeared among the dancers. The server 
went to him and danced right behind him. He could hear the 
stranger singing softly, so he listened hard to hear which language 
he used. It was different from his own, and the server was now 
positive the stranger was a spy. 

When the dance ended, everyone rushed outside to the cool 
air. Although the server tried to stay near the stranger, the spy 
got away from him again. The server caught a last glimpse of the 
stranger as he slipped out of the village and into the bush. 

Back in the tent again, the server found some Elders and told 
them everything he had seen. They stopped the dance immediately 
and told everyone about the spy. The people were very frightened. 

The server stood up and spoke. ‘‘My people,’’ he said, ‘‘I think 
this spy came from a group of warriors camping out there, not 
very far away, and they are preparing themselves to come here 
before daylight to kill us all. We all know that no one escapes these 
kinds of attacks, and if I hadn’t discovered the spy, we’d all be 
dead by morning. But it’s not too late: we can still help ourselves. 
We will fight them! Go home and get ready to travel. Put on all 
your warm clothing, because we will set out tonight. Take any 
weapons you have. If you haven’t got a weapon, borrow one. 
Remember — you are doing this to protect yourselves, your wives 
and your children.” 

The men did as they were told. When they had assembled, 
the server told them all to look in the snow for the tracks of the 
spy. When they’d found them, he gave orders once more. 


‘‘Follow in line. No one is to talk or make any sort of noise. 
When we spot their fire, we will get as close as possible and watch 
until they go to sleep. Then we will attack!”’ 

They found the enemy camp and watched until all the warriors 
had gone to bed. They saw that the enemy’s weapons were in a 
pile a little apart from the tents, according to custom. When the 
fire had burned down, the villagers were ready. 

“Make sure you run between the tents and the weapons when 
we go in,” the server told them. The villagers surrounded the camp. 
Then their leader yelled and the attack began. 

Not one of the enemy warriors escaped. When the fighting 
was over, the villagers made a huge fire and burned all the enemy’s 
belongings and weapons. It was not the custom to take anything. 

When they returned to their village, the people were happy 
that it was the enemy warriors and not themselves who had died 
this day. 


The Fighting Goes On 


The K’achot’ine usually hunted in large groups, but one spring 
the people split up into smaller groups — of 10, six, and two 
hunters each. They decided to travel apart, but to keep in contact 
by the smoke from their fires, so they would always know where 
their friends were. They were hunting right on the timberline, so 
sometimes they could see each other from the tops of high hills. 
The K’achot’ine didn’t realize Tetsot’ine were also in the area. 
When they lit their fires, they were not only signalling each other, 
but their enemies as well. 


Attack! 


A group of K’achot’ine camped by a river was the first to be 
attacked. One man was killed, but a young hunter fled along the 
riverbank and lived. 

Farther on, another group was attacked, and some of them 
jumped into the river. A few escaped, but most were killed when 
the Tetsot’ine threw their spears into the water. 

A young man who was a good swimmer dove under the water 
and came up around a bend in the river. There, in the weeds, he 
saw an old man. The old man was holding a big knife and making 
medicine. The young man cried out to him, ‘“‘Save me!”’ 

But the old man told him, ‘‘You’re making too much noise. 
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They will find and kill us. Go on alone.”’ 

So the young man dove under the water again, and used the 
river to get home. The old man also escaped and met him there. 
After that, they called the river Tehttetsigeh, ‘‘more than one 
speared in the water’’ — as it is still known today. 

Although none of the others had actually seen any Tetsot’ine, 
the other groups of K’achot’ine made medicine and discovered 
what had happened to their friends. 


The K’achot’ine Brothers 


One young man decided it would be safest to take only his younger 
brother when he tried to escape the Tetsot’ine and get home. They 
separated from the rest of the group, planning to kill two caribou 
to feed themselves on the way. 

But the younger brother wanted to meet the enemy. He was 
always trying to go to the tops of hills to look for them. The older 
one spoke sternly to him. ‘‘It’s too dangerous to go to the tops 
of hills. We must hide. You must not walk ahead of me, either. 
Stay behind me all the time, and do what I do.” 

When they had been travelling for a while, they came to a 
high ridge. Before they got to the top, the older brother looked 
around carefully, and spotted a large group of people travelling 
in the lower valley. The younger one said, ‘‘Let’s call to them and 
run down.”’ 

The older one commanded him to keep his head down and be 
silent. ‘‘We’ll observe them from here. We’re not sure if they’re 
our people or not.” 

As they watched, they saw the people below stop for a while, 
then move off again. When they were out of sight, the brothers 
went to the place where they had stopped. They saw some dried 
grass on the ground and knew by this that the people were 
Tetsot’ine, since it was a custom of theirs to put hay or grasses 
in their moccasins when they walked on rocky ground. 

‘“‘And you wanted to call out to them!”’ the older brother said 
angrily. ‘‘They are the enemy!”’ 

They decided to follow the Tetsot’ine to their camp and see 
what it looked like. When they saw smoke ahead, they took cover 
and crept to a place where they could look down onto the camp. 
‘hey knew that Tetsot’ine warriors, when preparing for battle, 
would put all their weapons together in a pile and dance and sing 
around it. This is what the brothers saw taking place in the camp. 
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The Tetsot’ine were preparing for more fighting with the 
K’achot’ine people. 

The brothers decided to leave quickly. But just as they were 
about to go, a robin in a tree nearby began making a lot of noise. 
Animals and native people know that when a robin does that, it’s 
because it has seen something. The Tetsot’ine stopped their 
dancing. Two of the warriors immediately took up their weapons 
and headed for the place where the robin called and the brothers 
were hidden. 

The younger brother began to cry with fear. The older brother 
saw the tears and knew he had to act quickly. Since he possessed 
medicine for the sun, he knew he could use it for protection. The 
sun was behind the brothers, shining into the eyes of the warriors. 
He made the sun shine brighter and stronger until it was so hot 
that the warriors became weak, and so bright that they became 
blind. 

The warriors decided they could go no farther. They turned 
around and went back to their camp. The brothers escaped, and 
after killing two caribou, finally arrived safely at the camp of their 
own people. 


To Safety 


A small group of K’achot’ine hunting on the land learned from 
their medicine man that they were in trouble. ‘The enemy is all 
around us,”’ they were told. 

Instead of finding food, the people had to spend their time 
hiding from the Tetsot’ine. They were afraid to go to sleep, to 
make fire, to hunt. Finally, they decided to give up the hunt, and 
to just try to make it back to their main camp alive. But they 
were unsure which way to go. 

They asked the medicine man for help. After he sang for a 
while, he told the people that, although Tetsot’ine surrounded 
them, there was a gap they could get through. The question was, 
could they get through without being seen? 

The medicine man asked for the owl head skin he carried in 
his pack. He heated it by a small fire until it became soft, then 
put it on his head and began to sing. Slowly, a thick fog descended. 
When he had finished, he told the people to tie themselves to one 
another in a single line, using a strong rawhide thong. With the 
medicine man leading the way, they set out, under cover of the 
heavy fog. 
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They ran all day, and when at night the medicine man made 
medicine, he was able to report that there were no Tetsot’ine 
warriors nearby. The K’achot’ine hunters slept very well; they 
were exhausted. They all arrived home safely, even though they 
were without meat. They were alive, thanks to medicine. 


The Plan for Revenge 


It had been a terrible summer for the K’achot’ine people. Of the 
many groups who had gone hunting, fewer than half returned to 
the main camp. Those who had survived were angry, and they 
vowed revenge. 

‘“We are not weak!” they declared. They gathered everyone 
together and discussed what to do. They asked their medicine men 
to discover just how strong Tetsot’ine medicine was. Having done 
that, they made a plan. 

The plan involved working K’ achot’ine medicine on the minds 
of the Tetsot’ine. They would make the Tetsot’ine believe they 
wanted peace — then they would repay them for the deaths of 
their brothers. 

In the autumn, deep in K’achot’ine territory, the people 
prepared for winter by catching many fish. They fished lakes that 
had different kinds of fish, using hooks. They also fished rivers 
between two rapids, using a trap, and were able to catch hundreds 
of whitefish, in both the summer and in early fall, when the ice 
is thin. 

After the big meeting, a middle-aged man and his wife trav- 
elled to one of these lakes in order to catch trout. The husband 
had been to the lake the year before, and knew the country well. 
He explained to his wife how they would use hooks to catch the 
fish. However, as they drew near the spot where the fish were 
plentiful, the man saw two black specks along the shore ahead. 

“Sit down here,” he told his wife. “I don’t remember two rocks 
like that. I don’t know what they can be. I don’t remember anyone 
telling me about anyone drowning here. Maybe they are two 
people.”’ 

They watched for a while. They were too cautious to make 
a fire, in case the two dots were their enemies. After a while, the 
specks moved, and soon they could see smoke from a fire. 

‘They are not our people,” the man told his wife. “They must 
be Tetsot’ine.”” They immediately went back to the main camp 
and told the other K’achot’ine what they had seen. 
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The K’achot’ine knew what was happening. The medicine had 
begun to work, and the Tetsot’ine were already moving down the 
string of fish lakes toward them. They were coming, thinking that 
the K’achot’ine wanted to make peace. 

The K’achot’ine sent some people out to make a fishing camp, 
so that the Tetsot’ine would reach them first. They were to delay 
the Tetsot’ine warriors for a day or two, and were to tell them 
that they were fishing in preparation for a big feast for the leaders 
of both tribes. They were to treat the Tetsot’ine well, and let them 
believe that peace would soon be made. 

Sure enough, a group of Tetsot’ine arrived at the fish camp. 
Everything went according to plan. The newcomers were not ex- 
pecting a fight and they were relaxed. In the evening, all the people 
feasted and danced. It was difficult for the K’achot’ine to do this, 
because all they could think about was the murders that had taken 
place during the summer. 

The next morning, all the Tetsot’ine were killed. 


Ebehcho Comes Looking for His Warriors 


When the days become long again after the winter, a large group 
of Tetsot’ine, led by Ebehcho, came down the fish lakes. They were 
looking for the first group of people who had passed by in the 
fall. The K’achot’ines knew this would happen, and had moved 
their people from the main camp to the fish camp where the first 
group of Tetsot’ine had died. 

When Ebehcho came ashore, the K’achot’ine put on a big act, 
trying to fool him into thinking everything was all right. 

““What happened to the others?”’ Ebehcho asked. 

“Your people made peace with us,” the K’achot’ine leaders 
answered. “They are at another camp now, and we are only fishing 
so they can carry on with their feasting.” 

But Ebehcho wasn’t satisfied with this answer. ‘‘Why are 
there so many old people among you?”’ he asked suspiciously. 
‘““You!”’ he yelled, pointing his finger at a young teenager, ‘‘what 
has happened to my people? I think you have killed them!’’ He 
was trying to frighten the young boy, but the boy was too clever 
for him. 

“Grandfather,” he said politely, “there are a lot of people back 
at another camp. They are dancing and having fun. My people 
are having fun, too.” 

This finally convinced Ebehcho they were telling the truth. 
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“Let’s trade some of our things as an act of friendship,” some- 
one suggested. Everyone agreed that this was a good idea. Some 
of the Tetsot’ine, who travelled farther south and had already had 
contact with white men, carried cloth and axes and knives. The 
trading and bargaining began. One strong medicine man of the 
K’achot’ine offered a whole moosehide in exchange for a long knife. 

The Tetsot’ine man eyed the hide. ‘It’s too dry,” he said. ‘‘I 
will cut my knife in half. It is worth only half the length of the 
blade.”’ 

While this was taking place, a quarrel broke out in the crowd. 
Some of the people couldn’t hold back their anger any longer — 
all they could think about was the previous summer when so many 
had lost relatives. 

When the fighting began, the Tetsot’ine man with the knife 
drew it back, intending to stab the K’achot’ine man in the belly. 
But the K’achot’ine possessed strong medicine, and he began to 
repeat his medicine words. ‘‘When the earth is close to the sun, 
everything melts.” 

Instantly the blade of the knife melted. When the Tetsot’ine 
saw this happen to his knife, he fled. But K’achot’ine ran after 
him and killed him. In the end, all the Tetsot’ine warriors lay dead. 

The K’achot’ine prepared themselves for more fighting, and 
waited at the camp. Although more Tetsot’ine attempted to come 
to the camp, they were always turned back. And that was the 
end of the fighting between the two peoples. 
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The Drum 


The old people tell us that the Creator gave 
Dene medicine powers to help them survive the hardships of living. 
It was part of our spiritual beliefs, just as it was part of the beliefs 
of all native peoples in Canada. The Elders say our people could 
not have survived without this medicine. 

All people did not have the same kind of powers. Some had 
very strong medicine, and to them a drum song was given. The 
song came from the Creator and was given for a special purpose. 

It’s known that three or four of these special people lived in 
every Dene group. Medicine powers were distributed fairly among 
the people. 

Although our people had songs for fun and dancing, drum 
songs were different. They were for praying, healing, seeing the 
future, for thanksgiving, and for preaching and teaching. Drum 
songs came two ways — through visions, or through a person’s 
medicine. Life was hard in the old days, and people depended on 
the drum for spiritual strength. 


A certain man saw visions at various times in his life. Once he 
saw a vision of four drums. There was no one else around at the 
time, just this man and four drums in the air. He could hear some- 
one singing, and knew that the song was a gift for him, a message 
from the Creator. The words went something like this: 


My people, the time on this earth is very short. 
Be good people, help each other. Work hard: that’s 
part of the order of our Creator. Don’t complain. 
Love one another. Listen to the drum song and 
live by it. 


Many songs were passed from generation to generation. That’s 
why we know how to sing drum songs even now, although a lot 
of us — especially the young — have forgotten where the songs 
came from and what their original purpose was. When the mis- 
sionaries came, people started going to church and used new ways 
of praying, along with the traditional songs. 

In the early early days, the Dene moved in small groups on 
the land, following game all year long. Every summer, the people 
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gathered together. They would have a big drum dance, and the 
medicine people would sing prayer songs. They would ask the 
Creator for help during the coming year, and give thanks for all 
that had passed. They would walk slowly around in a big circle, 
singing and beating on the drum. The people followed in the circle, 
praying. As soon as they ended one song, they would start another. 
After prayers, the social part of the dance would begin and 
everyone would have good time. That was the way they conducted 
a drum dance in the old days. 


The Old Man 
Sitting on a Leaf 


When the world was new, different kinds of 
people had medicine power. Not everyone had a medicine, but 
many who did had powerful medicine. Most of the powerful 
medicine people used their medicine to help the poor, lead the 
people, and find food so the Dene could survive. Unfortunately, 
some were bad and used medicine to kill people and start wars. 
But as arule, to become a medicine man or woman, you were sup- 
posed to be a good person: if you did something bad, you could 
not receive medicine. 

Medicine is very hard to receive. Once you are a medicine 
person, the laws are strict, and require discipline. 
All medicine people had to follow the rules of their medicine. A 
medicine is a form of respect for natural law, so the medicine 
person had to follow certain rules in order to please his or her 
medicine. Many people died because they didn’t follow their 
medicine law. 


There was once a young boy who wanted to be a medicine man, 
but was having a hard time getting medicine. He was a good 
person, but he wasn’t born with medicine, so he had to discover 
it somehow. His father was a strong medicine man who wanted 
his son to have medicine. But it seemed as if the boy couldn’t get 
medicine. His parents were worried. 

‘“You must be doing bad things, because you don’t inherit 
the medicine,’’ the father said one morning. 

‘“‘No, Daddy, I’m very good. I’ve never done anything wrong 
since I was born,”’ replied the youngster. 

His father shook his head. ‘‘My boy, you are going to be poor 
after we die. How are you going to make a living if you don’t have 
a medicine? You will always have to depend on other people, and 
I don’t like to see my boy live like that.’’ The man thought for 
a moment. ‘‘This is your last chance. I’m going to make you a 
birchbark canoe so you can go out on the lake and spend the night. 
If you don’t discover a medicine, then that’s the end.”’ 

The father made the canoe and gave it to the boy. ‘“‘Take your 
spear and paddle out on the lake,” he told his son. “When you 
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get tired, just go to sleep. If you don’t see anything at night 
through your special vision, that means you won’t get any 
medicine at all.’’ 

The boy was paddling along the shore when he saw a woodland 
caribou swimming toward an island. He chased the caribou and 
speared it. Then he tied the carcass to the canoe and pulled it to 
the island. 

The boy beached the canoe, and pulled the caribou ashore. 
He cut off the head and started the rest of the butchering, then 
decided it would be wise to cook the head. He skinned it and hung 
it on a wooden hook beside an open fire, using a small stick to 
turn the head. Then he felt sleepy, so he lay down on the ground. 

Suddenly, he saw somebody paddling towards the shore of 
the island. It was an old man, sitting on a leaf. 

“T’m travelling across the ocean to get my wife,”’ the old man 
told the boy. ‘“‘Some people stole her while I was hunting, and 
I’m going after them. I want you to come with me, but first you 
have to tell me all the bad things you have done in your life. If 
you don’t tell me the truth, you can’t come with me. So think 
carefully.” 

The boy thought. Then he said: ‘‘I can’t think of anything 
bad I’ve done in all my years. I’ve never thought anything bad. 
I never did anything bad. I listened to my parents. I never stole 
anything, I never fought, I never bothered any girls. All this time 
I’ve been good, and I want to have a medicine.” 

“You're wrong,”’ said the old man. ‘‘You did do something 
bad at one time, and that’s what prevents you from getting 
medicine. If you don’t remember, I’ll help you. 

“One morning, you got up and went outside the tent and lit 
a fire. It was cold, but there was no wind. Your parents were sleep- 
ing and you sat alongside the fire, cooking your fish. Your sister 
got up and came outside. She had become a woman, but she wasn’t 
married yet. You weren’t supposed to look at her or talk to her. 
But you did, didn’t you” 

“Yes,” admitted the boy. 

“That’s what prevented you from getting medicine. That’s 
the only bad thing you ever did in your life. And now you’ve 
confessed it, so come with me,”’ the old man said. 

“What about the caribou head I’m cooking”’ asked the boy. 

‘“We won't be long. Let it cook.”’ 

“But grandfather, your boat is too small.’’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter. I used to take your granny out in it and 
I paddled across three oceans. Come, sit behind me.”’ 
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The boat looked to him like it was just a leaf floating on the 
lake, but the boy jumped onto it, behind the old man. And in two 
or three strokes, they were at the far shore. 

There were many people on the shore. An old woman called 
to the boy, and she gave him some sinew. 

“Take this,” she said. ‘‘When you’re hungry, you can make 
a snare for rabbits, or your wife can sew with it. You can use it 
for anything. Any animal you need is yours.”’ 

An old man gave him a short net. ‘“‘Take this net. You’ll need 
fish. If you’re really stuck, you can put this net in any kind of 
lake in the country for fish.” 

The boy took the gifts and went back to the first old man. 

“T’m going to the tent where they’ve got my wife,” the old 
man said. ‘I want you to see this, because it might happen to 
you someday.” When they reached the tent, two young men came 
out to fight with the old man. 

The old man grabbed the first young man and threw him in- 
to the air, so that he landed in a forked tree trunk and couldn’t 
get out. Then the old man threw the other young man down so 
hard that his body got stuck in the mud. The old man left the 
young men that way, and went into the tent, where he found his 
wife. 

All three climbed onto the leaf boat, and with just three paddle 
strokes they were back on the island. 

“‘When you wake up,” the old man said to the boy, ‘‘break 
up that caribou head you’re cooking, but don’t eat the jaw meat. 
Leave the meat on one side of the jaw, put the caribou in your 
canoe, and go home. 

‘Hide when you get ashore. When no one is looking, take the 
jaw and run into your tent as fast as you can. Jump under your 
blanket with the jaw in your hand. Put the jaw on the blanket 
in front of you, and I will help you with your medicine song: I 
will give you the medicine we want you to have. It will help your 
people in future, and help you in your own life. I’ll leave you now, 
but I'll help you with your song and your medicine.” 

When the boy awoke, he was surprised to see the caribou head 
still turning. So he did exactly what the old man had told him 
to do. When he reached his home, his sister was playing on the 
shore. He waited until she went inside, and then ran as fast as 
he could into the tent. The old man from the island came to him 
as he was singing his song on the blanket. 

The tent filled with people listening to the medicine entering 
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into him. Everyone was happy that they had a strong medicine 
man among them. 

After he got his medicine, the boy killed something every time 
he hunted. Each time he put a fish net in the lake, he caught more 
fish than anyone else. Many times when people were almost 
starving, he set his net in a lake and caught fish. All his life, people 
depended on him. He had medicine to cure people, and medicine 
to hunt. He was a great man among his people. 

But once when he was out hunting in the winter, a young man 
came along and stole his wife away. When he got home and learned 
what had happened, he went to the other man’s tent. 

Two young men came out to fight with him. He grabbed one 
by the shoulder and threw him into a fork in a nearby tree. He 
threw the other boy down so hard that all the fat on his body stuck 
to the frozen ground. 

From then on, people truly believed he was a powerful man. 
They were afraid to go against him, and they depended on him 
for hunting, fishing and healing. 
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The Bad Medicine Man 


It’s hard to trace the early villages and settle- | 
ments of Canada’s original people. The people had their own names 
for these places, but in our time we don’t know them, so in many © 
cases they have been lost to memory. We do know that most | 
villages were located at good fish lakes. | 

Some groups, such as the Shihta Got’ine, followed the game | 
and were travelling all the time. They made no settlements at all. 

One group of people stayed at a river when the fish ran well 
in the fall. They had developed a fish trap — a structure like a 
dam with a small opening the fish went through. A box was 
attached to the opening to catch them. 

Among these people there was a bad medicine man. He was 
the kind of man who treated his own people badly because he 
thought no one possessed medicine stronger than his. He fright- 
ened people with his medicine power, and used it to get whatever 
he wanted from them. He forced them to do whatever he wanted, 
and he had even harmed and killed people. 

Everyone hated this medicine man and wished him dead, but 
no one was able to do anything about him. In order to fight 
medicine power such as he had, one would have to possess even 
stronger power. 

One autumn when the people built their fish trap as usual, 
they made several holes in it, as there were many people fishing 
at one time. They planned to take many fish and share them with 
everyone. But they had put their dam in too soon, and they caught 
very few fish. The bad medicine man decided that since there 
weren’t many fish, he would take what there was for himself. He 
refused to share. 

The people were very angry, but they were helpless. Even 
though their children were hungry, they were afraid to say 
anything, because the medicine man might kill them. 

In this village, a mother and son lived alone in their tent. They 
had nothing at all to eat, and the mother felt very sorry for her 
son. The boy was wondering why he and his mother had no one 
to help them in their situation. 

“Mother, why do other kids have a dad and brother and sister, 
and I have none?” he asked one day. 
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“It’s a long story,’’ she answered. ‘“‘A long time ago, when 
you were a baby, we were very happy. Your father was a well-to- 
do man, a good hunter. You had an older brother and sister, too. 
We were a happy family until your father had a great quarrel with 
that bad medicine man. He is responsible for your father’s, your 
sister’s and your brother’s deaths, and that is why only you and 
I are left. You’re too young to understand it now.” 

“‘T’ll go down to see that old man,” the boy decided. ‘‘He might 
give us one fish. I’m hungry.’’ His mother reluctantly agreed to 
let him try. 

When the boy found the old man, he was sitting on the edge 
of the fish trap. He looked up and saw the boy. ‘‘What do you 
want?” he asked. 

‘“My mother and I are hungry. Give us one fish,” the boy said. 

The old man looked at the boy. ‘‘He’s big now,”’ he thought. 
“‘T didn’t wipe out the whole family after all.’’ There were a lot 
of big whitefish in the trap, but he picked out a single small 
jackfish and gave it to the boy. 

“Take this,’’ he said. ‘‘And don’t come back. It isn’t my fault 
you're hungry.” 

The boy took the fish and went home to his mother, who cried 
with relief. They ate the skinny jackfish for supper. Before going 
to bed, the boy thought about the old man. ‘‘He is responsible 
for my family’s deaths. Tomorrow I am going to look into that.” 

It so happened that the boy possessed strong medicine power, 
but until now he had been too young to test it. He decided that 
now was the time. He would use his own medicine to get revenge 
against the old man. 

First he would investigate the strength of the old man’s 
medicine power. 

- The boy went to sleep and entered his medicine world. He had 
to find something that the old man didn’t know. He tried water, 
but the old man had all the water medicine necessary. In fact 
everything he tried, the old man already had power in that area. 
He couldn’t think of anything the old man didn’t know about. 

Then the boy thought about the thin layer of ice that forms 
on top of snow when it’s a sunny day. The boy thought that the 
old man might not have medicine for snow crust, so he decided 
that he would use this frost medicine. 

He got up early and took a small container into the bush. It 
was autumn, and thin snow lay on the ground here and there. He 
sat down beside a patch of this snow and scraped off the crust, 
put it in his container and mixed it with water. He wanted to make 
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the old man drink it somehow. The boy had strong medicine to 
make people hungry and thirsty, and he planned to make the old 
man thirsty. 

That evening, the boy told his mother he was going down to 
the riverbank to sit, because he didn’t feel very well. Taking his 
container of water with him, he hid in the willow bushes near the 
fish trap where the old man always sat. He watched from the 
willows, and soon the old man got up and knelt to take a drink 
from the river. The boy poured his water into the river. The old 
man drank. Soon after, he drank again. 

The boy walked through the willows towards the old man. 

‘“‘Where did you come from?” the bad medicine man asked. 

“TI only want to sit beside you, Grandpa,” the boy said. 

The old man said nothing, but continued to pull fish out of 
the trap. Pretty soon he got up to take another drink from the 
river. ‘‘Grandson,”’ he asked, ‘‘how is it that the water tastes so 
good?” 

The boy said nothing. 

Again, the old man became thirsty and had a drink from the 


river. By this time his stomach was swelling up like a balloon. — 


“This is strange,” he said to himself. ‘“‘ Why am I drinking so much 
water?”’ 

Still the boy said nothing. He only watched as the old man 
got up for yet another drink. 

The bad medicine man was so full he could hardly get to his 
feet. He was holding his belly. The next time he tried to get up, 
he couldn’t do it. Instead, he just rolled over and died. And that 
was the end of the bad medicine man. 

The people were happy. ‘Thank you! Thank you!”’ they cried. 
““He’s finally dead.” They took the medicine man’s body and threw 
it into the river. 

The people had their own tradition for dealing with people 
who misused medicine, and the punishment included their families. 
The wife of the medicine man was therefore at the mercy of the 
boy who had taken his revenge. The boy went up the bank to the 
medicine man’s teepee. 

“‘T’m taking over from now on,”’ the boy said to the middle- 
aged woman within. 

The woman looked up at the boy and said nothing. Since he 
had killed her husband, she knew he was a powerful medicine boy. 

“Cook all the fish you have,” the boy told her. ‘Make a big 
meal for everybody. That fish is the food your old man took from 
lis? 
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The woman was afraid of him, and started cooking the fish. 
When it was ready, the boy summoned everyone for a big feast. 
Afterwards, he took all the old man’s dry fish and divided it 
equally among the people until there was nothing left. 

Then the boy spoke to the people. He had taken revenge, he 
said, because the medicine man had murdered people, including 
the boy’s family. He had treated the people badly, and was a very 
bad leader. The boy told the people that he would be willing to 
take over the leadership, and that he would do his best if they 
wanted him. 

The people cheered and said they wanted him for their leader, 
and that was what happened. 

As he grew older, the boy was regarded as a very important 
man because of his strong medicine power. He was a good hunter, 
and he looked after his people well. He saw to it that no one ever 
harmed them again. 
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Ghost Story 


There once was a master ghost-medicine man 
who had special medicine to deal with spirits. He was important 
to the people, because he dealt with all kinds of requests. If a 
person disappeared and nobody knew what had happened, he could 
help. He was able to trace the spirit of the lost person to its body 
and report if the person was alive or not. He was the master for 
this kind of work, and very respected by the people. 

People’s spirits are not all the same. Some spirits perish with 
the death of the individual. But some roam the earth after they 
leave the body, seeking to be reincarnated. A spirit will look for 
a pregnant woman to enter, so it can have a new body. Some spirits 
are reborn soon after their first death; others search for a long time. 

When a family member died, the others would sometimes 
wonder where his or her spirit had gone. They’d ask the master 
to make medicine and find out if the spirit had perished or not. 
If the spirit had been reincarnated, he would trace it to the new 
mother, and the original family would know that their relative 
was alive once more. 

There were bad medicine people, who could steal the spirit 
of another person. That person would die if not helped. A good 
ghost-medicine man could recapture the person’s spirit, and the 
patient would get well again. 

There were many ghost-medicine people, but not all of them 
had the same power. The master ghost-medicine man was the best. 
He lived a very long life, for he possessed the master medicine 
to discover what death is all about. He wanted to challenge and 
explore death, and when he was going to die, he decided to tell 
the people all about it. People had great respect for him, and they 
showed it by coming to see him one last time. A large number 
sat with him in the last days of his life. 

On his sick bed, he talked about the strong medicine power 
that had helped him and others all his life. But he knew that 
toward the end, all people get useless and have to die. 

‘‘My people,” he said, ‘I want to tell you what it is like to 
die. I will keep talking about it until the very end. When I die, 
leave me in my blanket for three days. If nothing happens, bury 
me and forget about me.” 
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He kept talking to the very end. He said, ‘‘My people, I can’t 
see you too well... it’s getting worse.”’ Soon after, he said, ‘‘I can’t 
see at all now.” And that was the end of the ghost-medicine man. 
He didn’t speak of life after death. Maybe he didn’t see anything, 
or maybe time ran out for him. 

People in those days were superstitious. They were frightened 
of the dead, and they didn’t like the medicine man’s body lying 
close to them. They put it on a platform, away from the village. 

On the third night, the dogs barked ceaselessly at the platform 
where the body lay. In the morning several Elders went to in- 
vestigate. They found the old man’s body upright, with its arms 
spread out. 

The Elders said that maybe the ghost-medicine man had tried 
to come to life again, but failed. That’s as far as his strong ghost- 
medicine ever worked to explore death. He was talked about, but 
nobody ever talked that way or worked that way again. 
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The Boy Who 
Became a Caribou 


; There once was a large group of Dene who lived 
near the treeline, snaring caribou as the herds migrated in the 
autumn. Caribou move great distances quickly in the fall, hurry- 
ing north before the snow comes, and back westward after the 
first snowfall to the shelter of the forest, where they stay all winter. 
This story happened in the season when the caribou were mov- 
ing north. 

In those days, many of the people had strong medicine power. 
But it was hard to tell exactly who had such power. 

A certain widow had a son about ten years old. This boy had 
a strong medicine for caribou. His medicine power over caribou 
was mixed up, though. He had trouble controlling it in such a way 
that he could stay human in spite of his strong attachment to 
caribou. If his mother had detected something wrong with the 
boy and reported it to other medicine people, they could have 
helped him. But nobody knew about the boy’s problem, and one 
night as the caribou were going north, an unbelievable thing 
happened. 

When the widow got up before daylight and asked her son 
to help her to start the fire, she discovered the boy was not in 
his blanket. She called worriedly for him, and woke her neighbours 
to help her look for him. 

As daylight came and the people could see better, they read 
tracks in the fresh snow that showed two caribou had come to 
the widow’s tent in the night. They were amazed to see that a 
third set of caribou tracks led out of the tent. The caribou that 
came from the tent had joined the other two, and all three sets 
of tracks led off into the wilderness. 

The people didn’t know what to make of this. Several medicine 
people who knew about caribou were summoned. They reported 
that the boy had asked his caribou friends to come and get him. 
He was too strongly attached to them to stay human, and had 
decided to become a caribou. 

“We have lost a boy to the caribou,”’ the medicine people 
reported. ‘‘We will never see that boy again.”’ 
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The widow started crying because she had lost her son, and 
everybody felt sorry. 

Not long afterward, the caribou began moving west. A large 
herd came very close to the camp where the widow lived. The 
leader of the herd had a body that was half human and half 
caribou, and he was singing a sorrowful song to his mother. All 
the people began to cry, for that was the last they saw of the 
caribou boy. 
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The Man Who 
Challenged Old Age 


There was once a man who had all the necessary 
medicine to deal with old age. He knew why people got old, and 
how it worked. His special medicine helped him live a long life, 
and by the time this story happened, he was a very, very old man. 
He was also a good man who didn’t make enemies, nor cause 
trouble for anyone. Over the years he had helped many people, 
and he was well respected. 

In those days, people without medicine were hard up, because 
they had no idea what the future of their children would be. They 
took their children to this old man and asked him to look into 
their futures. He would make medicine over them and predict that 
if they followed his advice, they would live long lives. He helped 
a lot of orphans, and many others, too. 

But having such master medicine wasn’t enough for the old 
man. He wanted to explore more deeply the mystery of old age. 
All his life he’d bragged about how long he would live, and he 
had always laughed at people who got old too fast. When he 
became old himself, he decided to challenge old age. 

One day he invited the people to come to his tent. He planned 
to become young again, he told them. 

The people were very surprised. They’d never heard anyone 
talk about old age that way. The old man explained about the 
strength of his medicine, reminding them that he had helped a 
lot of young people. He had seen their futures and they were all 
doing fine now, as he had foretold. 

“The problem,”’ he told them, ‘‘is with myself. I am too old. 
I want to try out my best medicine — the best I’ve ever used. 
If it doesn’t work, so be it. But I want to try.” 

The old man began to speak his medicine. For a long, long 
time he spoke, with all the people listening silently in the tent. 
And the watchers saw that the man’s appearance was changing. 
His grey hair was becoming darker. The wrinkles in his old skin 
disappeared. His body became strong and straight, just as if he 
were twenty years old again. Nobody spoke, because the people 
were amazed and afraid at the same time. 

After a long while, the medicine man began talking normally 
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again. ‘‘I’m not sure yet,” he told the people, ‘‘but I think I’ve 
beaten old age. We’ll have to wait a bit and see what happens.” 

The people shook his hand and patted him to make sure he 
was real. ‘““You were old, but now you’re young again!”’ they cried. 

They made a big feast and held a drum dance in the medicine 
man’s honour. Excited people followed him around all night. They 
couldn’t believe their eyes. Maybe he could make them young 
again! 

But the next day, the people saw a change in the medicine 
man’s face. When they asked him how he was, he said, “‘I feel 
older.”’ 

It was a sad day for him. The old man made medicine again, 
but he didn’t seem to be able to accomplish anything new. The 
following morning, he looked older still, and his hair had started 
to turn grey once more. On the third morning, he was a very old 
man again, the same as he was before he made the medicine. His 
eyes were so weak he could hardly see. 

“That’s it,”’ the medicine man said. ‘‘In future, nobody in this 
world will succeed in beating old age. If I can’t do it, nobody ever 
will.” 

Then he spoke of things far in the future. He predicted that 
one day people would study body organs and use ordinary 
medicine to cure sick people. Others would use the knife to cut 
out bad parts of the body, and still others would learn how to 
replace important body organs. 

‘“‘But,” he added, ‘everyone will die of old age, because that’s 
nature’s law.”’ 

The old man never again talked of becoming young, nor did 
he ever try to do it again. 


What Happened at 
Déline 


This story took place at Déline — which means 
‘head of the big river’? — on the shore of Sahtu where Sahtu Dé 
begins its journey down to Dehcho. The community, called Fort 
Franklin on maps, has existed for thousands of years, since long 
before white people came to the country. Because the fishing is 
good there all year round, there were always many Dene gathered 
at Déline. And there was always much medicine-making, because 
you never ran out of problems. 

A teenaged girl became ill at Déline. Her family fetched a 
medicine man, and he reported that a bad ghost had pierced her 
with an arrow. He said he couldn’t do anything himself; they’d 
have to send for a ghost-medicine man to deal with the problem. 

The second medicine man said the girl was spoiled, that she 
had not been behaving well — she’d been out playing at night 
too much, laughing and yelling too loudly. The medicine man ex- 
plained that a bad ghost named Ehtse Yadiglia, who had roamed 
the Earth for a long time, had taken offense at the girl’s attitude 
and shot her with a bow and arrow, intending to rob her spirit 
and to kill her. Even though the people couldn’t see anything, the 
ghost-medicine man could see the arrow sticking out of the girl’s 
chest. 

“T could take the arrow out and make the girl well,” he said. 
‘But I cannot destroy Yadiglia, nor stop him from doing this again 
to other young people who do not behave properly. I will try to 
take the arrow out now.” 

He put his hand in front of his mouth, then bent over the girl 
lying on the ground. When he stood up, everyone could see what 
he had in his hand: an arrow, dripping with blood. ‘This is 
Yadiglia’s arrow,” he said. ‘‘I will throw it back to him. It belongs 
to him, and I cannot destroy it.” 

The medicine man threw the arrow and it disappeared in the 
distance. 

“*T will set out this law for all parents to teach their children: 
do not yell or laugh loudly after dark. If you do, Yadiglia will pierce 
you with his arrow. Children should sleep during the night, and 
not disturb ghosts or their Elders.”’ 
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Swallow Medicine 


There once lived a certain old man who had 
swallow medicine. He was often able to help sick people. However, 
as he grew older, he wasn’t able to control his medicine very well, 
and occasionally he swallowed a child’s spirit by accident. When 
this happened, the child of course died. 

This old man didn’t tell anyone what was happening. One day, 
when yet another child had died, a strong medicine man was 
brought in to discover why. He reported that the swallow medicine 
man had swallowed the child’s spirit. He added that this child 
hadn’t been the first to die for that reason. 

The medicine man got together with some of his friends, and 
they extinguished the old man’s swallow medicine without 
harming him. Then they set this law: 

“Children should be still at meal times. It could happen that 
someone has swallow medicine, and if he cannot control it, the 
child’s spirit could be lost.” 
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What Happened Near 
K’ahbamitueé 


The people of K’ahbamitué once lived on an 
inland fish lake. Every year, the caribou would pass close by. As 
regularly as the changing seasons, great herds would appear, 
bringing more than enough meat for everyone. 

One year, however, the caribou failed to appear. It had been 
a particularly cold winter, and the fish in the lake had disappeared 
as well. The people were faced with starvation. 

They gathered together, and decided they would go in search 
of the caribou. 

In those days, the K’Ahbamitué people didn’t travel with dogs. 
They walked, pulling their belongings on sleds or caribou skins. 
They travelled for many days, with little or nothing to eat. Weary, 
cold and hungry, they plodded on until at last they found caribou 
tracks and followed them. 

They continued their journey until they were getting close 
to the Barrenlands — but they still hadn’t caught up with the 
herd. Almost defeated by the cold and hunger, they made camp 
one night and discussed their situation. 

‘“‘Why don’t we ask the old man to help us?”” someone said. 
They believed that a certain Elder possessed caribou medicine. 

They approached this old man and begged for his help. “If 
you don’t help us,’’ they said, “‘we will surely starve.”’ 

After a long silence, the old man spoke. He instructed the 
people to move to a big lake near the treeline. This they did the 
next day. When they had made camp, he told them to make him 
a drum. Using the fresh wood of willow and caribou skins they'd 
brought with them, the women quickly made him a drum. 

The old man warmed the drum by the fire, then began to sing: 

‘‘When I was a caribou, a long time ago, we were friends. You 
promised me that if I had problems in my lifetime you would help 
me. My people have nothing to eat and we need you, caribou.”’ 
He beat the drum as he sang. 

Suddenly many caribou appeared in the distance, moving 
across the frozen lake. 

““Go,’’ said the old man. ‘‘Get your caribou.” 

On and on the herd came. They did not run away, and the 
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people were able to take as many as they needed. 

Through his drum, the old man had spoken to the caribou and 
saved his people from starvation. 

Years later, when he was dying, the old man said, “‘All my 
life I have had strong caribou medicine, but I did not help people 
enough. I will continue to help you even after I die. Bury me on 
that hill, and each year when the first snow falls, check my grave. 
If you find a cow and calf digging there, you will know that herds 
of caribou will appear.”’ 

Ever since that day, the caribou have migrated near his grave. 
No one knows how long it will last, but just saying the words as 
the old man did makes a whole herd of caribou come that way. 
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An Oldtimer’s Prophecy 


Long ago, some of the people had special powers 
and they used this medicine in all sorts of ways, according to how 
strong their medicine was. They used medicine to survive. Some 
people could cure illness, and some could kill animals. And some 
people had a strange medicine to look a long way into the future. 
The story I’m going to tell is about a medicine man with four songs 
about the future. 


In the old days, the Sahtu Dene used to travel across the lake 
towards the Barrenlands every summer, to hunt caribou. Some 
of these Dene hunters were paddling near shore on the east side 
of Sahtu (where Port Radium is today) and they came to a place 
where rocky cliffs rise high over the water. Like all Dene, they 
believed it was bad medicine to pass in front of this rock: it was 
said that loud noises came from within it. The Sahtu Dene always 
portaged their canoes inland to avoid passing in front of the for- 
bidden rock. These particular hunters pulled their canoes out of 
the water, but decided not to portage that night. Instead, they 
camped near the cliff. 

During the night everybody was awakened by the singing of 
the medicine man. No one could disturb the medicine man, nor 
speak to him while he sang, so they stayed up all night. 

In the morning, when the medicine man stopped singing, the 
people at last spoke to him. ‘‘What is the matter? Did we do 
something wrong?”’ they asked. ‘‘Why did you sing all night and 
let no one sleep?”’ 

“I foresaw many things and I was disturbed,”’ replied the 
medicine man. ‘‘I thought they would harm my people.”’ 

They asked him what he had seen. 

The medicine man told them of his strange vision. ‘‘I saw 
people going into a big hole in the ground — strange people, not 
Dene. Their skin was white. They were going into a hole with all 
kinds of metal tools and machines and making a lot of noise, so 
I followed them. They were going back and forth into that hole. 
They were doing all kinds of things that made a lot of noise and 
they were digging a great tunnel. 

‘“‘On the surface where they lived, there were strange houses 
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with smoke coming out of them. Another thing I saw were big 
boats with smoke coming out of them, going back and forth on 
the river. And I saw a flying bird — a big one. They were loading 
it with things. It didn’t seem to harm anybody, but it made a lot 
of noise. 

“‘T watched them and finally saw what they were making with 
whatever they were digging out of the hole — it was something 
long, like a stick. I wanted to know what it was for — I saw what 
harm it would do when the big bird dropped this thing on people 
— they all died from this long stick, which burned everyone. 

“The people they dropped this long thing on looked like us, 
like Dene. I wondered if this would happen on our land or if it 
would harm our people. But I saw no one harmed here, only the 
material that was taken out of our land by people who were just 
living among us. That bothered me. But it isn’t for now; it’s a 
long time in the future. It will come after we are all dead.”’ 


The man spoke of this vision long before the white people came 
to the North. All the old people talk about this man who foresaw 
things a long time ago. 

What the medicine man saw in his vision was people at Echo 
Bay Mine, mining the uranium from which the first atomic bomb 
was made in the 1940s. What he also saw was the explosion of 
the bomb on the Japanese people, which happened in 1945. 
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The Man With Strong 
Muskox Medicine 


A large group of Dene camped close to Sahtu 
early one spring long ago. As the weather started to get warm, 
the days got longer and the caribou started to migrate. The great 
herd moved away from its winter home in the forest toward the 
Barrenlands, where the animals then moved steadily north. This 
meant the people had to hunt farther and farther from camp. 

Some of the hunters decided to get together to see if they could 
catch up with the main herd. They travelled two whole days, but 
they couldn’t catch up with any of the caribou. On the third day, 
hungry and tired, they unhappily decided to go back. At mid-day 
they made a fire, and ate the last of their dry meat. 

One of the hunters suddenly yelled at another: ““You are 
always bragging about muskox medicine. What is it anyway? Here 
we are, tired and hungry. Why can’t you do something for us?” 

This story is very old, from the time when so many people 
had very strong medicine power. But it was hard for the hunters 
to believe in the muskox medicine this person said he had. In those 
days, most people had never seen a muskox, because these animals 
live far out in the Barrenlands. 

The hunter stirred himself. ‘‘I will try, but don’t speak to me 
during my medicine making,” he said. “‘I will cut a small tree and 
try to make a circle with its trunk, joining the ends together. If 
I make the circle, set your snares on the shore. The muskoxen 
will come.”’ 

The medicine man cut down a small tree, and, singing away 
all day, tried to make a circle. He wanted the ends to join and 
stick together, just as if they were growing into each other. All 
the other hunters were watching with interest, to see if the circle 
would happen. And late in the day, the medicine man did make 
the circle. 

The people rushed into the bush, made a fence and set snares 
the same way they had for caribou. Meanwhile, the medicine man 
was playing with the circle he had made, throwing it out onto the 
lake and running after it. 

At last, the people heard a thunder-like noise. A great herd 
of muskoxen was running toward them from the north. 
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Most of the muskoxen were caught in the snares. The people 
were very busy killing them, and some were already running to 
the fire to cook the meat. 

The medicine man, still playing with the circle he had made, 
was in a trance. He could hear very far, and he also could get angry 
very easily. It was always the people’s law that when a strong 
medicine man was in a trance, nobody was supposed to speak 
against him. But one loudmouthed individual was talking about 
the medicine man. 

“Look at him,”’ the hunter jeered. ‘‘He is so proud of himself, 
he’s playing with that circle just like a kid.”” An Elder hushed 
him, warning that the medicine man might hear. But it was too 
late: the medicine man did hear him. He stopped playing with the 
circle and walked quickly to the one muskox left standing. He 
slapped the side of its face. 

“Go back to the Barrenlands and don’t return again,” he 
shouted. ‘“The people don’t appreciate you here.’’ He threw his 
circle to the north, and the muskox began to run after it. 

All the muskoxen came alive again, and the frightened people 
ran off in all directions. Even the meat that was cut up came alive 
and ran away. In a few minutes there was nothing left. 

The hunters were back where they had started. They were 
angry enough to kill the loudmouthed man, but the only thing 
they could do now was go home. And for the next hundred years, 
nobody saw a single muskox in that area. 

After this long period, Dene came back to the place. They had 
among them another medicine man who knew about muskox. The 
people begged him to make the muskoxen come. He said he would 
try. 

The medicine man cut a small tree trunk and tried to make 
a circle. After singing most of the day, he had just about made 
the circle. But he was not quite able to make the ends meet, and 
he could not push them any closer together. He told the people 
that he had thought he could make it, but the anger of the first 
man who made the medicine circle made it impossible for anyone 
else to do it. 

“T can’t make it,” he said. ‘‘But even incomplete it has strong 
power to make the muskoxen come to the treeline, and some will 
come a short distance into the forest. If you hunt as far as the 
treeline, you'll see muskoxen.”’ 

To this day, the muskoxen will come as far as the treeline 
around Sahtu, on the north shore toward the great Barrenlands. 
That is how powerful these two medicine men were. 
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Two Men Play with 
Medicine Power 


Some people used to challenge others with their 
medicine, even though this could be dangerous. This story shows 
just how dangerous it was. 

A long-ago medicine man named Chu was a better hunter than 
anybody else in the region. He was good because he could run 
very fast: if a caribou or moose ran away on him, he would run 
after the animal and catch up. Chu was also very attractive to 
women, which meant that many other men were jealous of him. 
But he didn’t know this. 

One winter, Chu’s people had travelled all the way to the 
treeline, only to find that the caribou were gone. The hunters had 
to track down whatever else they could. Chu saw moose tracks, 
which he followed. The moose ran away and Chu chased it. He 
ran all day, using his medicine to run. He was in a trance, so he 
didn’t pay any attention to his surroundings. He ran late into the 
night, heading straight north. The moose ran onto the Barren- 
lands, but Chu kept on chasing it. At last, the moose reached the 
frozen Arctic Ocean, and ran out onto the ice. Only when Chu 
reached the shore of the ocean did he understand that one of his 
rivals had played a trick on him, causing him to get lost in the 
hope that he’d never come back. Chu was angry at the person who 
had tricked him with medicine power. He realized that he probably 
would never get home, because he had run so far. 

But Chu was not an ordinary man. He took a handful of snow, 
made a ball out of it, and threw it after the moose. Suddenly a 
very strong wind blew in from the frozen ocean. Chu sat down 
to wait, and soon he saw the moose running toward him. It came 
ashore and he shot it with his bow and arrow. The wind stopped, 
and he found some driftwood to make a fire. He ate a good meal. 

Chu had lost track of time in his trance, but now he was back 
to normal. He realized he was far from home with no way to get 
back except to walk. He found traces of Inuit, the Arctic people, 
and he was afraid, because Inuit are strong people, and were 
enemies of Dene at that time. The medicine man knew he must 
hurry from this country and return to his own land. He began 
to ready himself for the journey. 
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Chu decided to dry some of the moose meat, so he looked for 
more driftwood. He tanned the hide, which took him several days 
because wood was scarce. But in two weeks he had made himself 
many pairs of moccasins for the trip home. By this time, there 
was water everywhere as the snow melted more quickly every day. 

Chu began to walk, carrying a heavy pack, on the long journey 
to find his relatives, who lived near K’Ahbamjtué. When he was 
tired he slept, and when he was hungry he ate. There were ducks 
everywhere. He had to walk all the way around the lakes he came 
to, because their ice was breaking up, leaving large stretches of 
open water. Then, many days later, he saw the forest ahead. 

As Chu entered the bush country, green leaves were appear- 
ing on the birch and willows. As he travelled on, he began to 
recognize landmarks. This made him happy: he was going to 
survive, and he would see his people soon. 

He thought about the man who had done the evil trick to him. 
“Someday I will repay that man with his own trick,’’ Chu thought. 

As he travelled day after day, Chu came to fish lakes he knew. 
At last, he came upon a big lake where his people usually gathered 
to fish every summer, and he could see signs of them. Soon Chu 
heard the noise of drums ahead. 

As he came to his people’s camp, Chu saw that a big dance 
was going on. He heard a woman crying. It sounded like his 
mother. Chu went to the tent where the crying had come from, 
and sure enough, there was his mother. 

‘““Why are you crying?”’ he asked her. ‘‘I will live for a long 
time after you die.’’ The poor woman hugged her son with joy. 

Chu went outside to where the people were dancing. He danced 
right into the crowd. Everybody was happy, yelling that Chu was 
back. 

Chu made it a point to find out who had played the terrible 
trick on him. The next winter, at about the same time as he himself 
had been lost, he found out. When the man who had done the trick 
to him went hunting, Chu tricked him with some medicine, and 
the man never came back. He was lost for good. 

These two were involved in dangerous medicine, and one man 
lost his life over it. 
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The Old Man 
Smells Smoke 


A group of Dene visited an inland fish lake 
in March as the days were getting longer. They knew that enemy 
warriors were in the area looking for villages to attack, so the 
people were very careful not to make tracks unless they had to. 
They hid themselves in an isolated area so the enemy could not 
find them, but it happened that four of their people had gone to 
another fish lake to use hooks through the ice. 

In the meantime, the enemy, searching for people to attack, 
came close to the main camp. The enemy warriors travelled late 
into the night, then made camp. One old man had been walking 
far behind, taking his time because of his age. When he caught 
up to where his friends were making making camp, he said, “‘I 
have news for you.” They asked eagerly what he had to tell them. 

‘“‘Quite a way back, I am sure I smelled smoke,” said the old 
man. ‘‘The wind came from that direction, so when I smelled 
smoke, I went back and retraced my steps. Again I smelled it, 
in the same place. I am convinced that we missed some people 
back there.”’ 

His leader said, ‘‘We should send a spy there right away.” 

A spy set out, back down the trail to the place spoken of by 
the old man. He searched, and sure enough, there was a village. 
The spy counted the people and got back to camp without being 
detected. 

Now the warriors had to make medicine. The purpose of this 
medicine was to try to find out if there was a strong medicine 
warrior in the village. If there was, they would bypass it. Another 
type of medicine let them look into the future, to see if they would 
come out of the village safely. 

When the medicine man told the warriors that everything 
would work out well for them, they decided they would attack 
early the next morning before daylight. 

In the village, where nobody was expecting any attack, there 
lived a widower with his son. This young man had medicine power. 
Every time he killed a ptarmigan, he would leave the feathers in 
a big hole in the snow. This hole wasn’t very far from his tent, 
which may have been why the young man was always alert in the 
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early morning — especially to the possibility that his medicine 
was warning him of something. 

When the boy heard the noise of the attack early that morning, 
he jumped out of bed and into the hole full of feathers, where he 
hid. But the enemy warriors were poking around to find out if 
anybody was hiding, so the young man quickly decided to run 
and find the four people who had gone to the other fish lake. 

The young man never stopped running until he got to the 
distant fish lake. He broke the news about the attack by the 
enemy. 

‘Nobody escaped except me,” the boy said. “‘If you want to 
make medicine, do it now, because they will find my track and 
follow me here. It’s getting to be daylight already.”’ 

The four people and the boy started to make medicine. How 
were they going to be safe from this enemy? 

One man said, “I have a medicine for snow to fall.’”’ Another 
man said, ‘I have medicine for a twist wind.”’ 

The boy interrupted. “There are enemy warriors coming 
toward us!’’ he shouted. 

“Tell us when they reach the middle of the lake,” the others 
said. 

‘‘They’re in the middle of the lake now,” cried the boy. 

The first medicine man said, “‘I’ll make snow fall on them.”’ 
And the second directed a raging whirlwind at the enemy. There 
was blinding, thick snow, and the wind whirled and howled 
everywhere. 

The five slept on the ground in their camp. The wind blew 
for two days before they finally got up. All they could see 
everywhere was drifted snow. They didn’t know what had 
happened to their enemies; possibly they had gotten blown away 
by a strong blast of the twister. They visited their hooks, found 
fish, and ate a good meal. 

They went to look for their relatives, but couldn’t find 
anybody alive. The country was covered with drifts of snow. 
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Ayah, The Proud 
Medicine Man 


When a young man had a strong medicine of 
his own and could do something with it, he was usually proud 
of this and had no fear of anyone. His medicine usually told him 
how long he would live, and that is why he had no fear. 

Ayah, a strong medicine man, travelled from village to village. 
Everybody knew him, and all the young women wanted to marry 
him. But Ayah was so proud he thought he deserved a special 
woman, a medicine woman who could take care of him. 

A lot of young women tried their luck with Ayah. They would 
stay with him for a while, but Ayah quickly grew unhappy with 
them. This was because Ayah was hard to please. 

Once, a girl made a good beaver hide into a jacket for Ayah. 
He put the jacket on and twisted his body this way and that. He 
felt the jacket carefully. Then he told her rudely, ‘“‘You can’t tan 
hide. This jacket is just like a board. It makes too much noise 
to be tanned well.’’ So the young woman lost her man. 

Later on, an older woman tried to marry Ayah. She stayed 
with him for a while, and Ayah was always testing the woman 
for medicine. One day he said, ‘‘Let’s make a canoe with 
birchbark.”’ 

Together, they made the canoe. You’re supposed to gum a 
canoe before you put it into the water, but Ayah didn’t intend 
to do that for his own reasons. 

The woman was alert to the ways he might be testing her. 
She had medicine for sewing things to make them waterproof, so 
she sewed the birchbark so tightly that it wouldn’t leak. As soon 
as the canoe was sewn, Ayah took it down to the water without 
gumming it, jumped in, and paddled out onto the lake. He expected 
the water to leak into the canoe. 

But Ayah didn’t see any water coming into the canoe. He 
looked behind and in front. Not a drop of water was leaking in! 
This made Ayah very happy. He had found the kind of woman 
he was looking for — a medicine woman. He paddled back and 
forth, singing his love song. And so Ayah found a wife. 
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Kochon: Strong Warrior 
and Medicine Man 


Kochon was a medicine man to fear. He helped 
people, but he was a cruel warrior, too. So he helped others on 
his own terms and in his own way. 

Once, Kochon’s group of Dene was staying at an inland fish 
lake. When it got cold, the fish started to disappear, and in time 
there were hardly any fish to catch. People started to starve. 

The leader of the group spoke: ‘We can’t stay here any 
longer,”’ he said. ‘‘We are going to starve.” 

Kochon replied, “You should go and search for caribou. I will 
stay here a bit longer.” 

Kochon was a person with a strange personality. People feared 
him so much, they didn’t argue with him. 

After the others had left to search for caribou, Kochon stayed 
behind with his three young wives. Since he wasn’t an ordinary 
person, he caught enough fish for them all to eat well. 

But later on, Kochon decided to search for caribou. He chose 
a different area from that hunted by the first group of Dene. He 
travelled with his three wives, each pulling her own sleigh made 
with caribou leg hide. (Hide from caribou legs, with the hair on, 
was sewn together like a long bag, easily pulled on the snow.) 
Kochon killed a couple of caribou and ptarmigan, and his family 
ate well as they travelled. 

Day after day, they came to trails made by the other group 
of people. The signs on these trails showed that the people were 
starving. Kochon made it a point to investigate every campsite. 

“There is one man hunting all the time,”’ he said, “‘but he has 
frozen his feet. They will starve even more.” 

The trails were getting fresher, which meant they were catch- 
ing up to the main group. Soon they were very close to the people 
ahead. Instead of overtaking them, Kochon ordered his wives to 
make camp. They didn’t argue, because they were afraid of him. 

Kochon’s and his wives’ clothing was new and in good condi- 
tion, because Kochon was a good hunter and could always pro- 
vide fresh hides for sewing into garments. But when camp was 
set up, Kochon did a strange thing. He told his wives to sit close 
to the fire, then took a lighted stick and scorched their new parkas, 
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pants and mukluks, so that the clothing began to look very old. 
He had them do the same to his own garments. 

“We will cache all of our meat here, and leave it,’’ said Kochon. 
“We will catch up with the other group and pretend we are 
starving. I want you women to hide your hair and keep your heads 
low all the time. Don’t say anything. I’ll do the talking.’ The 
fightened women nodded obediently. 

Kochon’s party soon caught up to the other group at their 
camp. The people were a pitiful sight, all starving in the cold 
winter. They had not been able to find the caribou. They wailed 
that they were starving. 

“We are starving, too,’’ lied Kochon. ‘“‘We can’t go any 
farther.”’ 

““But we can’t stay here,’’ replied the leader of the group. ‘“We 
have to keep on going in case we find caribou.” 

“T’ll stay here longer,’’ said Kochon. ‘‘Maybe I can kill a few 
rabbits or something.”’ 

The group’s hunter, whose name was Bo, had hunted every 
day, killing ptarmigan and rabbits, but one night Bo had frozen 
his feet after getting them wet in an overflowing river. The people 
pulled him back to camp, where he lay helpless for many days. 
Now, from his sickbed, Bo watched Kochon and his wives. 

They didn’t look like they were starving. Once, when Kochon’s 
hair slipped down on his forehead, Bo saw that it was shiny and 
full of grease. Kochon’s wives looked healthy as well. Bo decided 
to trust himself to the mercy of Kochon. 

““Leave me, too,” he said to the others. ‘‘I might as well die 
here. My feet will never get better anyway.’ He pretended to fall 
asleep and said nothing more as the people left. 

Bo worried about what Kochon would do to him. The power- 
ful medicine man was as likely to kill him as not. The young hunter 
kept pretending to be asleep. He heard Kochon say, “‘Let’s go back 
to our meat cache.”’ 

“IT was right,” thought Bo. ‘“‘They were lying.” 

Kochon barked at his oldest wife, ‘‘Pull that man back with 
you and try to heal his feet.” 

Bo was glad, but he dared not say a word. 

The group went back to the place where they had cached the 
meat. Bo was well treated by the oldest of Kochon’s wives, but 
he couldn’t risk saying anything to her, or even smiling. Kochon 
might kill him. Twice a day, the woman cleaned Bo’s feet and 
treated them with spruce bark and other earth medicine. In time, 
his feet began getting better. 
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One day Kochon said, ‘“‘Let’s look for caribou.” The medicine 
man had no problem finding a herd and killing many animals. 
Kochon killed caribou a number of different times and had to keep 
moving around to where the herd was. The women were busy 
tanning hides and making dry meat. 

Bo began to use a cane and walk around, helping out in any 
way he could. But only the oldest woman took care of him and 
spoke kindly to him. Bo thought about this a lot. 

‘‘Maybe they act that way because Kochon told them tos. 
he said to himself. He had noticed that every time they made camp, 
Kochon made places for himself and one wife at one side of the 
fire. The other two wives took up the rest of the space, leaving 
no room for Bo. 

Bo was afraid to go in and make himself at home with one 
of Kochon’s wives, so he always dug out snow to make himself 
a small place by the fire by himself. Nobody said much, but Bo 
still had his feet treated by the same woman all the time, and he 
got more friendly with her. 

Once, making a new camp, Kochon arranged things so that 
Bo could not make a place for himself by the fire. The medicine 
man built the fire against a big rock, where there was just room 
for Kochon and his wives at one end. After the fire was going, 
Bo stood outside its warmth, not knowing what to do. There was 
no way he could make room for himself as he’d done before, but 
he was cold standing so far from the fire. 

Bo made up his mind. He just wriggled in alongside the women 
and stayed there. If Kochon killed him it wouldn’t matter, he 
decided, because he had been close to death when Kochon first 
brought him along to camp. 

But to Bo’s surprise, everybody suddenly became very friend- 
ly. The women fed him a hot meal and cleaned his feet. Kochon, 
who had never spoken to Bo, began telling him about how many 
caribou he'd killed that day. The medicine man even told stories 
all night. Then, very late at night, Kochon said, ‘Tomorrow there’s 
a lot of work, so we’d better get to bed.” He went to sleep, covering 
his head. 

Bo didn’t know what to do. 

The friendly woman raised her blanket and made a sign for 
him to crawl in with her. Under the blanket, the woman whispered 
to Bo, “If Kochon says anything, just answer ‘yes’.”’ 

After a while Kochon said, ‘Partner, are you happy over 
there?’’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Bo. 
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‘““Good,”’ said Kochon, and he laughed. 

All this time Kochon had wanted to give Bo one of his wives! 
But the medicine man wouldn’t say this, so he worked medicine 
for it. 

The next day, Kochon was still very friendly to Bo. ‘‘Partner,”’ 
he said, ‘‘there are a lot of dead caribou over there. Maybe you 
and your wife could pull them in to camp while I hunt.’’ Bo and 
the woman did this, working all day. 

Once Kochon said, ‘‘Partner, maybe you could pull some 
caribou here by yourself.” 

Bo went out to find the animals. He was still walking with 
his cane, but when he came to a small lake, he decided to test his 
foot. He ran well across the small lake, and felt thankful that his 
foot was finally healed. But as he neared the camp, he used his 
cane again. In the evening, Bo overheard Kochon telling his two 
wives that Bo had run across the lake without using a cane. ‘‘He 
sneaked up on me and saw me running,” thought Bo. 

The next time he left camp, Bo walked without his cane, and 
Kochon seemed very pleased. 

‘Partner, I will leave these women with you,”’ he said. ‘‘Take 
good care of them. I’ll pull a big load of meat and look for this 
other group of people, who might be starving.” 

Pulling his heavy sleigh, Kochon started out. Guessing where 
the people were, he circled wide and went ahead of them. Then 
he took out a caribou leg and put it on his own trail. He kept going, 
stopping every once in a while to put meat on the trail until the 
toboggan was empty. 

After a night of this, Kochon returned home. He told his wives 
what he had done. ‘‘If they find the trail and meat,”’ he said, ‘‘they 
will come here.”’ 

And two days later, the people did come, all of them thin 
because they had not eaten enough for some time. 

The camp looked like a ghost camp. Kochon and Bo made a 
huge fire, and all the people stood beside the fire. Kochon took 
a bow and arrow and used it to roast some meat for them. 

Kochon didn’t like the young men making eyes at his wives. 
They were still complaining of their bad luck, yet they left their 
bows and arrows standing in the snow. 

Kochon said angrily, ‘“You are supposed to kill game with your 
bow and arrow, and roast meat with it.’’ The boys were silent and 
ashamed, and they were afraid of Kochon. 

The next day, Kochon told the group to divide all the meat. 
They stayed in this plentiful camp until the weather got warm. 
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That’s the story of how Kochon helped the people — in a 
roundabout way. 


Kochon Tests His Sons-in-law 


The medicine man Kochon had many daughters. Whenever a 
young man became interested in one of the girls, Kochon would 
invite the boy into his tent and call him “My son-in-law.’’ That 
meant the boy could stay with the girl. Then, after he had stayed 
for a time, Kochon would show him two long spears and say, ““My 
son-in-law, let’s go hunting.” 

Kochon always returned alone. The boys never came back. 

This went on all winter, until ten boys had disappeared. The 
people knew about it, but they were afraid of Kochon. If you said 
to him, ‘‘What did you do with my boy?” he would kill you. He 
was a dangerous warrior, a man to fear. 

That spring, a medicine man came to camp. He was called 
Thunder Man, because he had thunder medicine. 

The people asked Thunder Man if he could look into the dis- 
appearances of the boys. “‘All you have to do is make eyes at one 
of Kochon’s girls and Kochon will invite you into his tent and call 
you his son-in-law.”’ 

Thunder Man did as they suggested, and Kochon greeted him 
as his son-in-law. Thunder Man stayed on with Kochon’s family, 
but he was always on the lookout, waiting to see how Kochon 
would deal with him. 

After a time, Thunder Man saw Kochon making two long 
spears. He wondered why he was doing this. That evening Kochon 
said, ‘‘My son-in-law, we will hunt tomorrow.”’ 

Thunder Man became very alert. “This is the time,’’ he 
thought. 

Early the next morning, while there was still good moonlight, 
Thunder Man got up. He wanted to use the light to see what was 
going on. 

On the trail, Kochon took the lead for a long way, but finally 
he said, ‘“‘My son-in-law, you go ahead now. I’m very tired.”’ 

Thunder Man became wary: now must be the time. He had 
his thunder medicine in his cap, ready to strike. 

Thunder Man went ahead. The moon was at their backs, and 
as he walked, Thunder Man could see Kochon’s shadow on the 
snow, right behind his own. 

Thunder Man strode on as fast as he could, but Kochon stayed 


right at his back. As he watched the shadow, Thunder Man could 
see Kochon take out a spear and aim it at his back. He used his 
thunder medicine to run with the speed of lightning, but the spear 
caught his snowshoe. He shook his leg with thunder medicine and 
the spear broke into pieces. Thunder Man kept running ahead at 
full speed, so that the second spear fell short, missing him 
altogether. Thunder Man kept running. 

Kochon called out behind him: ‘‘My son, I love you! You’re 
the kind of son-in-law I am looking for, a man who can look after 
himself when danger is around!” 

Thunder Man went home with Kochon. He was the only man 
who got back alive and he knew what had happened to all the 
others. 

It was a cruel way for Kochon to get himself a son-in-law, but 
that’s how he did it. 


Kochon Sets a Trap for His Enemies 


In the old days, people were always being warned not to go to 
places Dene considered unlucky. A certain lake, where people 
ventured time and again because the fishing was good, was one 
such bad-luck place. Every time a group of people went there, they 
met enemies and were killed, or they simply disappeared. 

The great warrior and medicine man Kochon was afraid of 
nothing. He decided to travel to this place one autumn, to stay 
there for part of the winter. Although he announced this public- 
ly, nobody would go with him. The people were too frightened and 
superstitious. 

“‘Never mind,’’ Kochon told his three wives. ‘‘Pack, and we 
will travel to that fish lake.”’ 

They went all alone. It was the middle of summer by the time 
they got to the fish lake. They set their nets, planning to make 
a lot of dry fish for the winter, because the fish were fat in the 
fish lake. 

The first thing Kochon did after setting the nets was put his 
wives to work gathering dry willow. The women used their knives 
to sharpen both ends of the willow sticks. After they had finished, 
Kochon ordered them to push the sticks into the ground, slanted 
so that they pointed away from camp. The women stuck them 
into the ground close together, so that anyone running toward 
them in the dark would trip over the sharp row. Now protected 
from their enemies, Kochon and his wives stayed at the bad-luck 
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lake to fish. As autumn came near, they worked harder and harder, 
making a great deal of dry fish. 

Early one morning while it was still dark, Kochon heard 
shouting outside the tent. He ran toward the sound and soon 
realized that a group of his enemies had tried to rush the camp 
at dawn. But they ran into the sharp sticks, and many were badly 
hurt. Some had held back and escaped, but Kochon clubbed the 
ones that were hurt and yelled at the ones who ran away. 

‘Don’t come back in the future to this fish lake,” he shouted. 
‘My name is Kochon, and I will kill anyone who comes back here. 
Tell your people what I have said!”’ 

The enemy never came back again. Kochon had made it 
possible for the people of the area to enjoy the fish of the once- 
unlucky fish lake. 

Kochon had once again accomplished his aims in a strange — 
way. 
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Behtzidene 


In the old days, the Dene were usually named 
for their own medicine, and the name would normally be given 
by a grandfather. Medicine names included those of animals, such 
as loons, wolves, or moose. After white men came to this land, 
people’s names changed. Dene names were too complicated to be 
adequately explained to priests and others, so many were changed 
or shortened. This is the story of one such name, shortened and 
simplified — a great hunter’s name, Behtzidene. It means ‘Female 
Caribou Man.” 


Once there was a group of Dene living near a fish lake. In the 
summer and fall the fishing was good, and there was plenty to 
eat. In the winter, the fish seemed to sleep, and the nets were not 
as full. It was often a hungry time for the people. In this group 
lived two brothers, the younger named Behtzidene. 

One day the brothers decided to visit some people who were 
staying at a larger fish lake. They slept in the tent of a man whose 
wife was very stingy. In the few days they visited this family, 
Behtzidene was fed only the skinniest fish. He had a very large 
appetite, and the meagre fish did not satisfy him. He was to 
remember this treatment for a long time to come. 

The brothers returned home, and as the winter days shortened, 
the fishing became poor. Even though some of the people were 
able to catch fish, Behtzidene turned out to be a poor fisherman. 
Some days, he caught nothing at all; on other days, he would 
return home with one small trout. Behtzidene became more and 
more frustrated. His older brother was catching enough fish to 
keep them both alive, but Behtzidene’s temper was wearing thin. 

One morning he visited his net as usual, and found only a 
single trout in it. That was all he could take. He tore his net out 
of the ice and dragged it to shore. He strung it up among the trees, 
then took a pole and smashed and tore at the net until there was 
nothing left. Taking his one little fish, he returned to his tent, 
ate what his brother had caught, and went to bed early without 
saying a word. 

These brothers were medicine people, and Behtzidene had 
strong medicine for caribou. Even though the older brother knew 
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this, the two had never discussed it. Medicine is a secret and 
private affair. On the night Behtzidene went to bed in silence, his 
brother began to wonder what he was up to. 

A little after midnight, Behtzidene woke up, took his one trout 
and his weapon, and left the tent. He walked all night long through 
the dark bush, and at dawn he made camp. He cooked his fish, 
guts and all, and ate it. Then he went to sleep. 

In the morning, his older brother discovered that Behtzidene 
had gone. He asked if anyone had seen him, but no one had. The 
brother visited his net as usual, and his wife cleaned all the fish 
he brought in. After a light meal, he packed the fish and began 
to follow his brother’s snowshoe tracks into the bush. He walked 
all day long, and finally found Behtzidene, still asleep. He made 
a fire, cooked some of his fish, and then woke his brother. 

‘““Why did you follow me?” Behtzidene demanded. ‘I’m 
finished with this life. I came out here to die alone. I don’t want 
to bother any more, and I don’t want anyone to bother me.” 

For a while his older brother was silent. Then he said, “‘I don’t 
understand why you've done this. You Say you want to die. You 
shame yourself! Just because you can’t catch fish is no reason 
to die. Do you want people to laugh at you? Do you want people 
to think you came out here to die like an animal because of fish?” 
Behtzidene’s brother paused for a moment, then spoke again in 
a quieter tone. 

‘‘When a man is called in to make medicine for someone who 
is sick, he first talks to his medicine to see if he is able to handle 
the problem. It’s the same thing if a person has medicine for 
animals. Before he goes hunting, he kills the animal with his 
medicine; then he cannot fail in the actual hunt. I do not believe 
you really came out here to die like a wild beast. If you do, I will 
be the first one to laugh at your skeleton.”’ 

With that, the brother fell silent. Behtzidene made no reply, 
and they both went to bed. 

The older brother had worked hard and travelled far that day, 
so he slept a long time. When he woke up, Behtzidene was gone. 
The brother cooked some fish, and then put on his snow-shoes 
to follow his brother into the bush. He tracked him straight north 
for quite some time, and then saw that the tracks stopped abrupt- 
ly, seeming to make some sort of detour before heading straight 
west. It appeared that Behtzidene had a decision to make, and 
had been standing and thinking in that place for a while. 

The brother came upon a large body of muskeg and was 
astonished to see that the whole surface was covered with dead 
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caribou. He had never seen so many dead animals at once, and 
he knew that his brother must have used his medicine. It was im- 
possible that this could have been accomplished by an ordinary 
man. 

“The skinning and butchering will take days and days,” he 
thought. “‘My brother will laugh at me if I don’t complete the job, 
though.” Since he possessed a medicine power for knives, he 
decided to use that to do the job. He walked to the nearest caribou 
and turned it upside down. Holding his bone knife over it, he gave 
the knife special powers. Within five minutes the entire animal 
had been skinned and butchered properly. The brother made a 
deep hole in the snow, put the meat in it, and covered it with more 
snow. In this way, he was able to butcher 200 animals in one day. 

When he had finished, he made camp and built a big fire. 
Knowing his brother would expect a lot of meat, he cooked five 
caribou heads and hung them around the fire. He also prepared 
two large pots of broth. He ate a small meal himself, and then 
waited for Behtzidene to come. 

People who possess strong medicine are independent, fearless 
and proud. They do not thank people by word or action for doing 
them favours. When Behtzidene came to camp, he did not thank 
his older brother for anything. He ate the meat prepared for him, 
and drank both pots of broth. 

“How little you’ ve cooked,” he remarked when he had finished. 
“T am still hungry.”’ And with that he cooked up another animal 
and ate it all. ‘‘I have killed the same number of caribou again 
— all female, fat ones.”’ 

In the morning, after they had eaten once more, the older 
brother said, “If you gather all the caribou in one pile, I will go 
back to the fish lake and bring the people here. They will be 
happy.” 

“Go ahead,’’ Behtzidene said. 

The older brother walked all day and arrived back at the main 
camp in the evening. When he broke the good news to the people, 
they cried with joy. They started out for Behtzidene’s camp the 
next morning, travelling as quickly as they could. When they 
reached the hunting camp that evening, they all set up their tents 
near Behtzidene’s. 

Behtzidene counted the number of tents and decided to divide 
the caribou among them. To each family he gave four animals. 
But there was one exception. 

He knew that the stingy family had also come. Pointing his 
finger at them, he said, ‘‘I put a special caribou aside for you. 
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I remember that when I stayed with you last fall, you gave me 
only one skinny fish. So you may have one caribou. It’s a skinny 
one, but it’s much better than what you offered me.”’ 

No one said a word. They were afraid of him now. 

After the people feasted they dried part of their caribou meat. 
Feeling refreshed and happy, they held a drum dance and sang 
their thanks to the Creator. 

Before the snow melted away, Behtzidene once more killed 
a huge herd of caribou, and again the people were able to make 
plenty of dry meat and eat well. They had hide for clothing and 
sinew for thread. 

The people enjoyed life with Behtzidene, and were grateful 
that he was able to provide them with what they needed. In the 
spring, they returned to the fish lake. Behtzidene’s people bene- 
fitted much from him, and from time to time he provided for them 
again. 
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When the First White 
People Came 


About two hundred years ago, a large number 
of Dene lived on the bank of the Great River, Dehcho, close to 
the Delta. It was about the time the first white people began to 
wander around the country, when the Dene lifestyle was still based 
on medicine power. 

It’s hard to define medicine power: you have to have a lifetime 
in a medicine world to explain it, because it’s so complicated. But 
it is useful for many things, especially if you have to investigate 
something or look into the future. Some individuals had strong 
medicine power. These medicine people used many different 
methods, never one the same — according to the kind of medicine 
they owned. This story is about a certain medicine man who chose 
a strange way to investigate a mystery. 

The people on the banks of Dehcho lived by fishing and 
making dry fish. In the spring, many different kinds of fish went 
up the river; they would come back down in the fall. This was the 
circle of the seasons. 

One spring day, children playing on the riverbank saw some 
strange chips of wood floating by. Curious, they picked them up; 
they had never seen wood chips like these. They took them to their 
parents. It was the first time the grownups had ever seen such 
wood chips. They were different from the ones stone axes made, 
and no one knew what to make of them. 

“They seem like fresh chips,” said the parents. ‘“‘Whoever 
made them is up the river.’’ There was more talk of this mystery, 
and it led to fear. ‘Maybe there are enemies coming this way,” 
the people said. In those days, the Dene had many enemies, who 
often kidnapped their children. 

The people knew they must do something. A strong medicine 
man was chosen to find out where the chips had come from. 

“Let’s go down to the river,” said the medicine man. “I’ll make 
my medicine there.’’ He searched the bank and picked up a small 
piece of driftwood, shaped like a smoking pipe. He sat down among 
the people and announced, “‘I need something else, so I’ll make 
more medicine. Just watch me.” 

The man began singing and chanting, and very shortly a 
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mouse scampered up to him, squeaking. The medicine man talked 
to the mouse in mouse language. Then he stood up with the drift- 
wood stick shaped like a smoking pipe, and put it in the water, 
where it floated. The medicine man squeaked to the mouse, and 
the mouse jumped onto the stick. When the man pronounced an 
ancient word and clapped his hands together, the stick with the 
mouse on it shot up the river like a tiny speedboat. 

Everyone was amazed, but the medicine man just kept on 
speaking in medicine language. After about an hour, the small 
stick with the mouse on it came back. The medicine man and the 
mouse squeaked together for a long time, and then the mouse 
disappeared. 

The medicine man spoke to the people at last. ‘“There are 
strange people travelling down the river in three canoes. There 
are three white-skinned people with Dene guides. I have checked 
on their minds to see if they mean to harm our people. But they 
are peaceful, and are just travelling in this land. They’re not far 
up the river, and soon they will be here.” 

The people went back to their tents, talking excitedly, and 
in the evening three canoes appeared. As they drew into shore, 
the people grew afraid, but the medicine man reminded them that 
the newcomers would not harm anyone. 

This was the first time the people at the Delta had seen white 
men, and they greeted them the best they could, using sign 
language and the help of the guides. The whites gave them small 
presents, such as matches, pocket knives, and lump sugar. The 
Dene were really surprised when they struck a match and saw 
instant fire, but the most important thing the white men did was 
show them how to fire a gun. 

One of the white men stuck a big stick into the ground as 
a target. He stepped back and loaded his gun, then aimed it and 
shot. The people didn’t expect the loud bang, and as the gun was 
fired some of them yelled as if they themselves had been shot. 
Some ran away. Then the white man showed them the big hole 
the blast had made in the target, and the Dene were amazed that 
the gun could do that. 

The white people said they would bring more of these things 
to trade in exchange for the fur of wild animals. In spite of the 
poor communication, the Dene understood what the white people 
were seeking when they travelled down the Great River. 
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Medicine and Murder 


Some medicine people had the power to be rein- 
carnated. The people who received this medicine before they were 
born were especially powerful. 

If they knew they were going to die, their spirits would leave 
their bodies. Their bodies died without a spirit, and they could 
enter a womb and be born again. 

Some of these special medicine people could even remember 
their last lives. They knew who their mothers and fathers had been, 
how they had died, and how they had searched for new mothers 
so they could live again. 

One of these medicine people, Léléwe, came from K’ahbamitué. 
He had been reincarnated three times, the first time before white 
people had come into the country. He was twenty years into his 
second life when the Hudson’s Bay Company came to the 
Mackenzie Valley. 

In those days, the people travelled all over the country, hunt- 
ing game. They were moving all the time. But the Dene wanted 
new things the traders brought in — gunpowder, matches and 
tobacco — so they started trapping furs to trade with the 
Company. In the fall, they took their first pelts to the trader. 

Léléwe and a friend walked a long way to town, packing their 
furs on their backs. It was snowing, and it took two nights to 
get there. On the second night, they decided to camp with an old 
man who was staying on a fish lake. 

But as the young men were walking toward the old man’s 
camp, a shot rang out. 

Léléwe was a powerful medicine man, and he could have 
stopped the old man from shooting them. But his terrified friend 
grabbed him before he could use his medicine. 

‘““You’re the only hope we have,’’ the friend shouted. ‘“‘Do 
something!” 

But by grabbing him, the other young man unknowingly 
prevented Léléwe from doing anything. The medicine law says 
that if someone who is going to die gets hold of you, you can’t 
save yourself. 

Léléwe knew he had to die with his friend. He quickly left his 
body, and his spirit watched what was going on. By doing this, 
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he could later tell his people what had happened. 

The old man shot both young men. He wrapped their bodies 
in a hide, put rocks in the hide, and let the bundle sink through 
a hole in the ice. 

Later, relatives searched for the missing trappers, but 
snowstorms had wiped out their tracks. The people in town said 
that they had never arrived there. The relatives thought it was 
likely that they had fallen through thin ice somewhere and 
drowned. 

When Léléwe’s spirit saw the old man kill the young men, 
he was angry. He decided he would use his reincarnation medicine 
to be born a third time. He found a pregnant woman, and in due 
course, his spirit came back into the world in the body of a new 
baby. The baby’s first word was ‘“‘Léléwe.”’ 

Other people who had reincarnation medicine looked at the 
child and told everyone that Léléwe had been born for a third time. 

As soon as baby Léléwe started to talk, he told his mother 
what had happened to the two young trappers, and he pointed 
out the old man who had shot them. His mother called together 
all his relatives, who went to the old man and told him that if 
he didn’t show them where he’d put the bodies, they would kill him. 

The old man was frightened, and he showed the relatives 
where the bodies were. They found the hide and the bones of the 
two young men, but they left the old man alone. 

If we had this medicine today, it could solve many murders. 
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The Medicine Man 
Kana9i 


Most medicine people don’t talk about their 
medicine; it is sacred and secret. But Kanai was different. He 
told stories about his medicine, and this is one of the reasons he 
is still remembered. Although he said his medicine was not as 
strong as other people’s, Kanaai’s stories helped ordinary people 
to understand what it is like in the medicine world. And his 
medicine did help people when they were hungry or sick, or in need 
of advice. 


The Bullet 


One spring, several families were preparing to travel in their 
mooseskin boats. The mountain rivers were dangerous, and the 
people were fearful about the journey through the rapids. Before 
they set out, they asked Kanaoi if he could tell them whether or 
not they’d reach their destination safely. 

Kanaai stood on the shore and shot his rifle down the river. 
As the bullet raced over the water, Kanai sang and talked. “I’m 
watching my whicho (bullet),’’ he said. ‘It’s travelling down 
Dehcho, the Great River. I see someone else watching my whicho 
also, to be sure it is safe and will not harm anyone. He sees that 
my whicho is all right, so he’s not watching anymore.” 

Kanai was still standing on the shore, with his hand up to 
shield his eyes from the sunlight. No one else could see the bullet. 
He continued to speak. 

‘The whicho has arrived at our destination safely. It’s travel- 
ling back towards us now. Soon I will be able to catch it here, 
and it will be safe to travel,” he told the people. 

Suddenly he made a motion, as if he were grabbing something 
in the air. ‘Here it is,’’ he said, holding it up. ‘It’s red hot! It 
shouldn’t be, but it’s hot because someone else is watching it as 
well. Anyway, since I have it back, it means that it’s safe for the 
journey.” 

Kanaoi put the bullet in a safe place so he could use it again 
sometime. It had travelled 320 kilometres in thirty minutes. 

The next day, the people began their journey. 
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A Little Girl’s Spirit is Taken 


Kanai possessed strong medicine to envision what happens to 
spirits when people die. He could trace the spirit of a deceased 
family member in order to tell the living whether or not reincar- 
nation had taken place. He could discover who the new mother 
was. And he was able to travel into the spirit world himself. 

Once, Kanai was called upon by the parents of a sick little 
girl. She had been ill for about a week, and was very frail. They 
hoped he could cure her. 

Kanaai began by asking questions about where the family had 
been for the last few days, and about what sort of food the girl 
had eaten. Then he started to make medicine over the child. He 
traced her spirit backward and discovered that she’d become ill 
at Sahtu. 

Kanai transferred his medicine and made himself a ghost, 
like the ghosts that roam the earth after death. The difference 
was that because he was still alive, he had more power than a ghost 
of someone dead. 

Kanaoi’s ghost travelled to the very spot where the little girl’s 
family had camped, near Sahtu. It happened that the family had 
made camp right over the grave of an old woman. The little girl 
had played outside the tent, making a lot of noise. The ghost of 
the old woman was disturbed, and she decided to take the girl’s 
spirit and keep it. So the poor little girl had lost her spirit that 
night, and that was why she was ill. 

Kanaoi searched for the woman’s bad ghost, and he found her. 
She still had the little girl’s spirit with her. Kanai demanded that 
she return the girl’s spirit. 

““No!”’ cried the old woman. ‘‘I won’t give it back. I was lone- 
ly here before. I want the little girl to stay with me.” 

Kanaoi told her that if she didn’t return the spirit, he would 
kill her. 

““How can you?” shrieked the old woman, ‘I am already 
dead!”’ 

“Yes,” Kanaoi replied. ‘“You died once, but you still give 
trouble to the living! It hurts me to have to finish you once and 
for all, but I am forced to, now.” He took his special medicine 
axe and hit the ghost over the head with it. If he hadn’t done this, 
the girl would have died. Then Kanaoi took the spirit back to the 
little girl’s body. When he had finished his medicine, he reported 
to the parents that the girl would get well again. 
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As Kanazi grew old, he often spoke about medicine power, and 
told about some of the problems medicine people have. For 
example, some people don’t use medicine all their lives, so they 
don’t have much. Some people want more medicine than they 
possess. Some people don’t have any, but lie and say they do. Some 
weak medicine people can’t control their medicine. Others boast 
that they have no medicine. In the early days, it was sometimes 
difficult to tell who had strong medicine and who didn’t. 

Sometimes a person with strong medicine was able to test 
the strength of another’s power, but it was usually difficult. There 
were certain rules for behaviour and laws about medicine; other- 
wise, medicine would have been too dangerous. 

Kanaoi told a story about the only time he had a death oc- 
cur. He said that he’d never tried to kill anyone, and that this 
was the closest he ever came to killing. The story gives an idea: 
of how powerful and complicated medicine is. 


Three Nights of Terror 


My friend and I went to a lake one fall, to hunt and fish. We 
took our wives and our little girls. We had been friends for a long 
time, and decided to stay together in one tent. We joked and had 
a good time. 

But one night my medicine signalled me: Danger! Even 
though all was well on the surface, I discovered that my friend 
was planning to kill me. During the day, we were ordinary friends, 
but at night, we were suddenly mortal enemies. Since his medicine 
was stronger than mine, I was in great danger. The only thing 
I could do to escape death was hide from him. 

Although I possessed medicine power for space — sun, moon, 
clouds — and for earth — timber, grass, water and animals — it 
wasn’t enough. When I hid in a cloud, he’d be right behind me. 
I tried hiding in birds’ nests around the world, but he found me. 
It seemed that no matter where I hid, he would find me. 

I finally discovered a place in the hollow part of a single spruce 
needle, which itself was in a curve on the bark. I hid there, and 
it took him a long time to find me. But eventually he did. Another 
place I hid was inside the knot of a string which was used to hang 
meat over a fire. I was able to rest inside the knot for a while, 
but he found me there, too. Everything I knew, he already knew. 
In fact, he knew more than I do, I guess. 

The three nights I spent fighting medicine power were the 
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three most miserable nights of my life. I couldn’t eat, I was so 
afraid. I almost took an axe and killed him, but to tell the truth, 
I was scared of him. If he had medicine for so many things, he 
probably had medicine for axe fighting too, so I left him alone 
during the day, didn’t speak to him. At night, I tried to hide. 

The third night was another deadly game of hide-and-seek. 
In desperation, I stole his daughter’s spirit, and carried it up 
through three levels of space. When you travel through levels of 
space, it’s similar to going on a small elevator up through the 
storeys of a big building. 

There was only one small opening to travel up. I waited on 
the third level near the opening, holding his daughter’s spirit. 
When he suddenly appeared in the opening, I quickly threw the 
spirit at him. In a flash he killed the spirit, thinking it was me. 
That was the end of the chase. 

In the morning, of course, his little girl was dead. He and his 
wife were crying. 

“You killed your own little girl,’ I shouted at him. “If you 
ever bother me again, I will kill you. Go and bury your child, then 
go away. I never want to see you again.”’ 

I was bluffing, of course, but the bluff worked. They buried 
the girl and went away. 
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A Master Medicine Man 


It is hard to explain how someone gets to 
become a medicine person. Few people talk about their medicine, 
because it is sacred to them. 

In the old days, people would do anything to own medicine. 
A Dene without medicine then was just like someone without 
money today. 

Both men and women could get medicine by inheriting it from 
their parents. This was a weak medicine, nothing to brag about. 
But people did brag about it, even though this kind of medicine 
did not make them better off than ordinary people. In fact, if 
something went wrong with their medicine, these people would 
die right away. 

There was a more important way to get medicine: through 
Nature or the Creator. Some special people got their medicine from 
Nature, before they were born. This kind of medicine allowed the 
owner to see his or her own future, as well as the futures of others. 

These medicine people could use medicine as we use money 
— to do good or bad. A medicine had great power, but you couldn’t 
measure a medicine person. Some medicine people owned a very 
little piece of it and some owned a bit more, but only a few people 
had the capital medicine. 

The capital medicine was owned by the top medicine person 
in an area. A top medicine person could kill all other medicine 
people if he or she wanted to, but most used their power to help 
people who didn’t have any medicine of their own. 

A man of the Blondin family who lived near Tahkl’a from 
about 1830 to 1920 was such a top medicine person. 

One day in May, when the snow was beginning to melt dur- 
ing the day but temperatures were still below freezing at night, 
a hunter was chasing a moose near the camp. It was about ten 
o’clock in the morning, and the snow was melting. 

The moose was getting away from the hunter. Since he was 
still close to town, the hunter called for help. Hearing him, the 
leader of the Tahkl’a people went outside and called the villagers 
together. 

‘“‘T want to know who possesses great medicine,”’ he said. ‘If 
you have medicine, use it. Line up on the riverbank, and when 
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I say the word, chase the moose and kill it.’ 

In those days, all Dene had a little bit of medicine. About 
thirty people lined up to chase the moose, and Blondin was among 
them. When the leader said, ‘“‘Go,’’ everyone started running. 

Blondin ran so fast that he had shot and cooked the moose 
before anyone else caught up with him. In fact, the first man who 
caught up with Blondin had ptarmigan medicine, and had flown 
instead of running. But he wasn’t fast enough to keep up with 
Blondin. 

The truth was that Blondin had used wolverine medicine to 
catch the moose. The wolverine can travel very fast. He folds the 
ground he is standing on, makes one step and then unfolds the 
ground. In this way, he covers a hundred kilometres in a single 
step. Because Blondin used wolverine medicine, he only had to 
make this one step, while all the others had to run as hard as they 
could. To cook the moose, Blondin used the sun’s heat instead 
of ordinary fire. 

And this was how the leader found out who was the greatest 
medicine man of the area. 
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Di: Powerful, Good 
and Generous 
1840 — 1937 


Although Di was not a master medicine man, 
he was kind, generous and well loved. He received his medicine 
before he was born, as many people did. In spirit, he was stand- 
ing on the shore of an ocean, when a large boat came toward him 
and drew up on the shore nearby. Inside sat an old man. 

‘‘Come with me,” said the stranger. ‘‘We won’t be gone long, 
and I'll bring you back later.” ( 

Di got into the boat and they sped across the water to the 
centre of the ocean. There they stopped, and Di saw something 
no other person on Earth has ever seen — two trees growing in 
the middle of the ocean. The old man told him these were special 
trees, and that Di would receive power from them to use in his 
life. The stranger was holding an axe, and he gave it to Di, tell- 
ing him to strike one of the trees. When Di did as he asked, blood 
gushed into the ocean water. 

The old man then handed Di a pipe. ‘“‘Blow your pipe smoke 
into the blood,’ he said. When Di did this, the blood stopped. 

‘This power is to be used by you to help your people,”’ said 
the stranger. ‘‘Whenever someone has an accident or is bleeding 
for any reason, you have only to blow smoke from this pipe, and 
the bleeding will stop.”’ 

Then the old man pointed at the other tree. ‘‘If you are ever 
in trouble, or another medicine man tries to kill you, use your 
power to escape to this tree. Then no harm will come to you.” 

Di and the old man left the trees and travelled on. They came 
to a shore, drew the boat up, and walked to a village, where his 
guide told Di to enter three huts. 

In the first hut, a man gave Di a fish net. ‘“‘You can set this 
net in any river or lake and you will always catch fish to support 
yourself and others,’’ the man told him. 

In the second hut, another man gave Dia snare and a spear. 
‘‘With these tools,’’ the man said, ‘“‘you will always be able to 
provide for yourself and your people.”’ 

In the third hut, Di found an old man and his wife. The old 
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man gave Di a round object. ‘‘This is a whicho (bullet),’’ the old 
man explained. “In your lifetime, you will use a whik’i (gun) and 
whicho. This whicho is special, since it’s impossible to miss any 
animal with it. The bullet will follow the animal wherever it goes 
and kill it for you.” 

The old woman gave Di a small piece of tanned moosehide 
and some sinew. ‘‘This will help your wife,” she said. ‘She will 
never have problems tanning or sewing. She will sew quickly, and 
be able to help other people with their work.”’ 

Carrying his gifts, Di returned to the shore, where he found 
his old guide waiting for him. The boat had changed: now it was 
divided in two by a partition. The old man was sitting on a bench 
in the centre of the boat. ‘‘Sit here with me,”’ he said to Di. “I'll 
take you back to where I picked you up. Then we'll sit together, 
and I’ll explain what you should do with your power.” The boat 
sailed back to the shore where Di had first seen it. Then the old 
man changed seats. 

“This craft,’’ said the old man, ‘‘moves with a special power 
that came from space, a solar power that spins the earth. You 
will understand what this means in the future, and you'll be able 
to use the power someday. You’ll be able to walk faster than 
anyone without becoming tired. You’ll be able to paddle faster 
than anyone else. Your dogsled will be the fastest, using this 
power. 

“It is the same power that moves this craft,’ the old man 
continued, ‘“‘and that’s why we were able to cross the big ocean 
so quickly.” 

The boat was filled with many articles — cloth, fur, food, 
tobacco, matches, guns, nets. ‘This is for you to give to poor 
people who cannot provide for their families. Don’t be afraid to 
give. You will never be without. On this trip, you’ve received the 
power to hunt, to trap, to fish, to cure the sick, to stop bleeding. 
You have the protection of the trees. You have all the necessary 
medicine power. I will leave you soon. If, during your lifetime, 
you have a terrible problem you cannot solve yourself, you may 
call on me. You can do this perhaps twice. 

“Go now, and look for a mother. Enter the world and see what 
it’s all about. Don’t be afraid to come back to this beach where 
I first picked you up.”’ 

Di got out of the boat and went ashore. When he turned to 
look back at the old man, the sea was empty. He sat down on a 
rock and began pondering all the things the old man had told him. 

All of this happened before Di was born. 
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Di is Born 


Di’s spirit set out to look for a pregnant woman, and soon he found 
one and was born. His birth took place in 1841. It was a chang- 
ing time for the North. White people came for the first time to 
offer the Dene articles in trade for furs. Trading posts sprang up 
every few hundred kilometres along the Great River, Dehcho 
(which white men called the Mackenzie). The traders brought mer- 
chandise and supplies North by packing them on horses, then 
travelling by birchbark canoe, and portaging from river to river. 

Their stores contained things Dene quickly learned to prize, 
things like matches and muzzle loaders. Some of the native people 
of that period had never before seen a trading post. As time 
passed, the traders brought in more and more goods, hoping to 
get more and more furs. 

Di was born around the treeline, about 480 kilometres from 
Dehcho and the local trading post. He spent his whole life nearby, 
among the inland people. 

At that time, the Dene were still strong with medicine power, 
because they lived according to medicine law. Some were not as 
strong as they had been, but there were still many powerful 
medicine people left. In those days, people recognized children 
who had strong medicine power. If a child acted differently from 
other children, a medicine person was asked to look into the child’s 
behaviour. 


Di’s Medicine is Discovered 


As a very young child, Di was investigated for medicine powers, 
because he didn’t behave normally. The medicine man reported 
that Di was a strong medicine person and advised his parents to 
protect him and make sure no harm came to him or his medicine. 
He also said that the family should live apart from the rest of 
the village. (Children who were discovered to have powerful 
medicine usually lived apart from the group with their families 
until the child reached adulthood.) So it was that no one heard 
from Di and his parents for many years. 

When Di reached adulthood, his family joined other families. 
It didn’t take long for people to recognize that Di was different: 
when he shot his bow, his animal always fell. When he ran, he 
ran faster than anyone else. He was always the swiftest with his 
dogteam or canoe. 

By this time, the Dene had begun trapping to get pelts for 
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the white merchants at the trading posts. Every year they would 
travel great distances to trade their furs for the supplies they 
wanted. Marten, fox, weasel, beaver, muskrat, mink, and wolf 
changed hands for muskets, soap, files, knives, matches, axes, tea, 
and sugar. 

In those days the traders drove a hard bargain. It took a lot 
of fur to buy small items. For example, it cost two or three white 
fox pelts to buy three boxes of matches. If a trapper wanted to 
buy a muzzle loader, the trader stood the gun up on end on the 
counter, and the trapper would pile beaver pelts up beside it un- 
til the pile reached the top of the gun. That was the price of the 
gun. With that number of pelts, the trader could purchase ten 
guns in the South. 

Life was not easy for the Dene at that time. 


Di Uses his Medicine 


In the fall, Di’s people prepared to travel to the trading post at 
Tulit’a, hoping to be there for Christmas. Their sleds were loaded 
high with furs. Along the way, they would stop and stay with 
families they knew. Di saw that some of these families were unable 
to provide proper clothing or food for themselves. Sometimes the 
fishing and hunting in an area was poor, or the fur hadn’t been 
good where the people had harvested. Di always helped these 
families by sharing what he had, or by stopping long enough to 
kill game for them. He asked nothing in return. 

Di’s reputation spread. People thought of him as a great man 
because of his charity. When he had traded for provisions at the 
post, he shared these things with whoever might need them. In 
good times or bad, he always gave away what he had. He knew 
he’d been given the power to help people, and he used it. 

Over the years, he continued hunting, trapping, and fishing. 
He regularly travelled with his people to the trading post, help- 
ing families all the way there and back. Although his sled was 
full of articles whenever he left a post, it was usually nearly empty 
when he reached home. 

On these trips, Di’s sled was always at the head of the line. 
His dogs never had any trouble breaking trail, even through deep 
snow. No one knew that Di was using his special power to push 
the sled forward. 

Following the herds of caribou, Di was always a great pro- 
vider for his people. Whether it was an especially bitter winter 


or not, whoever met with Di always had food. He provided fish 
as well. It was Di’s practice when fishing to tie a mink skin on 
one end of the net and an otter skin on the other. This was his 
medicine for fishing. He was able to get fish anywhere, on any 
lake or river. Di used his pipe medicine, too. If someone was sick 
or bleeding, he would blow smoke and immediately the patient 
was well. 

During his lifetime, Di helped many, many people, and for 
this reason he was always followed by great numbers of them. 

Once, some jealous medicine people tried to kill him. Di was 
fishing with his wife in a boat. The medicine people caused a strong 
wind to blow on the lake, and the couple were in danger of 
drowning. Di’s wife became frightened and began to cry. 

“Lie down and go to sleep,” he told her. Then, using his solar 
medicine, he took the canoe to shore. The little boat moved quickly, 
as if it were driven by a motor. The people heard about this and 
were afraid. 

One evening, when Di was an old man, he was out walking 
with his grandson. They saw a caribou standing out on the ice. 

“Grandfather, look!” cried the boy. ‘‘Can you kill that caribou 
for me? I am very hungry.” 

Di saw that the caribou was very far away. ‘“‘You could have 
asked me that when I was a young man,” he said. “‘I am too old 
for that now. My power has left me.”’ But he took up his gun and 
decided to try anyway, for the sake of the boy. 

There was no use aiming at the animal, since it was so distant. 
Di fired into the air. A second later the caribou fell. Then Di saw 
that there were two other animals with the first. They fell, too. 
Di was surprised that his power was still strong. 

Di helped his people all his life. He died at the age of 96, and 
is remembered and loved even today. 
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The Story 
of Karkeye 


Crow Beard 
Finds Abreeza 


Crow Beard, Karkeye’s father, came from the 
Upper Liard River, around present-day Fort Nelson, British 
Columbia. He had no worries about his future, because his 
medicine told him who he would marry, and how long he would live. 

When Crow Beard was twenty years old, it was time for him 
to find his wife. In the spring, he paddled down the river in his 
birchbark canoe, to »echaot’i Kéé. All summer he asked around 
for Abreeza, the woman he could see in his mind. Nobody had 
seen her. 

In autumn, Crow Beard left »echaot’i K6é and went to Liidli 
K0oé, where he stayed all winter. In those days, people didn’t stay 
in hotels, but with friends or relatives. Instead of paying rent, 
they helped the people they were staying with to fish, hunt, trap 
and cut firewood. 

Crow Beard asked everywhere around Liidli K06é, but no girl 
named Abreeza lived in the region. So he moved on again, paddl- 
ing down Dehcho all the way to Tulit’a. He stayed there for the 
winter, asking around for the girl. Again, no one knew anything 
about her. 

At Christmas, people came from the country around the fort 
to sell their furs. Crow Beard talked to these visitors, asking about 
Abreeza. Some people from Sahtu told him a girl by that name 
lived at the east end of the lake. 

When Christmas was over, Crow Beard travelled many days 
with these people to their main camp. When he arrived at the east 
end of Sahtu, Crow Beard asked a boy to show him where Abreeza 
lived. The boy pointed to a tent. 

Crow Beard went to the tent, where he found Abreeza, look- 
ing just as she did in his medicine. 

““Where have you been?”’ Abreeza asked. ‘“‘I have been waiting 
for you all this time, and I was just about to give up.”’ 

Abreeza had medicine, too. It told her which man she was 
to marry, and that was why she had stayed single all this time. 
Many young men had come to ask her to marry them, but she 
had refused, knowing that one day Crow Beard would appear. 

They stayed together: Their first baby boy came along in 
about November, just before the Sahtu Dene went to Tuliit’a to 
sell their furs. 
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How Karkeye 
Got His Name 


On their Christmas journey to Tulit’a, the Sahtu 
Dene had to walk, while their dogs pulled sleds that carried food 
and furs. The days were short, so they had to get up early every 
day, to travel as far as possible. 

One morning Abreeza put her baby on her back and left before 
anybody else was ready. The baby usually cried a lot, but this 
time he cried even more than usual. Abreeza put him down and 
looked him over carefully. Nothing seemed to be wrong. But he 
kept on crying, so the young mother took him out of his blanket 
again and put him down on the snow. It was not yet daylight, 
but ravens were circling overhead, making as much noise as the 
baby was. 

Abreeza found herself listening to the ravens. One bird’s cries 
sounded human. ‘‘Karkeye, Karkeye,”’ it croaked, over and over 
again. Abreeza looked at her child, who didn’t have a name yet. 
‘“‘Karkeye, stop crying,’’ she said. ‘“‘You are crying too much.” 

The baby stopped crying at once, and the ravens flew away. 
The name stayed with the child all his life. 

Karkeye had been born late in 1855. People were healthier 
and stronger than they are today, because they spent much of 
their time running, walking, and paddling. People had to get up 
early to cut wood, and they worked all day long. The didn’t eat 
fat in the summer — only when it was cold. They didn’t eat brain 
or baby animals, because both made them weak. They only ate 
when they were hungry, and then they ate lean meat and fish, 
and drank broth. This was how Karkeye grew up. 

Karkeye and Paul Blondin were friends. They were the same 
age, and they lived near one another. Both were medicine men 
in a small way, but they never talked about it until they were very 
old. That was a general rule about medicine: people who bragged 
about their medicine usually didn’t live very long. 

Karkeye could do many things that other people could not 
do, so he must have used medicine. 
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Karkeye Wins Respect 


When Karkeye was young, people didn’t shake 
hands or kiss. When two people met, they wrestled with each 
other. When two people fell in love, they hugged. 

Once, when Karkeye was travelling in the K’Ahbamitué coun- 
try with his family, they met many hunters. The two groups 
wrestled, then stayed together to hunt. Later on, another large 
group of hunters came to the camp. 

Karkeye was a small, skinny man. His friends told him the 
newcomers cheated at wrestling, and warned him to be careful. 
When the two groups lined up for the friendly wrestling, Karkeye 
was last in line, because he was so small. The strangers sent in 
a big brute of a man to wrestle first. The big man threw every 
man in Karkeye’s group as easily as if he had no opponents at all. 

When it was Karkeye’s turn, he said to the big stranger, 
“Don’t throw me too far. I might break my back.” 

But the big man couldn’t throw Karkeye, no matter how hard 
he tried. Karkeye was like a stump in the ground. Then Karkeye 
threw the big wrestler down. 

The stranger was angry. ‘I tripped,’’ he shouted. 

It was decided that the two should wrestle again and it wasn’t 
long before the big man was thrown to the ground all over again. 
Every man who tried to wrestle Karkeye after that ended up on 
the ground. 

From then on, people had great respect for Karkeye. And 
nobody thought of him as a small man, not any more. 

The strangers told one another that Karkeye was not an or- 
dinary man. They picked ten of their best runners and best 
hunters, and went hunting. It was February and the weather was 
cold. They found the tracks of caribou, but could not get close 
to the herd because it was so cold that the noise of their 
movements travelled far and scared the caribou away. The caribou 
were about an hour ahead of the hunters. 

When hunters were among their own people, they ran on 
snowshoes in a line, one behind the next. When the first man got 
tired, the next one took his place. They changed places about every 
15 minutes, so they could keep on running steadily. But when 
hunters were with strangers, they didn’t run behind one another. 
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It would cause shame if one man had medicine for running and 
left the rest of the men behind. The best way to run with strangers 
was for everyone to start running in separate paths, one by one, 
on both sides of the caribou tracks. 

Karkeye started running alone, without looking back. He was 
young and it felt good to run. Soon he crossed some caribou tracks 
— but nobody else was in sight. Finally, after running for a long 
time, Karkeye saw caribou ahead. As he got closer, he started 
shooting with his muzzle-loader, loading his gun several times 
while he was running. Soon he had shot all the caribou. 

Wondering where everyone else was, Karkeye began to 
butcher the caribou he had shot. The other hunters came along 
after a while. The men made a big fire and feasted on roast caribou 
head. Then they all went home to their main camps with the meat 
Karkeye had shot. 

There are many stories around K’ahbamitué about what a 
good runner and hunter Karkeye was. Even though he was just 
a small man, he was a better runner and hunter than anyone else. 
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The King of the 
Whitefish 


Karkeye spent most of his youth on the west 
shore of Sahtu. The nearest trading post was Tulit’a. In summer, 
the people stayed around the shore of the huge lake, fishing and 
hunting. In the winter, they hunted and trapped inland. 

In the summer, when the young men got tired of fishing with 
nets, they sometimes got together to spear fish in the shallows. 

On one of these trips, Karkeye and his friends were paddling 
along the shore of Sahtt when Karkeye spotted a big school of 
whitefish. Getting closer, he could see a very big fish surrounded 
by smaller ones, and he chased the school in his canoe, all the while 
trying to spear the big fish. 

He managed to spear only a single scale of the big fish. It 
was the size of a saucer. Nobody ever saw the fish again, but the 
old people said it must have been the king of the whitefish. 

Every Christmas, Karkeye and his people went across the 
country from Jturotg on the west shore of Sahtu, past K’alutue 
to Tulit’a. They also went to Tulit’a at Easter and in J uly. In 
summer, they packed a hunting canoe, and travelled with many 
dogs. 

On one of the Christmas trips, Karkeye found his wife. The 
marriage was planned by the older people, and Karkeye didn’t 
know the woman. She was a Shihta Got’ine named Etsino whose 
parents came from the Yukon. 

Karkeye was one of the best trappers in the country around 
Sahtu. The Hudson’s Bay Company had great respect for him all 
his life. It was normal for him to bring in 500 marten pelts to sell 
at Christmas. 

In Karkeye’s time, the late 1800s, life was hard for Dene who 
were not good hunters and trappers. You had to travel great 
distances — usually a hundred kilometres or more — to the trading 
posts. When you got there, you had to use your furs to buy enough 
food, supplies and tea to last for at least six months. There was 
no government to help you in difficult times; there was no welfare, 
and no hospitals. There was just one trader in the country, at the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and one priest. 

Even though there were no police, people stayed in line. They 
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didn’t shoot one another. The worst they did was steal fish or 
meat. They were afraid of people with medicine stronger than their 
own, since a strong medicine person could do evil as well as good. 

People were afraid of Karkeye. They thought he must have 
the power to kill people, since he could kill so many animals. Their 
fear meant they respected him; they followed him and paid at- 
tention to him. Wherever Karkeye went, there were always many 
people with him. When they were short of meat and fish, people 
looked to Karkeye to provide for them. He always had lots of tea, 
sugar, shells, nets, cloth, and tobacco, because he was one of the 


best trappers around. 
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Packing Home the 
Rabbits 


One summer, Karkeye and Paul Blondin each 
set about 300 rabbit snares. There weren’t any wire snares in those 
days. The Dene used thread snares with spring poles. It took all 
day, but Karkeye and Paul set 600 snares, and caught about 400 
rabbits. 

When they got to the end of the trail, Karkeye decided they 
needed help to bring all their rabbits back to camp. They could 
bury some in the ground for the time being, so the flies wouldn’t 
get at them. And they would pack out as many gutted rabbits 
as they could carry. Karkeye said they should try to take a hun- 
dred rabbits each. 

Before they’re cleaned, rabbits weigh about five kilograms; 
after they’re cleaned, they weigh about two kilograms. Only a very 
strong man could pack a hundred rabbits, even cleaned ones. 

““Maybe you could pack that much,” Paul told Karkeye, “‘but 
I can’t.” 

Karkeye, who was short and skinny while Paul was tall and 
strong, laughed. ‘‘Ha! A big man like you could surely take a 
hundred rabbits!”’ 

Paul was ashamed, so they agreed to pack 200 rabbits bet- 
ween them, or 200 kilograms each. 

When the Dene pack heavy things, there is a rule that whoever 
walks ahead is the boss. When this person gets tired, he or she 
sits down to rest, and everyone behind does the same. 

Paul said, ‘‘I’ll go ahead.”’ 

Karkeye agreed, but when Paul got tired and sat down, 
Karkeye went on ahead. Following him, Paul got even more tired. 
His pack felt like it was getting heavier and heavier, and it seemed 
as if he couldn’t go any farther. Paul begged Karkeye to stop so 
he could have a rest. 

But Karkeye wouldn’t stop. ‘“‘If somebody laughs at me or 
makes me mad, I can pack twice as much and not stop all day,” 
Karkeye said. ‘‘I will tell you about it when I get old.”’ 

Paul knew then that Karkeye was using medicine to carry 
the rabbits; that was why he didn’t seem to feel the weight of 
his pack. 
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Ahdzedene Challenges 
Karkeye 


Karkeye and Paul were providers for their 
people. Many Dene followed them, and when winter came, they 
moved around the country a lot. People travelling on the west 
shore of Sahtu are not far from K’ahbamitué, so Dene from these 
two places would sometimes meet. 

One winter, a large gathering of Dene killed many caribou 
north of Sahtu. They continued hunting and trapping, and made 
a good supply of dry meat to store for the summer. When the 
weather got warm in spring, the two groups of people decided to 
go back to the lake together to hunt beaver and muskrat. 

They had to cross a 40 kilometre narrows on Sahtu, making 
double trips to carry across all the dry meat they were bringing 
back. 

While everyone else was crossing the narrows, Karkeye and 
a man called Ahdzedene stayed behind to pick up traps they’d 
left. When they got to camp two nights later, everyone had gone. 
They decided to stay in camp that night and start out early the 
next morning. 

Ahdzedene, who was younger than Karkeye, was one of the 
best runners around Jturoto. He wanted to challenge Karkeye to 
run the 40 kilometres across the narrows, but he couldn’t just 
say, “‘Let’s run.” If he said that and Karkeye outran him, he would 
be shamed. 

So Ahdzedene said to Karkeye, ‘‘My brother, we are not 
strangers. We are just like real brothers. Nobody is watching us, 
so why don’t we start running across this stretch of the lake? We 
have a long way to go yet.” 

Karkeye said that if Ahdzedene felt like running, he should 
run and Karkeye would do the same. 

They started off before the sun had come out to melt the snow. 
Karkeye never seemed to slow down; he just kept running, faster 
and faster. Ahdzedene couldn’t keep up. He was losing his power, 
and falling farther and farther back. It was time to use his wolf 
medicine, which had helped him catch moose and caribou all his 
life. 

Ahdzedene started to use his medicine, but Karkeye kept 
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getting farther ahead of him. Soon Karkeye was just a black spot 
on the whiteness of the frozen lake. Ahdzedene tried ptarmigan 
medicine to go faster, but to no avail. 

Far ahead, Karkeye disappeared in the distance. When 
Ahdzedene saw a big plume of smoke on the other shore, he gave 
up the race and started walking. By the time he had finished cross- 
ing the narrows, Karkeye had made tea and eaten. He was waiting 
for Ahdzedene. 

“You couldn’t run, so why did you ask me to run?” asked 
Karkeye. 

“I will never challenge you to run again as long as I live,” 
replied Ahdzedene. 
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Killing the Grizzly 


Karkeye had twelve daughters. It’s said they 
were the only women around Sahtu who could hunt moose just 
like men. 

Karkeye moved around all summer, and hunted even more 
in the fall, when there was plenty of game. Wherever he killed 
moose, Karkeye made a cache. In the winter, he went to the meat 
caches while he was trapping. This went on almost every year, 
but not in the same place. 

Karkeye and his family were travelling on the land, near a 
place where he had made a cache. ‘‘Let’s camp here,’’ Karkeye 
said. ‘It’s getting dark.’’ The women got the camp ready while 
he went to look at the cache. 

As Karkeye got near his cache, he saw a grizzly bear. It had 
pushed one of the logs out and was stealing the meat. He shot 
at the bear, but it was nearly dark and his shot only wounded it. 

The next morning, Karkeye discovered that the meat had 
spoiled. ‘‘Let’s follow the bear,” Karkeye said to his family. 
“Nobody can stay behind, because a wounded bear is dangerous.” 

Karkeye led the way. One of his older daughters followed with 
a second gun. The rest of the family tagged along behind, carry- 
ing the babies on their backs. They were following Karkeye’s 
tracks, but the thick brush made it hard to keep him in sight. 

Now, the grizzly bear is a smart animal at any time — but 
it’s smarter when it’s wounded. This bear had circled around and 
made its bed close to its own tracks, watching the hunters go by, 
then following them. When one of Karkeye’s daughters stopped 
to tie her mukluks, she heard a noise behind her, looked around, 
and saw the bear running towards her. 

‘“Mama, a bear is chasing me!”’ she yelled. 

Karkeye heard the fuss and knew he had no time to lose. He 
used his yelling medicine and let out a shout big enough to scare 
his wife and daughters. The bear dropped dead a few metres from 
the girl. 

That was the end of the bear hunt. Karkeye asked his family 
not to talk about it, because it might cause people to be afraid 
of him. But the secret came out in later years. 

As Karkeye got older, he became interested in going to church, 
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When he was at Tulit’a for Christmas and Easter, and at the end 
of June, he went to church every chance he got, and talked with 
the priests. 

No matter how old he got, Karkeye kept on trapping. The 
country was new, not trapped out as it is today, and there were 
many good trappers around. Some used medicine to help them 
trap. 

One man, named Bodo, was said to be able to catch any animal 
that came near his traps. He threw away small furs like squirrel 
and weasel, and kept just the big ones. One day he teased Karkeye, 
saying Karkeye wasn’t as good a trapper as he was. Karkeye didn’t 
like that, and Bodo knew it. It was a challenge. 

When they next met, at Tulit’a after the trapping season, the 
first thing Bodo did was visit Karkeye. He was pretty sure he 
had done better than Karkeye. ‘“‘How many pelts did you get?” 
he asked. 

Karkeye had 580. 

Bodo, who had taken 550 pelts, admitted he hadn’t caught 
as many as Karkeye. But he boasted that it was almost as many! 

Bodo was a small man like Karkeye, but there was something 
strange about him. When he died in the big ’flu epidemic of 1928, 
six men had a hard time carrying him to his grave. 


The Special Boys 


Karkeye and his wife Etsino had gotten to the 
age when they could no longer have children. But they had a big 
family, and an unusual one, for there were twelve daughters and 
no sons. 

One day, a friend visited their tent and began talking about 
children. ‘‘How is it that you have all girls?”’ the man asked. “Look 
at me. I have half boys and half girls. That’s the way to have a 
family.”’ 

Karkeye didn’t like that at all. ‘‘So you don’t think I can have 
boys anymore?” 

“Not when you're as old as you are,”’ replied the visitor. 

‘““We will see about that,’’ Karkeye said. 

A medicine man like Karkeye could have used his medicine 
to have boys when he was younger, but he had not done so. Some- 
one had to make him angry before he would use this medicine, 
and now he was annoyed enough to do so. The next summer, his 
wife had a baby boy. Etsino got pregnant again right away, and 
another boy was born. 

The children were named John Baptiste and Charlie, and they 
looked just like other boys. But they had to be treated in a special 
way to make sure they would live long lives. It was forbidden for 
women to step over a male’s leg or his cap, or hunting gear — 
whether he was a man or a boy. This was because the male person 
might have strong medicine that could endanger the woman’s 
health. This was a hard rule to follow, with so many older sisters 
in one tent. 

When the older boy, John Baptiste, was two or so, and the 
younger one was about six months old, Karkeye went out trap- 
ping for two nights. While he was away, John Baptiste died during 
the night. The family began to mourn, crying loudly to show how 
much they loved the boy who had died. The next evening, the 
younger boy died, and the mourning started all over again. 

When Karkeye was nearing home, he heard the mourning 
sounds and he knew something terrible had happened. When he 
got to camp and saw everyone crying, he became angry. 

“Stop crying,’’ he shouted. ‘Crying will not bring them back 
to life. Instead of crying, we must decide what to do about this.” 
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Karkeye instructed his family to bury the boys the next day. 
He promised the older children that two more babies — just like 
the boys who had died — would soon be born. 

Although Karkeye and his wife were almost sixty years old, 
Etsino had another baby boy the next summer. Ten months later, 
Karkeye’s wife gave birth to a second boy. They called the children 
by the same names as the ones who had died — John Baptiste 
and Charlie. 

This time, the rules were strictly followed. The little boys’ 
clothes were put in a sack and hung up off the ground until they 
had grown up. And these two did grow up, in spite of the hard 
times in those days. They became good hunters who could kill 
moose any time they wanted to. 

John Baptiste got married when he was sixteen. Charlie got 
married a year later. John Baptiste had five daughters; Charlie 
had no children. John Baptiste died suddenly in January, 1944, 
at the age of forty. The following June, Charlie died. It was just 
like the first boys. In the long run, Karkeye was not able to give 
them full lives, even though they were made by medicine. 
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PAUL BLONDIN: 


A Life on 
the Land 


How Paul Blondin 
Won Respect 


Like Karkeye, Paul Blondin was a great man in 
Denendeh. Paul was born in about 1860, and died in the great 
‘flu epidemic of 1928 — about seven years before Karkeye himself 
died. Paul and Karkeye were raised together, and Paul’s son 
Edward married one of Karkeye’s daughters. 

Young Paul Blondin belonged to a big family. He had an older 
sister and five younger brothers and sisters. When Paul’s father 
died, his mother married a man who had a lot of children and 
together, they had an even larger family. Paul’s stepfather, Suzera, 
was a good, kind man. 

Once while Paul was playing with his stepfather’s bow, he 
lost an arrow fitted with an empty 30-30 shell, which was worth 
a good deal in those days. Paul tried hard to find the valuable 
arrow, and his mother and stepfather helped him look for it. But 
even they had no luck. 

Suzera helped Paul to make another arrow, fitted with the 
same kind of weight at the end. He told the boy to shoot the new 
arrow the same way he had shot the first one. Paul did as he said, 
carefully watching its flight. When he went to fetch the second 
arrow, he found the two arrows lying side by side. 

As Paul grew older, he learned to help his family. One spring 
when his people were camped on the west shore of Sahtu, Paul 
went with the boys and older men on a long caribou-hunting trip 
to the north shore. The hunters made this journey every year, 
crossing the lake in their birchbark canoes in spring, and coming 
back in the fall. 

When the hunters went off on their trip, the women, children 
and old people stayed behind, fishing and making dry fish. One 
day Suzera was out on the lake setting his nets at a new place 
when he saw Akarzee coming toward him. 

Everyone was afraid of Akarzee, who had once killed people 
with his medicine and boasted constantly about it. Those around 
him were so afraid of Akarzee that they would do anything he 
told them to do. They even gave him presents so he would not 
harm them. 

Akarzee shouted at Suzera, “‘I want to set my nets there. 
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You’d better take yours out and set them somewhere else.” 

“There’s lots of room in the lake,’’ Suzera called back. ‘“‘You 
can set your nets right beside mine, or over them, but I’m not 
taking my nets out for anybody.” 

Akarzee wasn’t used to having people talk back to him. ‘‘Do 
you know who you're talking to?” he demanded. “‘Maybe you don’t 
want to live!” 

“Sure I want to live,”’ replied Suzera calmly. ‘‘But you’ve been 
pushing people around too much. How do you know I don’t have 
medicine that’s equal to yours? You’ve never tried me in the past.” 

They started to quarrel, yelling loudly at one another. The 
people in camp heard them, and began to worry. Medicine men 
were often very useful, but they could also be dangerous. 

The people heard Akarzee shouting, “‘All right. If that’s the 
way you feel about it, we'll see who has the strongest medicine.” 
With that, he paddled away in his canoe. 

When Suzera reached the shore, all the old people rushed to 
meet him. ‘‘You should have pulled out your nets,”’ they cried. 
“You should have said nothing! Now look what you’ve done. He 
may kill you with his medicine. Why don’t you come with us to 
see him before he goes to sleep? We'll give you a present to give 
him, to make him feel good. Then maybe he won’t harm you.” 

Suzera was stubborn. Akarzee really had been pushing people 
around too much. ‘‘Let’s see what he can do. After all, it’s only 
me he can harm.”’ 

“How do you know?”’ the old people asked. ‘‘Maybe he’ll wipe 
out your whole family, including your big boy, Paul.” 

The people left, still worried. None of them was strong enough 
to stand up to Akarzee. 

For three days, nothing happened. The two strong medicine 
men were checking each other’s medicine to find weak spots. It’s 
like this: if a man has medicine for a moose, he has to know every 
part of the moose’s body. If a man didn’t know the liver, for in- 
stance, and the other man learned that, he would attack with liver 
medicine. The man would die of the liver medicine, because he had 
no medicine for that and could not protect himself. 

The two medicine men seemed equal. But on the night of the 
fourth day, a child on one side died. If they couldn’t fight one 
another, the medicine men were going to start on each other’s 
children. They knew the spirit medicine, and could kill a child’s spirit, 
so that he or she would die. Within a week, all the children of the 
two families were dead, except for Suzera’s oldest girl and Paul. 
Akarzee had only his wife left. Ten children had died on both sides. 
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Meanwhile, Paul Blondin was hunting with a friend, hundreds 
of kilometres away. One night, Paul wasn’t feeling well. “I want 
to look into my medicine,” he told his friend. “Something very 
dangerous is going on somewhere.”’ 

Paul found that Akarzee was shooting dangerous medicine 
at his family, and at him. Paul could probably have killed Akarzee, 
but he only wanted to escape. He tried using the eagle, his best 
medicine. Paul flew to the eagle nest. Akarzee knew all about eagle 
medicine, but he only knew the rim of the nest, while Paul knew 
the bottom of the nest as well. Akarzee couldn’t touch him as long 
as Paul stayed in the bottom of the nest. 

Since Paul loved his older sister, he sent his eagle medicine 
to look for her spirit. The eagle carried the sister’s spirit to where 
Paul’s spirit was, at the bottom of the eagle’s nest. They both 
stayed there until Akarzee and Suzera had given up their battle 
and gone away. So it was that Paul’s sister survived the killings 
at camp. 

After the battle was over, Paul sent his sister’s spirit back 
home to the west shore of Sahtu. Paul’s spirit re-entered his sleep- 
ing body. When he woke up, he told his hunting companion, ‘“‘We 
should go home. I think a great disaster has happened.” 

Sahtu is stormy in the fall, and it took them a long time to 
get home. When Paul finally reached the west shore, he found the 
last three members of his family crying. All the old people were 
wailing, in mourning for the deaths of the children. 

Paul made a big fire and started to cook a meal for everyone. 
He cut open his bundle of caribou meat. He and his sister set about 
cooking it all, since there was no point in storing any with all their 
brothers and sisters dead. 

When the food was ready, Paul called everyone to come and 
eat. Akarzee didn’t want to come. But Paul went over to him and 
caught him by his shirt and pushed him down beside Suzera. 

“Before we eat,’’ Paul said, ‘‘I want to say something. You 
two, Akarzee and Suzera, deserve to be burned alive for killing 
all those innocent children. Now that you have done your dirty 
work, are you proud of it? Look at yourselves.”’ 

Tears were streaming down their faces, but Paul kept on. 

“You, Akarzee, it’s all your fault. You’ve been pushing people 
around long enough, killing them with dirty medicine you got in 
the past. I’m watching you, and if you ever harm anyone else, 
you'll have to deal with me. I could kill you, but I'll give you one 
more chance.”’ 

Everybody was quiet. No one had ever spoken to Akarzee that 
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way before. 

““Let’s eat,” said Paul at last. Jabbing a finger at Akarzee, 
he made his point again. ‘‘Remember what I told you.” 

Akarzee nodded, the tears still running down his face. 

From then on, Paul Blondin was greatly respected among the 
Sahtu Dene. Suzera and Akarzee never dared to do anything like 
that again as long as they lived. In fact, while Paul was around, 
nobody used medicine to push others around. Paul had the people’s 
respect, and he kept them in line just like a strong law, with his 
temper and his strong talk. 
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Karkeye and his wife Etsino at Déline (Fort Franklin) 1928 or 1929. 
fl 


Trout caught on Sahtu 
(Great Bear Lake) 


in spring. 
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Woman scraping moosehide before tanning it. 


Left to right: Margaret Takazo with baby, Johnny Takazo, Frances Ayah and 
young boy, Maria (Takazo) Ayah with baby and young girl, Helen Baton, 
Harry Arden with young boy, old Takazo’s first wife, with boy. 
Taken at Déline in about 1923. 
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Paul Blondin and his family, in the 
Twenties at Déline (Fort Franklin). 
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Helen and John Blondin with their children, Napoleon and Alfred. 
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Boy setting a 
rabbit snare. 
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Edward Blondin (left) and Jean Baptiste Karkeye, Port Radium. 
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Henry Busse 


Left to right: Hdward and George Blondin with George 
Kodakin at Cameron Bay on Sahti about 1944 or 1945, 


Edward’s dogsled on Sahtu (Great Bear Lake), 1931, 
tel 
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The last mooseskin boat was made in the 1980s. The entire process was 
filmed, and the boat is now displayed in the Prince of Wales Northern 
Heritage Centre in Somba’ke. 


Hamlet office, Déline (Fort Franklin), 1983. Left to Right: Mayor Isadore Yukon; 
Band Manager Gene Wasserman; Accountant Joanne Pinkley; 
Chief George Blondin; Councillor Paul Baton. 


The Prophet Ayah, near 
Déline (Fort Franklin) 
about 1935. 


Léléwe Makes the 
Wind Blow 


In the early days, big Hudson’s Bay Company 
scows travelled down Dehcho every year after spring breakup. 
Strong men were needed to work on the boats. The job meant hard 
paddling, or if the current was too strong for that, walking the 
bank and pulling the big boats along with ropes. The Company 
wanted Paul Blondin to work on the boats for them. 

The men who worked on the boats were strong, or they had 
a certain medicine. They all knew each other, because they worked 
together all summer long. Paddling was the hardest work they 
did. They had to paddle with strong strokes, so the river current 
wouldn’t pull the boats off course. To avoid blistered hands, they 
heated green willow in the fire, then rubbed it on their palms to 
make the skin tough. 

Pulling on the lines from the shore was just as bad. In 
springtime, there was melting ice all over the riverbanks, and the 
boatmen had to walk in mud. In those days, they didn’t have 
rubbers to wear over their moccasins, which got wet and slippery. 
Sailing was the easiest way to travel the river. The wind did all 
the work. 

Every night before they went to sleep, the men set rabbit 
snares or fish nets, so they would have fresh meat or fish to eat. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company gave them dry meat and fish, but 
they needed fresh food besides, because they were working so hard. 
If they were lucky enough to shoot a moose, everyone shared the 
meat. 

Among the crews of paddlers, there were usually people with 
medicine. If a man got sick, he asked around to see who was good 
at healing. 

Medicine could also help with the hard work on the boats. 
When they got to Tucho, the workers would ask for medicine for 
a fair wind, so they could put the sail up and get some rest. The 
medicine didn’t usually last long, because it wasn’t created by 
Nature. 

A man from Radeli Ké named Léléwe was a strong medicine 
man who was able to put up a good wind. He and Paul Blondin 
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were friends, and it was because of Léléwe that Paul’s first trip 
on the boats was his best one. 

On that voyage, everyone was tired by the time the river scow 
reached Tucho. As the crewmen made their fire for evening supper, 
nobody said much. One of Léléwe’s brothers was suffering because 
his hands were covered with blood. Léléwe was sad. 

“T don’t like to see my brother suffering from blistered hands, 
he said. ‘‘As long as I’m alive, why should a little thing like that 
bother my relatives?’ That is all he said, but things began to 
happen right away. 

Now, it used to be that when a medicine man made medicine 
for a wind, he started by singing loudly. At the end of his song, 
he would let people know if the wind would blow. But that day 
on Tucho, the wind started blowing as soon as Léléwe finished 
talking. 

The boats were already loaded. The men put up the sails and 
set out, with the wind blowing strong. When they stopped, the 
wind stopped. When they started again, the wind blew again. It 
was like that all summer long. The wind always blew behind the 
riverboat, catching the sail no matter which way the river twisted. 

The fair wind blew behind them until they reached 
Tthebachaghé, today named Fort Smith. Here they waited for 
freight to come from Edmonton on horseback. They set rabbit 
snares and fished the river, and visited with the Tetstot’ine who 
lived near the Fort. 


” 
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The Handgame 


One of the old Tetsot’ine men wanted to gamble « 
with the boat crew from the North. He went into Paul Blondin’s 
tent. ‘‘Let’s play the handgame,”’ he would say. 

Paul and his friend Léléwe told the old man they didn’t know 
how, but he wouldn’t give up. He came back every day, saying, 
“‘Let’s gamble.”’ 

When Paul repeated that they didn’t know how to play the 
handgame, the old man said, ‘‘You must be scared of me, that’s 
why you don’t want to play against me.”’ 

The people told Paul the old man had bad medicine for gambl- 
ing. ‘‘Don’t play against him,”’ they warned. 

But at last, Paul and Léléwe got fed up with the old man’s 
visits. 

““My friend, why don’t we play the handgame with him the 
next time he comes around?”’ Léléwe suggested. ‘‘We don’t want 
a man like that bragging to us all summer. We are men, too.”’ 

Paul agreed. 

The next morning when the old man came around as usual, 
Paul said, “If you want to gamble so much, we could give it a try.” 

The happy old man went outside and started telling everyone 
to bring the drums so they could start the handgame. 

In the handgame, two people first play to determine which 
side will start. The players take an object small enough to hide 
in the hand and put their hands behind their backs. Then they 
put their closed hands in front again, hiding the object in one hand. 
Both players guess which hand the other holds the object in. The 
one who guesses the wrong hand loses the chance for his side to 
start first. There can be up to twenty people playing on each side. 

Léléwe and the old Tetsot’ine man played first. The old man 
beat Léléwe, so the Tetsot’ine side started first. 

In the handgame, the players make all kinds of motions to 
confuse the other side. The drums beat faster and faster as the 
players’ hands move back and forth. The fire was between the 
two sets of players, and the old man blew ashes into the faces 
of Paul and Léléwe so that the Tetsot’ine side won most of the 
games — with the old man playing all the time. 

Paul Blondin was getting angry. He told Léléwe that if the 
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old Tetsot’ine man ended up alone on the other side, ‘(leave him 
to me.’’ Sure enough, the old man came out alone. 

“T guess you have to do your best, now,”’ Paul told him. 

The old man blew ashes in Paul’s face, made all kinds of 
motions and yelled a lot, thinking that Paul wouldn’t see what 
he was doing with the object in his hands. But Paul just pointed 
to the right side, and that was the end of the old man’s winning 
streak. 

Paul had medicine for finding out if another person is using 
medicine in a handgame, and he could beat the other person using 
the same medicine, since Paul’s medicine was stronger. 

When it was Léléwe’s turn to play against the old man, Paul 
told Léléwe which side to point to every time. All day long they 
gambled, and Léléwe didn’t miss once. The old man lost heavily, 
and he never asked to gamble again. 


For three summers, Paul made trips in the riverboats to 
Waterways for the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Each boat carried one year’s supply of freight for every 
trading post. The Bay traded the goods from Outside for huge 
amounts of fur, but the fact was that a year’s load didn’t go very 
far among the people in each region. Trade goods were in such 
short supply that you had to look for the bullet after you shot 
an animal, because five of the round bullets a muzzle loader fired 
were supposed to last you a year. 

As time went on, the Hudson’s Bay Company needed a boat 
that would carry more freight. A sternwheeler, S.S. Distributor, 
built at Tthebachaghé in 1920, began to travel down Dehcho. The 
Company stopped using the scows and the rivermen could not 
get jobs any more. 
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Paul’s Family 


Paul Blondin got married after the two 
summers he spent working on the boats at Waterways. He had 
one son, Edward, and two daughters. There were no schools in 
those days, and people taught their children their Own ways, as 
they themselves had been raised. Mothers taught their daughters 
to sew, tan hides, and cook. Boys were taught by their fathers 
from the time they could talk: some men took their sons hunting 
and to see nature on the land when they were six years old. 

Grandparents were also teachers, as they still are today. In 
family circles, they gave advice and helped out with the daily work, 
teaching the young people traditional skills. Grandfathers checked 
fish nets, set rabbit snares, and checked hunting equipment to 
make sure it was in working order. Grandmothers spent time with 
granddaughters, helping raise them and teaching them how to 
behave. 

One spring when Edward was nine years old, Paul took him 
on his first beaver hunt. The snow was melting when they set out. 
They carried their equipment and supplies, because it was too 
warm to use the dogsled. Paul also packed his birchbark canoe, 
which was heavy compared to today’s canvas canoes. The two 
spent a month in the bush, walking in the swamps where the 
beaver were. Their moccasins were always wet. 

When Edward was old enough to go hunting with his father 
all the time, they tracked a moose. The summer underbrush grows 
high in the Great River’s Valley, and it’s hard to see six metres 
in front of you. A man has to be a good hunter to get that close 
to a moose, because it usually hears or smells him first. When 
he’s close enough, the hunter jumps up and down to get the moose 
running. 

Edward saw his father shoot three times, very fast and 
without aiming. Paul just held the gun forward and shot the 
moose. Curiosity got the better of Edward. He asked why other 
people aimed their guns, but Paul didn’t. 

“‘T cannot miss anything,” his father replied. ‘‘I will tell you 
why when I get old. But from now on, I won’t do it again. I'll 
aim like other people.”’ 

In those days, people like Paul Blondin had medicines of dif- 
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ferent kinds. Some were good for hunting; some were for healing 
the sick; some made people sick. The effects depended on who had 
the medicine and whether they used it in the right way. 

One year, in early autumn, Paul was trapping in the Sahtu 
area. The small lakes were frozen, but Sahtu was still open. Paul 
planned to leave Edward, who was about twelve then, to help his 
mother with the fishing. But Edward wanted to go with Paul. 
He got up very early one morning, put on his rabbitskin parka, 
and started running along the trail Paul would be taking. Sure 
enough, Paul caught up with him after a few kilometres. It was 
no use sending Edward back, so Paul walked in front of the 
toboggan with the dogs, and his son was allowed to drive. The 
two travelled all day and late into the night. 

The next day Edward got sick. Paul tried to make medicine, 
but it didn’t help. Paul was desperate. He had great medicine to 
save himself and his sister from bad medicine, but he didn’t have 
medicine to save his only son. He decided to seek the help of his 
father-in-law, a great medicine man who lived about 300 kilometres 
away, near where Le Gohlinj (Norman Wells) is today. He took 
Edward back to his mother in camp, and then set out on his 
journey. 

Paul couldn’t travel on the lake because it wasn’t yet frozen. 
There was no trail, either. He had to break his own good cross- 
country trail through thick bush. 

Paul travelled for four days, mostly in the dark, since the days 
were getting short. He walked ahead of his dogs, except on a few 
lakes that had frozen over. As soon as he arrived at the camp of 
the medicine man, Paul asked the elder Blondin to make medicine 
to see if Edward was still alive. 

His father told Paul the boy was still alive. He would seek 
information from his dreams to see if he could save him. The next 
morning, Grandfather Blondin said Edward would live, but it 
would be a long time — most of the winter — before the boy got 
well. 

“T will make him a little gun out of wood with a string at- 
tached to it, and he must carry the gun around his neck, even when 
he’s sleeping,” the medicine man said. The gun would protect 
Edward while he was getting better. ‘‘When I think the boy has 
gotten over his illness, I will take the gun back,’’ Grandfather 
Blondin added. He also told Paul that the medicine had revealed 
that Edward had lived one life as a woman; now he was living 
his second life as a male. ‘Take care of this boy, and he will outlive 
both you and his mother.” 
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Paul hurried back to his own camp with this good news, 
travelling day and night. He found that Edward was a bit better. 
He told his wife what Grandfather Blondin had said, and then 
put the little wooden gun around Edward’s neck. It was December 
by this time. 

In March, Edward was stronger and started to play outside 
again; by April, he was playing outside all the time. But the ill- 
ness had almost made him lose his voice, and he spoke in a squeaky 
voice for the rest of his life. 

One day, as he got out of bed, Edward realized that his little 
gun had gone. He told his mother. 

“Grandfather Blondin took it back,” his mother explained. 
‘You don’t need it, now that you’re better.”’ 
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Edward Meets His 
First Grizzly 


Paul Blondin’s people were travelling down 
Bega Dé in mooseskin boats, with Paul and his family in the lead. 
They stopped at a place where they had cached meat, about a 
kilometre inland from the riverbank. Paul asked his son Edward 
and another boy to check the cache. Taking their rifles for 
protection from bears, the boys went into the bush. 

Edward’s parents knew he had to shoot about ten times to 
kill even a small black bear, and they were worried about him. 
Paul Blondin followed the boys, just in case a grizzly was around. 

As the boys quickly discovered, a grizzly was around. It had 
chewed the posts of the cache until they had fallen down, and was 
eating the meat when they came over the hill. Seeing the bear, 
the second boy ran away, but Edward aimed his gun and shot. 
The bear rolled over, then got up and charged Edward. Edward 
shot again. Again, the bear rolled over, and once more it got up 
and ran after him. 

Paul Blondin heard the shots and ran towards the sound. By 
this time, the bear was closing in on Edward. Edward’s gun was 
empty, and he was trying to find more shells in his pocket — but 
they had fallen out through a hole. Paul reached Edward, and as 
the bear charged them, he aimed his gun. He took so long to shoot 
that Edward thought his father’s gun had jammed, and the ter- 
rified boy almost ran away. But Paul shot at last, and the bear 
fell dead at their feet. 

“That’s the way to shoot,’ Paul shouted. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you?” Paul was also angry at the other boy for running away, 
for wounded bears are very dangerous animals. 


In the old days, children were raised strictly. They were not 
allowed out of their parents’ sight, and even after they married, 
boys still had to obey their fathers. They were taught to hunt by 
their fathers. While the men and boys were hunting, the women 
worked as hard as the men. Their daughters helped them, learn- 
ing how to do the sewing, tanning, and cooking; the older women 
looked after the babies. 

In summer and winter, the hunters went out on the land every 
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day to hunt, trap and fish. Not everyone did these things well. 
People who were taught carefully by their parents and listened 
to them, had the best skills for harvesting the land. People who 
weren’t taught well depended on people like Paul to live. 

After trading their furs for supplies in spring, the Dene made 
new canoes every summer; their birchbark craft wore out quickly 
when they were used every day. 

The women collected the birchbark. Finding the right bark 
was hard to do, because a big birch without knots was needed. 
After they peeled the birch, the women rolled the bark into a 
bundle so they could pack it on their backs, using a head strap. 
Sometimes they walked for three days to get back to camp. 

The bark was soaked in water, then placed on the ground and 
weighted down so that it dried flat. After the bark was straight- 
ened out, it was left in water until it was needed. 

The women also collected spruce roots, used to sew the canoe 
together. The roots were split with a knife, and only the outside 
strips were used for sewing. The roots were kept soft in water 
until they were needed. 
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The Mooseskin Boats 


When his son Edward was young, Paul 
Blondin and his family travelled in the mountains with the Shihta 
Got’ine for three years, mostly between Tulit’a and the Yukon. 
This land is big, and Paul could move about freely, hunting and 
living off the land. 

Their dogs were important to the Shihta Got’ine. In other 
Northern places, dogs work only in winter. But the dogs of the 
Shihta Got’ine worked all summer and winter. Loaded with packs 
that weighed as much as they did, the dogs carried supplies and 
hunting equipment across the frozen river toward the Yukon. The 
men also carried packs, while the women carried the babies on 
their backs. When they were hungry, the mountain people stopped 
and made a meal. If they were tired, they made camp and slept. 

After days of travelling in the summer heat, bothered all the 
while by mosquitoes, they reached the first mountain ranges. As 
they travelled over the mountains, they had to cross a big river, 
Bega Dé. Then they journeyed alongside Bega Dé, hunting 
whenever they could and making dry meat. When they had a lot 
of dry meat, they built a cache on the bank of Bega Dé to store 
it. The caches had to be strong so that wolverines, bears and other 
animals couldn’t get at the meat. 

In the fall, when they reached the head of Bega Dé, they spent 
a great deal of time hunting and making their mooseskin boat. 
Then they headed back down Bega Dé towards Tulit’a, travel- 
ling 500 to 600 kilometres. The mountain people made this circle 
trip every summer and winter just to survive. 

Each boat carried two families and their dogs down the fast 
river waters. There was danger along the river, in places like the 
deep Canyons. Before they started out, the people gathered to 
make medicine that would tell them if they would get safely to 
Tulit’a. During these sessions, they found out who had water 
medicine. Paul Blondin was one of these water medicine people. 

People with water medicine led the others down the fast- 
flowing rivers. For three summers, Paul travelled in the lead canoe, 
ahead of the mooseskin boats, and everyone always arrived safe- 
ly in Tulit’a, where they would trade their meat for winter supplies. 

Life followed a cycle that was always the same. At Tulit’a, 
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the Dene traded their summer meat to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany. Then they waited with their winter supplies until the snow 
came before travelling back to the mountains by dogsled. They 
stayed in the mountains for the winter, but came back to Tulit’a 
to celebrate Christmas. They went back to the mountains until 
spring, then came downriver in mooseskin boats to sell beaver 
and muskrat furs. In August, they again travelled back to the 
mountains. 

It was a hard life. Imagine travelling in the rain with a baby 
on your back, no rubbers for your feet and no waterproof clothing. 
The bugs were bad. When people were sick there were no doctors. 
In many places there were no fish, and it was hard to get fur in 
the treeless high mountain country. 

The Shihta Got’ine moved around a lot, following caribou. 
Sometimes they travelled far into the Yukon. In fact, it was closer 
to go to Ross Post in the Yukon to trade, than to Tulit’a. Ross 
Post was 800 kilometres away from Tulit’a. 

One year, Paul Blondin trapped marten around Chukezetue 
until Christmas. When he arrived at Tulit’a, the Shihta Got’ine 
told him that Ross Post paid a high price for marten, and also 
had new Winchester rifles to trade. (Up to that time, most people 
had only muzzle loaders.) The Shihta Got’ine talked Paul into 
going to the Yukon to sell his marten and buy guns. 

Paul had heard the Shihta Got’ine talk about how the Yukon 
people used medicine in gambling. A man called Kenny had strong 
medicine in the handgame, but wouldn’t play against his own 
people. Paul asked Kenny to come with him in case the Yukon 
people wanted to gamble; Kenny brought along his twelve-year- 
old son. 

Eight people went on the trip. Starting right after New Year's, 
they travelled for months, and got to Ross Post in April. The Ross 
Post people told Paul that gamblers in the next settlement used 
medicine to play cards and handgames. The gamblers travelled 
from village to village, winning everything the local people had. 
They were expected at Ross Post the next week. 

“Whatever you do, don’t play cards and handgames with 
them,’’ Paul was told. ‘“‘They’re very good at it, and they’ll take 
everything from you.” 

After Paul had been at Ross Post for a week, the gamblers 
arrived. They travelled with thirty dogteams, two people to a team. 
Packed on their sleighs were many drums, made out of moose, 
caribou and beaver skins, all painted different colours. 

After the visitors had eaten with the Ross Post people, their 
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leader gave a speech. ‘‘When we travel through a settlement,” 
he said, ‘‘we enjoy dancing and playing cards and gambling. These 
are games all Dene know how to play. We understand that the 
Tulit’a people are here and want to play handgames. Who is their 
leader?”’ 

Paul Blondin stood up. ‘‘I act as leader for these people. We 
have come a long way to buy Winchester rifles. My boy and I 
have enough fur to buy two guns, but the rest of the people just 
have enough for food and tobacco. Anyway, we don’t know the 
hand game.” 

The other man stood up again. ‘‘Is that so? I never saw a Dene 
who didn’t know how to play the handgame. What kind of Dene 
are you? I’ve travelled to Alaska and all over the Yukon, but I 
never saw such people as you.” 

Paul didn’t like hearing talk like that, but the man from the 
Yukon kept on. ‘‘I get the feeling you are scared of us.” 

‘‘We are scared of no one,” Paul said. 

“It’s a shame you don’t know how to play,” the man from 
the Yukon said. 

Paul was angry by now. “All right. If you want to play 
handgames, we will play.”’ 

“Get your drums,” the Yukon man shouted. ‘‘We'll start to 
play right away.” 

Two people, one from each side, started play to decide which 
side would start first. Paul’s son Edward lost, so the Yukon side 
played first. None of the Ross Post people played, because they 
were afraid of the Yukon people. 

The Yukon people won six times in a row. When Tulit’a people 
started to play, they didn’t win even one game. The Yukon started 
again, and won right away. Paul knew they were using medicine 
power, and he watched them closely. At last he spoke to his friend 
Kenny. 

‘There is no time to lose, my friend. If we are going to use 
medicine, now is the time to do it. They’re using it against us, 
and if they keep on, we won't have even our dogs to get back to 
our own country. In an hour, we won’t have anything left.” 

“‘T can’t gamble,”’ Kenny said. ‘‘But I could let my boy play.”’ 

Three men were using medicine, and Paul waited until these 
three were left alone. Then he knelt down and shouted at them 
over the drums that he was going to guess them. He pointed to 
the right, and got all three of them. 

Paul told Edward, ‘‘Next time you point at them, point to 
the right all the time.’’ Edward did so. It seemed as if the three 
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men couldn't put the object in their left hands, and Edward never 
lost. Soon it was the turn of the Tulit’a people to play again. 

“Tf you are going to use medicine to play, now is the time,”’ 
said Paul to Kenny. 

Kenny sat behind his son. No matter what they did, the Yukon 
people couldn’t get the boy, and his side won thirty times in a 
row. The Yukon players were stunned. Their leader stood up. 

““We give up,” he said. ‘‘We quit.”’ 

Paul stood up, too. He was angry. ‘“‘At first, I didn’t want 
to play, but you insisted. You got my people into this. You said 
you ’ve travelled all over the Yukon and Alaska and you’ ve never 
seen Dene who didn’t know how to hand gamble. I believe you’re 
afraid of us. When I sit down and start to play, I expect to play 
for three or four days. We’ve only played two hours, and you want 
to quit already!”’ 

The man from the Yukon seemed stuck for words, but final- 
ly he spoke. ‘“‘My friend, you’re right. I admit I’m scared. If we 
play one more hour, we won’t have a dog left to take us home. 
When you got those three people, I knew we would lose. I’m not 
ashamed to say that I’m scared. We have travelled all over, but 
no one has ever beaten us like this before. My friend,” he said 
to Paul, ‘‘let’s shake hands.”’ 

The Yukon people then put on a big feast and dance. The Dene 
still talk about how Paul Blondin used medicine to protect his 
own people and to help them win the game. Paul only used 
medicine when he had to. 


Paul bought his rifles and supplies and set out on the long journey 
back to Tulit’a. He and his people couldn’t go all the way by dog 
team, because it was late April by then, and the snow was start- 
ing to melt. Instead, they travelled over the border to the head 
of Bega Dé and camped. There they trapped beaver until the snow 
was gone. Then it was time to make the mooseskin boats. 

It took about two days to make a big boat. Many moosehides 
were needed. A big family needs twelve hides for a boat; a small 
family needs seven hides. Once a moose was shot and skinned, 
the fat was scraped off one side of the hide, and the hair was re- 
moved from the other side. The raw hides of several moose were 
then sewn together. This was done by making holes with a piece 
of sharp bone — the holes had to be just big enough so the end 
of a rawhide strip could be pushed through. The strip was narrow 
at one end and wider at the other, and it was forced through the 
hole until it was tight, to make a waterproof seal. 
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After the hides were all sewn together, the people helped one 
another to cut the wood they needed to make the frame of the 
mooseskin boat. Small spruce poles were used for the boat’s ribs, 
and big ones for its gunwhales and keel. Once the frame was made, 
the moose hide was wrapped around it. Strips of hide were used 
to tie the skins to the frame. Then the women heated up spruce 
gum and used it to seal the places where the hides were sewn 
together. They rubbed moose fat on the bottom of the boat, to 
make it waterproof. 

The whole family got into the boat, along with all their dogs. 
The dogs couldn’t run beside the boat on the shore, because the 
shore was too rugged, and the river flowed down many canyons. 

Bega Dé runs all the way from the Yukon border to Dehcho, 
across the great mountains. It has many rapids that are dangerous 
for any boat. The people had to have a good medicine man in the 
lead. 

They didn’t have to paddle much on Bega Dé, because the 
current is so strong. When they got tired, they made camp. They 
shot moose, bear and mountain sheep as they went. They killed 
so much game that they had to stop to make dry meat and cache 
some of it along the riverbank for when they came back along 
the river in autumn. 

After many days, they reached Dehcho above Tulit’a, and 
ended their journey at Tulit’a sometime in June. They pulled the 
mooseskin boats onto the shore and took the skins apart for 
tanning. They would be used to make moccasins. 
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Paul Saves a Child 


To attract the attention of girls, Dene boys 
sometimes bragged about their medicine. Paul Blondin once 
boasted to Eliza, the girl who would later be his wife, “‘If anyone 
happens to choke on a piece of bone, I could do something about 
it.’”’ She never forgot that he’d said this. 

When they were in the mountains, the people travelled on foot 
towards the Yukon border. After hunting, they made mooseskin 
boats to travel from the head of Bega Dé to Tulit’a, where they 
sold their dry meat. Then they head back to the mountains again 
for the winter. Travel down Bega Dé was supervised by Paul 
Blondin. 

It was a dangerous trip, but Paul was a good river man. 
Several rivers flow into Bega Dé, and many people travelled on 
them, in birchbark canoes, homemade scows, or mooseskin boats. 
When travellers got to Dehcho, it was traditional to wait for other 
groups of voyagers so everybody could travel together, down 
Dehcho to Tulit’a. 

On one of their journeys downriver, Paul’s group, ten families 
travelling in five mooseskin boats, arrived first at the gathering 
place. While they waited for the others, they fished, snared rabbits, 
and did their daily chores. They entertained themselves with drum 
dances, hand gambling, and the bow and arrow game. They would 
play for matches worth maybe half a cent per game, but those 
were hard times and the people were happy just the same. The 
bow and arrow game is like the horseshoe game, except that you 
aim four arrows at a post instead of two horseshoes; you add up 
the points to find out who won. 

The evenings were long because it was spring, and the women 
and girls would join the men and boys to play ball. The ball was 
made from a piece of mooseskin filled with soft moss and sewed 
tight, not much bigger than an egg. To start the game, the men 
threw the ball to each other, while the women and girls tried to 
get hold of it. If the women got it, they tried to hold on to it and 
the men tried to get it back. When a strong woman got the ball, 
the fighting to get it out of her hand could go on for a long time. 
Everybody would be piled up in one place, women and men all 
mixed up together. 
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One morning, Paul and his wife Eliza were eating breakfast 
when they heard noises outside. Eliza went to find out what was 
going on. When she came back, she told Paul that a little girl had 
swallowed a small, sharp rabbit’s bone. It had stuck in her throat 
and she was choking on it. The child’s mother was carrying her 
all around the camp to see if any of the medicine people could help. 
But no one could, and it seemed as if the girl would die. 

‘“‘A long time ago,”’ said Eliza, ‘“‘you told me that if someone 
was choking on a bone, you could do something about it. I have 
never forgotten that. Did you mean it or were you just trying to 
impress the girls? If you can do this, now is the time.” 

Paul got up. ‘‘I’ll go, but I don’t really know if I can help. 
I was just trying to impress you.”’ 

Seeing the worried people outside the tent, Paul called out 
loudly, ‘‘What’s going on here? We were scattered all over the 
country all winter. Now we are back together here, and we’re 
supposed to be happy. Why all the crying and yelling?”’ 

As soon as Paul shouted, the child’s crying stopped and the 
bone shot out of her mouth. Blood came with it, but she was 
breathing normally. Paul had saved the little girl’s life with the 
gift of power Nature had given to him. 

That evening, the child’s mother brought Paul a new pair of 
moccasins, but Paul told her to give them to her husband. Paul 
never accepted payment for his good deeds, although some people 
were paid well for medicine-making. 
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The Dogs Bark 
Mysteriously 
in the Night 


Paul Blondin, his brother-in-law Saul, and his 
son Edward once travelled with their families up to the moun- 
tains, going parallel with Kwededeledeh. They killed game and 
made dry meat as they went. It was a successful journey, except 
for the fact that every night their dogs barked endlessly. One night 
the barking was so bad the people couldn’t sleep. They began to 
wonder whether some nahgane (bushman) was bothering the 
animals. There were also many stories in those days about other 
tribes kidnapping children, and about lost prospectors stealing 
food. 

The people became fearful. The men were afraid to go hunt- 
ing and the women were afraid to go out and collect wood. Saul’s 
family stayed up all night worrying. And the barking got worse. 
Finally, Saul got angry. 

“I’m going to untie all my dogs and see what happens,”’ he 
said. His six dogs were wicked and mean, so people tried to talk 
him out of it. Besides, it was pitch dark outside. But Saul was 
determined. He went out and untied his dogs. They disappeared 
into the night, and there was no more barking. 

In the morning, all Saul’s dogs came back with their heads 
and legs covered in blood. The people decided that the dogs had 
probably killed the nahgane. Whatever had happened, the dogs 
didn’t bark in the night any more. 

The people thought their problems were over, but that wasn’t 
quite true. 

The weather got worse. It rained steadily for a week. The 
people moved to higher ground, but there was so much rain they 
couldn’t hunt, and they ran out of food. They had lots of fat, but 
they couldn’t eat that by itself. Things got so bad that the men 
and women put canvas over their heads and went out to pick 
berries and roots and whatever else they could find. They mashed 
it all together and fried it in the grease. They and the dogs ate 
this poor food so they could survive. 

When the weather finally cleared a bit, the hunters went out. 
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They couldn’t read the moose tracks, so they just walked toward 
higher ground and hoped to see something in the valley. To their 
joy, they spotted a moose in a thick willow patch. 

They decided to let Edward chase the moose towards them. 
Edward went into the willows, but instead of chasing the moose, 
he took off all his clothes and stalked it naked, so he could get 
close. Edward shot the moose, and the people had their first meat 
in a long time. 


Trapping was hard in the mountains. There was plenty of game, 
so trappers didn’t starve, but the mountains were poor for fur. 
Paul Blondin decided to live in Chukezedeh, which was good fur 
country. 

He and his family travelled up Dehcho to Chukezedeh, pulling 
their canoe with a line. As they travelled, they had to set rabbit 
snares, since there weren’t any fish in the river. When they got 
to good moose country, they could shoot a moose right away if 
they were lucky. 

In the Dene way, if a hunter’s first shot didn’t kill a moose, 
he had to give the moose to his neighbour. All the people in a group 
shared the meat, but the person who shot the moose was given 
the hide and the best of the meat. 

When they reached the mouth of Chukezedeh, Paul Blondin’s 
people found plenty of game. Chukezedeh is a small river, but its 
current is strong. Eighty kilometres up Chukezedeh, Paul’s people 
reached Chukezetue, where there were many fish. They had ar- 
rived at the lake in the middle of summer — the best time to kill 
big game, because the animals are fat. They killed many moose 
and made dry meat for the winter. They caught fish to dry for 
the winter, too. They needed a good supply of dry meat and fish, 
because they wanted to trap all winter. 

To feed two dogteams for a single winter, you need about 
6,000 whitefish. In spring, the whitefish go to spawn up the two 
big rivers that flow into Chukezedeh. In the fall, sometimes in 
October, the fish come back to the lake for the winter. The best 
way to catch fish is to trap them when they come down the river. 

Paul’s family left the fish trap in place for two or three days 
to go moose hunting. Then they came back and took all the fish 
out of the box. When they had enough fish, they would take the 
fish trap out of the water. 

Many times there were several moose together, and Paul and 
Edward often got four or five at one place. They butchered the 
meat and spent three days smoking it. They cached their meat 
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above the ground, unless the weather turned cold. Then they would 
cache it in a box underground, so they could pick it up again after 
freezeup. 

Paul and Edward Blondin had to make birch toboggans and 
snowshoes for the winter as well, so they were busy throughout 
the autumn. 
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Edward Rides 
a Caribou 


Paul Blondin and his son Edward once went 
hunting woodland caribou at the foot of Behdoe, between Dehcho 
and Sahtu. They were hunting separately, but not far apart. 

Edward saw five caribou. He quickly took aim and fired 
several times, until he thought he’d shot them all. The boy drew 
his knife and went over to the big bull, planning to cut off its head. 
He had the caribou’s antler in one hand and his knife in the other, 
when the caribou suddenly got up on its feet and started running. 

Edward hung on. He was completely surprised, but he was 
also afraid that if he let go the caribou would turn around and 
attack him with its antlers. He was trying to hang on to one side 
of the caribou, but his feet kept dragging on the ground. He 
realized it would be more comfortable to ride on the caribou’s back. 
He jumped up somehow, and became the only person ever known 
to have ridden a wild caribou bareback. 

After they had been running for a long time, Edward managed 
to slow the caribou down by twisting its antler. But he couldn’t 
stab the animal because it was kicking and twisting its antlers. 
Edward had to keep ducking to stay out of the way. 

All this time, Paul was running alongside, shouting at Edward 
to let go of the caribou. Edward wouldn’t let go — he was still 
afraid the caribou would turn on him. But finally, he managed 
to throw the animal down and stab it in the ribs. As he did this, 
Paul shot the caribou. 

Paul was angry, but Edward decided riding the caribou had 
been fun! 


After their hard work in the fall, Paul, Edward, and their people 
were ready to go trapping. Trapping is best in November and 
December, because there isn’t much snow at that time of the year. 
The weather is mild, and travelling is easy. 

After the priests introduced religion and Christmas became 
an important day, the Dene worked very hard so they could go 
to town on the holiday to meet all their relatives — who had also 
been in the bush, trapping. 

By Christmas that year, Paul and Edward had a hundred 
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marten, which was normal for them because they were good 
trappers. With the rest of the family, they packed up for the 300 
kilometre trip from Chukezetue to Tulit’a. Travel was slow, 
because they had a heavy load and they had to break trail all the 
way. They had to bring a good supply of dry meat and dry fish 
with them, because there wouldn’t be much food available in town. 
Paul and his family travelled parallel with Dehcho until they ac- 
tually reached the river at a point some sixty kilometres above 
Tulit’a. 

Just as they got to the river, an eclipse darkened the moon. 
The Dene have a special song for the eclipse of the moon. They 
believe that if they sing it loudly, it will bring them long life and 
good luck. 

Paul decided he and his family should camp on the riverbank. 
“We will pack what we need up the bank, and we'll sing to the 
moon at the same time,” he told Edward. They packed their sup- 
plies up the bank, singing and shouting to the moon in the cold 
winter night. 

Edward had never heard about this ceremony before, and he 
thought his parents looked funny singing a strange song and 
bumping up the hill in the middle of the night. He started to laugh, 
and his parents got angry. 

“You'd better sing this song if you want to live long and have 
good luck,” they told him. So Edward sang with them. 

The family got to Tulit’a the next day. All the people were 
happy to see them, and they had a big feast, a drum dance and 
handgames. The old people told stories in the long nights. People 
still had to collect wood, snare rabbits, and melt ice for water. 
Some of the children helped old people who didn’t have children 
of their own. 

In those days, children had to sit down and be quiet when 
the old people ate. In fact, everyone behaved themselves because 
they were afraid of people like Karkeye and Paul Blondin, who 
had yelling medicine. They knew that Karkeye had killed a bear 
with his yelling medicine. Children and young people didn’t run 
around at nights and make noise, or talk back to their parents. 

One day, Paul Blondin told his son Edward to go and hunt 
moose. Edward started early, because the days are short in the 
winter. He ran nearly five kilometres across Dehcho, and then 
followed an old trail into the bush, walking quickly for four hours. 
At about the time it was getting light, he stopped and made a fire. 

He was hunting near a small river when he heard a raven 
croaking, far off to his left. Ravens can’t kill animals themselves, 
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so they depend on hunters and wolves to kill food for them. Fly- 
ing high in the sky, they spot animals too far away for hunters 
or wolves to see. They fly to the hunter and attract his attention 
by croaking loudly, then fly back to where the animals are. 

Edward stopped and watched the raven carefully. It made 
two trips back and forth in the same direction. Edward made a 
sharp turn and walked to where the raven was flying. There were 
no moose tracks, but he kept following the raven. 

When he got to the riverbank and looked down, Edward saw 
two big moose feeding on the bank. He shot them, skinned them, 
and covered the meat with their hides. He piled up snow on top, 
so the meat wouldn’t freeze before he and Paul came to get it the 
next day. 

Before he left, Edward put some fat meat out on the snow 
for the raven. He knew that without the bird, he wouldn’t have 
killed any moose that day. 


After the Christmas holiday, Paul’s family started back to the 
Chukezedeh area. They came through good rabbit country and 
snared rabbits for the dogs, who only had dry fish to eat in town. 
Paul and Edward shot moose and woodland caribou. After many 
days of travel, they got back to Chukezedeh. 

It’s hard to catch fish in the fish lakes in January and 
February, and it’s also hard to hunt because the animals hear a 
hunter coming from a long distance and start running away. Many 
people starved and froze to death in the early days, because they 
hadn’t worked hard in the fall. Paul knew this, so he never missed 
getting ready for winter. 

Paul, Edward and the rest of the family had worked hard all 
through the fall, making lots of dry fish and dry meat. They had 
7,000 or 8,000 fish and numerous caches of meat, so they could 
go right back to trapping without having to spend time hunting 
for fresh food. 

People knew that Paul worked hard and was generous, so they 
came to visit him in the winter when they got hungry. People came 
from Tthedzéh K6é, from Déline, and from places along Dehcho, 
driven by starvation. By early March, about fifteen families were 
staying with Paul. They all stayed until the spring hunt started, 
in March and April. When they weren’t hunting or trapping 
(March and April are good months for trapping, too), they played 
handgames and poker. 

At that time, there was no law against cutting up beaver 
houses and people chopped them down to get beavers for food 
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and furs for trading. (Later, the government made a law against 
doing this, and it was a good law. If the hunter didn’t kill the 
beavers when he chopped down the house, the beavers froze to 
death.) 

People hunted beavers this way for centuries before the white 
people came. They had learned it from watching the animals. 
Grizzly bears and wolverines also destroyed beaver houses, but 
they scratched out the den first. The animals had a big advan- 
tage, because they could smell out the beaver houses. Men had 
to use a pole to hit the ground and listen for a hollow sound. 

Sometimes the beavers outsmarted hunters. When people 
destroyed their main house, beaver families escaped to dens along 
the shore. Then the hunters would set a hook in the beaver house 
to catch the beavers when they came back. They could tell the 
beavers were coming, because the water moved; they would be 
ready with the hook. 

When they chopped down the main house, the hunters tried 
to find all the dens as well. If they missed a den, they couldn’t 
force the beavers to come up to breathe air. While the hunters 
were chopping down their houses, the clever beavers made new 
dens to hide in. 

It was hard to find all the dens on a big lake. But on a small 
lake, there might be only three or four. If they found all the dens 
and the beavers had to come up for air, the people called 
“To ah hee”’ (beaver water coming), and got ready to hook the 
beavers as they came up for air. Then they clubbed the beavers 
on the head. 

Sometimes hunters used their dogs to find the dens. Smart 
dogs scratched on the ground to show where a den was, just like 
bears or wolverines. 

Beavers are fat from March until June and make good food. 
If a family killed a beaver, they had a big feast. They skinned 
the beaver, put the tail and feet in the stomach, sewed it up and 
hung it in front of a slow fire. After roasting for three hours, beaver 
tastes like roast young pig. 


That winter, Paul and Edward Blondin got lots of beaver and 
muskrat pelts to sell, and in the spring they went back to Tulit’a. 
Edward married Julia, Karkeye’s oldest daughter. In the fall, they 
went up Dehcho to Chukezedeh and on to Chukezetute. 

At one place along Chukezedeh, Edward was tracking a 
moose. The track was fresh and he was carefully checking the 
places where he thought the moose might be. He was going toward 
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a big tree, when he heard a thumping noise. He didn’t know what 
it was, but as he kept tracking the noise kept getting louder. He 
was careful not to make any noise himself. 

Someone had told him once that it was possible to hear a 
moose’s heart beating. When he looked behind the tree, he saw 
the moose and realized he really was hearing its heartbeat. He 
easily shot that moose. 

By the end of March, the Dene didn’t have much to do, ex- 
cept hunt moose and woodland caribou, and wait for the spring 
hunt. Some people trapped beaver and muskrat. They had lots 
of time to dance, have handgames, and play poker. 
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Suze Wins...And 
Loses...And Wins 


Paul and Edward Blondin lived in separate 
tents once Edward was married. One morning, Paul asked Edward 
to come to his tent to talk. 

“Son,” began Paul, ‘‘I had a bad dream about a man, and I 
want to tell you about it, so you will be careful when you gamble. 
I saw two people playing poker with medicine power. One was 
using spider net medicine, the other was using the joker’s medicine 
power. The two players were equal. But a third man entered the 
game, and he lost steadily until he had nothing left.’”” The man 
Paul was talking about was Suze. He was an orphan, now mar- 
ried with two children. He liked to play cards and he usually won. 

The next day, Edward invited Paul and Suze to his tent for 
dinner after they had visited their nets. Nobody said much during 
dinner, but after the meal they relaxed and Paul spoke. 

‘“‘Suze, I want to talk to you,” he said. ‘‘You are an orphan, 
staying among strangers. I have been keeping an eye on you all 
winter. You started travelling with us from Tulit’a, so we feel we’re 
responsible for looking after you, even though you are a grown 
man and married. 

‘You don’t trap well and you don’t hunt. You feed your family 
mostly by getting things from other people to make ends meet. 
That’s not a good life for a young married man. You need 
somebody to talk to you, and you must listen. I’ve been watching 
you play poker. You have been winning fur all winter from other 
people. You should trap and catch your own fur. Then people would 
respect you.” Paul looked sternly at Suze, who did not dare to 
speak. 

‘‘T want you to listen to me and obey me,” continued the older 
man. ‘Don’t play cards or poker until you get to Tulit’a. You have 
nothing now. Your tent is old. With all the fur you won from other 
people, you could buy a canoe and a gun and a new tent and traps. 
It might be hard for you to obey me, but it’s for your own and 
your family’s good. 

‘“‘T had a dream that two people were using medicine when 
they were playing poker, so I don’t want you to play until you 
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get to Tulit’a. Are you going to listen to me, Suze? If you do, then 
you will be all right.” 
Suze quietly said he would do as Paul told him. 


The people began going out on the spring hunt, but a middle-aged 
man from Déline stayed in camp to hunt beaver close to the river. 
Another middle-aged man from Tthedzéh K$é, who was in mourn- 
ing after his father’s death, decided to stay, too. These two were 
good friends. Suze stayed behind as well. 

The two men told stories to each other. ‘“‘I caught lots of fur 
this winter, but I almost lost everything in a poker game,”’ said 
one. ‘‘I don’t have to be that way. I could win steadily if I wanted 
to, but I love my people so I don’t care.” 

The man from Tthedzéh K6é said, “‘I lost all my fur, too. I 
kept just seven marten for the summer. I don’t care, because I 
lost my father. But I don’t have to lose. I could win if I wanted to.”’ 

They decided to play. If one player lost very much, they would 
stop. They brought the cards out, and drew full houses, four of 
a kind, or straight flushes. If they didn’t have equal cards, they 
took turns winning. The two men had been playing for quite a 
while when Suze came into their tent. He couldn’t resist. He went 
home, got two marten furs, and lost them right away. He went 
to his tent again for more marten. 

By the end of the day, Suze had lost all his fur. He had to 
sell everything he owned. The two men were playing cards with 
medicine, and they were in a trance. 

Outside, the old women heard about the game. Paul’s wife 
heard, too. Three women came into the tent to get the poker 
players to stop. The men wouldn’t listen, so Paul’s wife opened 
the stove and threw the cards into the fire. The men had to stop 
playing then, but it was too late. Suze had already lost everything. 

After the ice had gone in the spring, the hunters came back. 
Paul was angry with Suze. ‘‘You should have listened to me,” he 
scolded. ‘“You thought I was lying. You should listen to your 
Elders. Now you’ve got nothing.”’ 

As people started getting ready to travel to Tulit’a by canoe, 
they played handgames or poker at night. Poor Suze just watched, 
because he had nothing to play with. Paul felt sorry for him. He 
took out two marten and told Suze he could play. 

When Suze won 300 muskrats, Paul told him to quit so he 
could buy things for his family. This time, Suze listened. 
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EDWARD BLONDIN: 


The Dene 


World Begins 
to Change 


Pagot’ine’s Wound 


When everybody left Tulit’a for the summer, 
Edward Blondin and his wife Julia decided to go to the far side 
of Sahtu, close to the Barrenlands. Edward’s father, Paul, went 
with his wife to the head of Chukezedeh, to hunt and trap. 

Edward camped in the same place as his father-in-law, 
Karkeye. He and his wife put up fish for the winter, and when 
winter came, they trapped marten and fox in the bush. 

After Christmas, people who had heard there were many 
caribou on the Barrens started to come from all over — from 
K’ahbamitué, Déline, and the northeast shore of Sahtu. The people 
travelled to a place where there were many white foxes in addi- 
tion to caribou. In the forests of a deep river valley, they had drum 
dances and handgames before going out to hunt caribou and trap 
white foxes. On one of these hunting trips, there was an accident. 

A middle-aged man from K’ahbamjtué named Pagot’ine was 
chasing caribou with a loaded gun when he slipped and fell. The 
gun went off, causing a wound in the top of his head that was 
so big the people could see his brain. All they could do was tie 
rags around his head, lay him in a toboggan, and haul him home. 

Pagot’ine was unconscious for two weeks, and people had to 
stay with him all the time. They took turns. Late one night, 
Edward Blondin was sitting up with him when Pagot’ine woke up. 

Edward saw that the sick man had opened his eyes, so he 
spoke quietly to him. ‘‘Uncle, it’s me — Edward,”’ he said. ‘‘Do 
you know me?” ‘ 

The man’s eyes seemed to flicker in answer, so Edward told 
him what had happened, explaining that it had been two weeks 
since he had shot himself. 

Pagot’ine tried to speak and soon Edward began to under- 
stand what his uncle was saying. He told Edward that all he had 
heard was a great noise. ‘‘But I did have a second to think. I 
thought about Sahtu as a man in my medicine before I was born. 
I saw him: he was old. That was all I had time to think about 
until now.”’ 

Pagot’ine went on to say that he didn’t think he would die. 
“Tf I die, bury me and laugh at your uncle because he lies.” 

From then on, he got better and started to talk to people 
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again. He lived until he was 96 years old, when he died of natural 
sickness and old age. 

When Pagot’ine recovered from his wound, he told the people 
not to let his accident spoil their fun. The trappers and hunters 
had a drum dance and handgames. When it got warm, people went 
back to their own country — some to K’ahbamitué, some to Sahtu. 

Because of the accident, the people hadn’t stayed long in the 
Barrenlands, but Edward Blondin managed to trap 165 white 
foxes. Karkeye and his daughters trapped 275. 

The Dene travelled at night when they went back to Sahtu 
in May. The snow was wet and slushy during the day, and they 
could move better when it was frozen. On this trip, Edward and 
his wife stopped for two days for the birth of their son, George 
Blondin. Then they kept right on travelling, as if nothing had 
happened. 

When they reached Sahtut, the people hunted beaver and 
muskrat while they waited for the ice to melt. In winter, the lake 
ice becomes two metres thick in places, so that it doesn’t melt 
away until July. After the ice finally cleared, the families set out 
for Déline. 

The distance from the north shore to Déline is about 300 
kilometres. Paddling that distance in a big canoe takes many days, 
so whenever the wind was behind them, the voyagers used the 
sail. They didn’t stop to sleep, because they wanted to get home 
as quickly as possible after being away a whole year. 

At Déline, Edward Blondin learned that his mother had been 
sick since Christmas. He set out right away, heading down Sahtu 
Dé to Tulit’a, and he was able to see his mother just before she 
died. 

As she lay in her tent, his mother told Edward that a woman 
in white had come to her in a dream. This woman told her she 
was a good person who had never complained in her life. Because 
of this, the woman in white had granted her three wishes. 
Edward’s mother told the dream-woman that she had lived a long 
life and didn’t need to live any longer, except to see her son and 
pass on to him some of her powers. So Edward had arrived. 

His dying mother said to him, ‘“‘If you have problems in your 
lifetime, I will come to you at least three times.’’ She continued 
speaking to the people all day until she died that night. 

The next time they went trapping, Edward’s people travelled 
to Turilideh, about 160 kilometres from Déline. Whitefish swam 
downriver in fall, and the people were able to catch their winter’s 
fish supply by putting a trap across the river. 
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Before freezeup, they set up their winter camp, shot moose 
while they were still fat, put up fish, and cut winter supplies of 
firewood. Paul and Edward Blondin usually got up at five in the 
morning and worked all day until dark. 

The families enjoyed living on the land, going where there was 
game, always moving. Sometimes, early in the morning, an old 
man or woman would sing Dene love songs to make the younger 
people happy. When the people travelled in the bush with their 
dogs, they sometimes came to a hill so high they could see the 
land all around. They sang the Dene love song to express their 
thanks to the Great Spirit. They were happy in those days. 
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Edward Shoots 
Seven Moose 


Edward Blondin, his father Paul, and three 
friends went trapping one day without taking any meat along. 
Their dogteams were loaded down with fish traps and dog food, 
and they planned to hunt along the way. Before long, they found 
fresh moose tracks, and they camped nearby overnight. In the 
morning, they began to track the moose, but it snowed so heavi- 
ly that the trail was covered. The moose kept getting farther away. 

Near evening, the trappers found many old moose tracks, and 
went off in different directions to see if they could find fresh ones. 
Nobody did. They returned to camp and slept for a while. During 
the night, Edward and Paul began to track again, and at about 
noon, they found fresh tracks. It had stopped snowing, but the 
temperature was very low. That was bad for hunting, because 
moose could hear the movements of the hunters a long way off. 

Edward and Paul kept finding more moose tracks. ‘‘It looks 
as if we’ve hit a whole herd, close to each other,’’ Edward said. 
“‘Let’s not get too far apart, in case one of us spots the moose.” 

Edward was the first to see a moose, in an open willow clear- 
ing. Three more moose came to feed on the willows, and Edward 
shot all four. Three more moose ran across an opening in the 
bushes; he shot at them and hit two. As Edward was staring in 
amazement at all the meat he suddenly had, he saw another moose 
standing in some willows. He aimed and hit it with one shot. 

Edward had shot seven moose while he was standing in one 
place. Paul heard the shots and came to see what had happened. 
The two trappers didn’t have time to skin the moose properly that 
night, but they cut off their heads and took out their guts. They 
took one cow moose head back to camp and roasted it on the fire. 
It’s a treat, something like turkey at Christmas. 

The other two men had hunted all day without finding a single 
moose track. They followed Edward’s snowshoe tracks and were 
glad to find the moose head cooked and ready to eat. When Ed- 
ward told them he had shot seven moose from one spot, their eyes 
opened wide. ‘‘How did you do it?” 

It was just Edward’s luck. 
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The Moccasin Telegraph 


Edward Blondin decided to go to Turilideh 
again the next autumn. He and his family took a different way 
of getting there. Edward had three children by this time, and his 
father, Paul, was still with him. The families of Harry Arden and 
Jimmy Soldat travelled with the Blondins. 

It’s about 720 kilometres through isolated wilderness from 
Béhchokd to the mouth of Turilideh. Dogrib trappers from 
Béhchoko sometimes met Sahtu Dene from Déline in this country. 

Edward’s group travelled together for a day or so, then went 
off in different directions so they could cover a large area. It’s 
not good for many people to trap on one trail, but two people do 
pretty well together. 

Edward and Paul went to an inland lake they knew, and set 
nets to catch fish for the dogs. From the lake, they had to go only 
short distances to trap marten, mink and fox, and to hunt moose. 

After they’d been away for about three weeks, Edward and 
Paul made a quick journey home with a load of moose meat and 
furs, and spent three days there. It took them two days to get 
back to the fish lake. As they got near camp, they were surprised 
to see two or three strange tents, with smoke coming out of their 
stovepipes. Then they heard shooting. Edward took out his own 
gun and shot into the air, according to custom. (When Dene meet 
in the bush, they fire their guns to say they are pleased.) 

Edward and Paul went to the tents and were met by two men 
who had stayed behind while others went hunting. When the other 
strangers came back to camp in the evening, they all talked 
together. It was a good chance to trade the news from Béhchoko 
and Déline. While they feasted on whitefish and moose meat, they 
talked about who had died, and who had been married. 

That was the way news travelled in those days — on the 
moccasin telegraph. 

Modern ways of communicating didn’t exist in Denendeh fifty 
years ago. There were no telephones or newspapers, and no regular 
mail. News had to travel through Deninu or Katto Dehé on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company boats. When people came down the river 
on the scows and paddlewheelers, they brought messages. It could 
take two years for news to get from Déline to Béhchoko. 
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After a day or two of rest at camp, Paul and Edward visited 
their traps. Then they went home, where everyone was glad to 
hear the news they had gathered. 

When the trappers started for Tulit’a to trade their furs for 
food and supplies, Edward and Harry Arden set off for Béhchoko. 
It was farther away than Tulit’a, but they both had good 
dogteams. 

After travelling for three nights, they arrived at a village 
about 160 kilometres from Béhchokd, where they stayed for a day. 
They got up very early the next morning. They crossed frozen 
Ts6ti, which is around 48 kilometres long. There were many trails 
on the ice, and they met lots of people who were also going to 
Béhchoko for Christmas. 

Edward’s good dogs kept him ahead of everybody else. But 
he didn’t want people to get jealous, and he didn’t know the trails, 
so he held his team back. They travelled 80 kilometres that day, 
then started early the next morning in order to get to Béhchokd 
by evening. As they got close to the village, they started shooting 
their guns into the air, exciting the dogs. Edward’s dogs dashed 
ahead, and he arrived in Béhchoko first, after all. 

In those days, having good dogs was important, because dogs 
were the only way of getting around. The best dogs were faster 
and tougher than average. To be well off, a married man with a 
big family needed two teams of five dogs each. He also had to 
raise pups to replace his working dogs when they got old. It was 
a lot of work to feed the animals, but if a man didn’t treat his 
dogs well, they got sick and weak. They lost their hair and couldn’t 
work in cold weather. 

There weren’t many mixed breeds of dogs then, because there 
wasn’t much travelling to the Outside. The Inuit had fullbred 
husky dogs; Dene had half-wolf or half-husky dogs. They were 
big and tough, with thick fur to withstand the Northern cold. 


At the end of May, when it got warm, it was time to hunt beaver 
on the way back to Déline. The snow had melted from the land, 
but there was still ice on the lake. The drivers put hide booties 
on the sled dogs’ feet, so they wouldn’t get cut and sore on the 
sharp ice. 

Late May is one of the best times of the year to travel. The 
boys and girls ran beside the sleds, which had steel runners to 
move well on the glare ice. Where the rivers flowed into the lake 
the water was open, and the people set their nets to catch all sorts 
of fish. Ducks paddled along the shore, so there was plenty of food, 
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After hunting beaver and muskrat, Edward’s people enjoyed hand- 
games and the drum dance. The young people played ball and 
Dene games. 

The people were happy then, but the Elders warned that a 
great disaster was coming. That summer a big influenza epidemic 
swept the country, and Denendeh was changed forever. The year 
was 1928. 
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Change Comes to 
Dene Life 


Ih the old days, the Dene lived simply, off the 
land. There was little communication with the outside world, and 
government didn’t interfere. People did as they liked. Two 
Mounties, stationed in Tulit’a by 1921, kept an eye on the Dene, 
but they didn’t enforce government or wildlife laws. 

The Dene didn’t know these laws, anyway. There were very 
few schools, so most of us didn’t speak English. Nevertheless, 
the people were converting to Christianity. They were religious, 
and paid attention to the priests. Their own Elders also taught 
the Dene way of life. 

There was little crime, because the Dene had their own culture 
and ways to keep the young people behaving properly. Parents 
taught their children as soon as they started to talk, and kept 
teaching them as they got older. Children were taught how to make 
a living on the big land. 

Mothers were strict with girls as they got older, making sure 
they didn’t run around, or talk to just anyone. They steered young 
people of both sexes towards marriage, and few girls got preg- 
nant before they were married. If a girl did get pregnant, the people 
found out which boy was involved and made certain the couple 
got properly married. 

I’ve seen large families who were poor and only had a day’s 
food to take them out to the fish nets or hunting. They were 
hungry, but always singing and happy and full of jokes. The people 
had drum dances and feasts, with lots of handgames for young 
and old. 

Back in the nineteenth century, the Dene were healthy. We 
had a lot of exercise, we worked hard, and we ate simple food from 
the land. We taught our children what was good to eat. Parents 
woke up the young people if they slept too long. Most parents 
made the children run after one another early in the morning, so 
they felt good. As they got bigger, children chased animals. 

The traditional Dene diet was healthy. One day we would eat 
wild meat — ducks, ptarmigan, beaver, muskrat, moose, or 
caribou. The next day we ate fish. In summer the people ate berries 
and roots. When it got cold, we ate fat meat to keep warm. We 
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chewed muscle from moose and caribou to make our teeth strong. 
The people said that if you chewed muscle every day, your teeth 
would last a long time without getting rotten. We ate boiled lean 
meat, and drank the broth. 

We had many kinds of herbs from the land to help each other, 
and we had special medicine people. If you were sick with your 
liver, for example, you looked for a medicine man or woman who 
knew liver medicine. The medicine people told you what to do and 
gave you special remedies in liquid form, and you got better. 

If a medicine person made someone sick, you looked for a 
stronger medicine person to make the victim better. Medicine 
people looked into your future by talking to your spirit, and they 
could see how healthy you would be in ten years. There were 
medicine people who cured any kind of sickness. 

In those days, most Dene never came into contact with whites. 
Only the ones who went to trade at the Hudson’s Bay Company 
posts saw white people, and that was only a few times a year. 

By 1910, the peoples’ health had started to change. New kinds 
of diseases affected them. There were many sicknesses they had 
never seen before and couldn’t deal with, but things didn’t get 
really bad until the great epidemic of 1928. The influenza spread 
in July, through all the settlements along Dehcho. It appears to 
have been brought by infected passengers aboard the Hudson’s 
Bay Company steamer, S.S. Distributor. 

The Dene blamed the epidemic on a great quarrel that took 
place between two top medicine men in Tulit’a earlier in the year. 
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A Conflict in Great 
Medicine Power 


In 1925, the Dene at Déline lived peacefully, 
working to survive. They hunted, fished and trapped during the 
winter, but in summer they were very poor. It was hard to get 
tea, matches or flour because they didn’t have any income. The 
only ones who lived better were a few trappers who were able to 
save enough credit from successful trapping the winter before to 
buy what they needed in summer. Not all the Sahtu Dene were 
good trappers, and some had a hard time paying their debts to 
the agent. But the traders often gave these trappers credit against 
the next winter’s trapping season. Some traders had travelling 
agents who followed the trappers into the bush, to trade goods 
for fur. 

A Dene named Salie was an especially good businessman. The 
Hudson’s Bay people recognized this, so he became a travelling 
agent for the Company. Salie was a bit rough on his own people, 
but he gave a little credit out in the summer of 1926. Come winter, 
the people would pay him back with furs. 

All winter, the Dene trapped and hunted, and Salie did 
business. When the spring hunt was over, Salie went around to 
collect the debts people owed him, before going down to Tulit’a 
to see his boss. 

One old man named Onzie had a tough time during the winter. 
Onzie was known as a strong medicine man, but he caused no 
trouble among the people. His daughter had been sick all winter, 
and Onzie had been unable to trap, because he’d stayed at home 
with her. When Salie went there to collect the $60 Onzie owed 
him, Onzie tried to explain that he had no fur to pay his debt. 

“I have only three beaver skins for the whole summer, and 
I cannot give them away,” he told Salie. “I will pay this debt next 
winter.”’ 

But Salie was rough on the old man. ‘‘You have to give the 
three beaver pelts to me,’’ he insisted. 

“Look, I am an old man,” Onzie replied. ‘Take it easy on me, 
If you want money so bad, I have seven good dogs. You could 
pick the two best dogs and sell them, and that would pay my 
debt.” 
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But Salie wasn’t satisfied. ‘“‘I don’t want your dogs, I want 
your fur,”’ he said angrily. ‘‘People say you are a strong medicine 
man, and they’re scared of you. But I am not scared of you, I 
have medicine, too, and I could just take these three beaver pelts 
away from you if I wanted to.” 

For a long time Onzie didn’t speak. Then he said, ‘‘My son, 
don’t say that. Don’t talk about medicine. You are the lowest one 
to talk about medicine power. When a great medicine man is angry, 
his medicine gets angry, too.”’ He glared at Salie. “‘I will not give 
you my three beaver pelts or my two dogs. Where you're going, 
you won't need beaver skins or dogs. Get out of my tent. I don’t 
want to see you again!” 

People passing outside the tent heard this quarrel. When 
anyone quarreled with Onzie, something always happened, so the 
people wondered what would happen this time. There was fear- 
ful talk all summer about it. The people knew that strong medicine 
power is sometimes very dangerous. 

It was spring when the two quarreled. By November, Salie 
was dead. People die all the time anyway, and life goes on. But 
this person’s death was special because of the circumstance of 
the quarrel, and people talked about it all winter. 

Salie came from Radeli K0é, where he had relatives — his 
father, mother and brothers. The moccasin telegraph goes a long 
way, carrying news wherever people travel in the North. People 
in Radeli Ko must have talked about this death, too. Winter came, 
and then it was 1928. 

That spring, Paul Blondin and his son Edward were hunting 
beaver and muskrat. One day it rained so hard they were getting 
soaked. ‘‘My boy,”’ said Paul, ‘‘maybe we should camp. There’s 
no use working in this rain.” y 

They were in a flooded willow area. They looked for dry land, 
paddling until they found a small island under a tall tree. After 
skinning whatever beaver and muskrat they had, the two went 
to sleep. 

Edward woke up later and saw his father sitting by the fire. 
‘‘What’s the matter, Dad?”’ he asked. ‘‘Can’t you sleep?” 

“T have had a bad vision,” Paul replied. ‘‘Drink some tea, and 
I’ll tell you about it.” 

Paul started to explain the vision to Edward. ‘‘Eagle is my 
best medicine. He always helps me when I have a problem. I think 
we are sleeping under an eagle nest. From the nest on the top of 
this tree, the eagle spoke to me and it was not good news. That’s 
why I’m worried and can’t sleep.” 
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Paul drank some tea and continued. ‘‘In my vision, I saw two 
strong medicine people fighting each other with powerful medicine. 
They killed each other with their medicine. Not only that, but they 
were so strong that they took lot of weaker medicine people with 
them. I was in trouble, too. I was one of those to lose my life in 
this conflict of strong medicine power. I begged the eagle to save 
me, as he used to do. But the eagle was helpless against this very 
strong medicine. 

“So I worried about you, my son. I told this to the eagle, and 
he says you will survive the conflict of medicine power. I was glad 
about you, but it looks as if I will lose my life this summer. My 
boy, let’s go home.”’ 

They returned to camp immediately. 

Paul spoke to all the medicine people there, to learn if they 
had seen anything. If they had, maybe something could be done 
about it. But no one had seen anything unusual. When they got 
to Déline, Paul asked the people again. But no one had seen 
anything. They didn’t believe what Paul Blondin was saying — 
that a great disaster would befall many medicine people. 

Nobody believed Paul because life seemed completely normal. 
Everybody got together and had a lot of fun, with drum dances 
and handgames. And soon everybody would go to Tulit’a to sell 
their fur. All the Déline people arrived at Tulit’a as did Dene from 
all directions in Denendeh. Tulit’a was important in those days, 
because two trading companies had their posts there, serving a 
large area. 

Dene from far-flung villages were very happy to see one 
another, and a big feast was in order. The people contributed the 
best food they had: fresh meat, dry meat, fat and pounded meat, 
fresh fish and bannock. When the meal was ready, the people 
gathered together. A leader started a long speech before the meal, 
and then another got up to speak. When the leaders had all finished 
with their speeches, it seemed as if the meal was finally about 
to start. Then, at one end of the crowd, a ragged old man stood up. 

“Let me speak!” he shouted. ‘‘I want to say something.”’ 

The chief said, ‘“‘Identify yourself and we will listen to what 
you have to say.” 

The people had never seen this old man before. They didn’t 
know who he was. 

‘““My name is Polee,”’ the stranger said. ‘‘And I come from 
below Radeli KO. This is the first time I’ve seen Tulit’a, but I am 
a man who doesn’t talk behind any man’s back. I want everybody 
to hear what I have to say.’’ He drew himself up. ‘‘Last fall, my 
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son died at Déline. His name was Salie. I heard through the moc- 
casin telegraph that a certain man killed my son with medicine. 
When I heard that, I wanted to find the man, to learn if this was 
true. As soon as the ice was gone on Dehcho, my wife and I trav- 
elled up the river, pulling a canoe with a line. We arrived here just 
in time for this feast.”’ 

The speaker paused. Then he asked, ‘‘Is there anybody by 
the name of Onzie in the crowd?”’ 

Onzie was a powerful medicine man who had no fear of anyone. 
Calmly, he stood up. ‘‘My name is Onzie. What’s on your mind?”’ 

Polee looked sharply at him. “‘Is it true you killed my son with 
your medicine? I want to hear it from your lips.”’ 

“Yes,’’ Onzie replied, ‘‘I did it.’” But he pointed his finger at 
Polee. ““You are responsible for your son’s death, because you 
raised him in a bad manner. Your son had a bad temper, and 
behaved badly, so he talked himself into the grave. You are 
responsible for it.” 

When Onzie said that, Polee got really angry. When medicine 
people are angry, their medicine gets angry too. Polee had lost 
his son and this man was making a fool of him in front of a big 
crowd. “‘If you want to kill people why don’t you try to kill one 
now?” he shouted at Onzie. ‘‘I promise you will die first.” 

“Tf I do, I will take a lot of medicine people with me,’’ Onzie 
answered. 

People started telling the two of them to stop. But Polee and 
Onzie could not stop yelling at each other. Finally, the chief looked 
for other medicine people to stop them, and they managed to end 
the quarrel. 

By this time, people were crying instead of being happy. They 
recognized the dangers of medicine power conflicts. Nobody felt 
like eating any more, so the chief said, ‘“‘If you don’t feel like eating, 
take your food home.’’ And they did. 

Because everyone felt so downhearted, there was no dancing 
and no fun. There was something bad in the air. 

Paul Blondin spoke to his friends, saying he had foreseen this 
state of affairs the previous month. ‘“‘But the power is too strong,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘There’s nothing we can do.”’ 

For three days, nothing happened. On the fourth day, Onzie 
fell sick, and he died the same day. The next day, Polee died. From 
then on, people died every day for a whole month. Over half of 
the people who went to Tulit’a to sell their furs that year never 
got back home. 


Paul Blondin died too. He foresaw this, but the power was 
too strong for him. 

The Dene were never the same afterward. They lost almost 
all their strong medicine people, not only those in Tulit’a. The same 
thing happened in every community in Denendeh, as a great 
number of Elders died, most of them medicine people. From then 
on, life was hard for the Dene. New diseases came into the country 
from the South. There were no medical services yet, although the 
government had promised the Dene that they would help them. 
People died of the diseases from the South, but help only came 
much later. 
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Karkeye’s Accident 


Paul Blondin died in the epidemic of 1928. 
Edward Blondin and his father-in-law Karkeye survived, and so 
did their families. They decided to go to Jturoto, on the west shore 
of Sahtu. Jturotg is a good place for fish, so there are always many 
Dene there. 

Luedehk’ aledeh flows into the bay. In spring, the whitefish go 
upriver, and in the fall they come downriver. The people set their 
nets across the river and easily catch as many fish as they want. 

To travel to Iturotg, you have to go 480 kilometres along the 
west shore of Sahtu, around Edacho. Edward Blondin had a small 
outboard motor, the first in the area; Karkeye had gotten one, 
too. It took them a week to get to Jturotg. They set up their fishing 
camp at the mouth of tuedehk’aledeh. They set their nets and 
caught numerous fish to put up for the winter. 

That fall, Edward shot six moose and Karkeye got eight. Since 
they had lots of fish and meat for the winter, Edward started 
trapping with his young brother-in-law, John Baptiste. As 
Christmas got closer, they worked harder, because they wanted 
to have as many furs as possible to take to Tulit’a to trade for 
supplies. Edward got 150 pelts — marten, fox, mink, and lynx. 
Old Karkeye had 225 pelts altogether. They went to Tulit’a as 
planned, and they had a successful Christmas. 

Not long after, when they got back to their trapping camp, 
Karkeye had a terrible accident. When he was about to shoot a 
moose, it ran away. Karkeye ran after it, but he tripped and his 
gun went off. The bullet hit his arm above the elbow, shattering 
the bone. Karkeye fainted from the pain. 

When he came to, he used some sticks as a splint for his arm 
and wrapped rags around it. Somehow, he got home. Seeing his 
injury, his family started wailing and crying, and everyone stopped 
hunting. Karkeye didn’t like that. 

“When I was young,’’ he told them, “I could have done 
something about this. Now I am old, and I want to look at myself 
and my future.” 

It was the first time he had spoken of his medicine in front of 
his family. He talked about the past, and about where he had 
gotten his medicine. He explained about his past life catching up 
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to his present life, and then about the future, and how long he 
would live. 

‘‘Don’t worry about me,”’ he told his family. ‘‘I’ve still got a 
long time to live. Now, you go hunting as if nothing had 
happened.”’ 


Around Easter, Edward and John Baptiste travelled to Tulit’a 
to get supplies. Edward wanted to live on the shore of Sahtu that 
summer, and he planned to trap there all winter as well, so he 
needed a lot of supplies. They made three trips to Tulit’a. 

As soon as the snow melted, Karkeye and Edward moved their 
families to tuedehk’aledeh, where beaver were numerous. Edward 
and another man decided to make a circle of about 80 kilometres 
to hunt beaver and muskrat. The trip took two weeks, because 
there was no summer trail and Edward didn’t know the country. 
But the two men got 1,200 muskrats and 20 beavers. 

Karkeye’s and Edward's families separated until fall. Karkeye 
went across the country to luedehk’ aledeh; Edward went the other 
way, toward Ituroto. His people stayed there all summer, and Ed- 
ward roamed the north shore of Sahtt by himself. There was lit- 
tle game, but Edward shot one moose, two caribou, and a grizzly 
bear. 

In the fall, Karkeye and his family came back to the shore of 
Sahtu from Tulit’a, bringing more supplies. Edward went farther 
east, but Karkeye went to the same place as he had the year before. 
Edward found a good spot to fish, and built a cabin. He planned 
to hunt white fox, because he was so close to the treeline. 

When winter came, Edward went trapping on the Barrenlands, 
while his family stayed in the cabin on the shore of Sahtu. 
Trapping isn’t easy on the Barrens. It’s windy, because there are 
no trees to break the blasts that come down from the Arctic Ocean. 
There is fog, and a lot of icy snow. Your traps freeze in these 
conditions. You have to visit them almost every day to get enough 
fur. 

A careless man could easily get lost on the Barrens in a storm, 
because toboggan trails get blown over with snow. But Edward 
was careful. He got more than a hundred white fox, and he was 
home in his cabin ten days before Christmas. 

While Edward was away, his wife, Julia, managed by herself 
for two months. The bay had started to freeze, but Julia was able 
to set two trout hooks. While she tended them, she tied her 
younger child to a peg and left his older brother to look after him. 
One day the ice cracked behind Julia and she almost didn’t make 
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it back to shore. She saw the crack just in time, and ran back to 
her children. 

Edward went into Tulit’a that Christmas for supplies. He 
travelled all the way across frozen Sahtu, and walked another 160 
kilometres through the bush. The round trip was about 960 
kilometres. Julia stayed at the cabin, because the children were 
too young to travel in the winter cold. Stopping here and there 
to rest his dogs, Edward took twenty days to go to Tulit’a and 
back. 

He rested for a few days before the family set out on a short 
journey to the treeline. The days were getting longer, the weather 
was warmer, and travelling was good. The kids were dressed in 
new caribou parkas and pants. 

Edward set up a main camp, supplied with wood and caribou 
meat, and then went trapping while Julia looked after the camp. 
She had to take care of the children, cut wood, make snow water, 
tan caribou hides, and stretch white fox skins. Edward came home 
almost every second night with white fox pelts and caribou meat. 

In May, when it got warm, the family moved back to their 
cabin on the shore of Sahtu for a few days, then went 160 
kilometres west, to a place where there were muskrats. They made 
double trips, since Edward had to move his canoe, sleigh, traps 
and other equipment. The dogs carried packs, and Julia packed 
the children on her back. 

Edward left his white fox skins and food in a cache at the cabin. 
He had to keep the skins there until the summer, when they would 
go to Tulit’a, because they couldn’t be easily carried. 
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The Man Who 
Didn’t Listen 


By the end of the season, Edward’s family had 
taken about 700 muskrats. While their wives walked back to Sahtu 
with the children and the dog packs, Edward and a friend headed 
downriver in their canoes with bundles of muskrat pelts. They 
hadn’t been on the river before. It had many rapids, but the Elders 
had told them that only one stretch was so bad that they would 
have to float their canoes down it. 

The paddlers set off, with Edward in the lead. They soon came 
to a spot where the rapids looked dangerous, and they went ashore 
to discuss what they would do. 

“Maybe we should float the canoes down this part,” Edward 
said. But the other man thought they could go through the rapids. 

“We can’t take that chance,” Edward told him. 

His companion didn’t listen. He paddled on down the river, 
while Edward walked along the shore. When Edward got to the 
rapids, he found the other man standing on the shore, soaking 
wet. His canoe had tipped, and he had been forced to swim to the 
riverbank. 

Edward helped his companion rescue his canoe and muskrat 
pelts, but he was angry. 

“If you had listened to me, this wouldn’t have happened,” 
he said. ‘“That’s why all Dene pay attention to their Elders. You’ve 
caused a lot of trouble for both of us. Now your muskrat skins 
are all wet. We will have to take the pack apart and dry them, 
or else they'll spoil and the flies will get them. It'll be at least 
two days before we can get started again. Seven hundred muskrats 
are a lot of work: we'll have to make new stretchers. You see the 
problems you've caused because you didn’t listen to me?” 

The man didn’t have anything to say. But from then on, he 
listened to Edward. 

When they reached Sahtu, the women had been back for a 
long time. Hunting season was over, but the ice had to melt from 
the lake before they could travel. It was early June, and the ice 
wouldn’t be gone until late J uly. The mosquitoes were bad, which 
made the waiting unpleasant. The people had a good supply of 
food, but there was nothing to do except fish. 
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The ice still hadn't melted from Sahtu. Edward decided to 
go to the opposite shore, towards [turote, hoping he would meet 
Karkeye’s family, Sure enough, Karkeye arrived three days later, 
and they talked about what they would do next. Karkeye decided 
to stay where he was, with the family and the dogs; Edward and 
two of his brothers-in-law would go to Déline and Tulit’a to get 
next year’s supplies. Because the journey would take at least a 
month, Edward decided to take his wife and two children with him. 

After three or four days’ travel along the shoreline, the family 
arrived in Déline. There they visited friends, then travelled on to 
Tulit’a, where they stayed for three weeks. When they returned 
to Sahtu, they pulled the canoes up Sahtu Dé with the help of 
friends. The lake ice had finally melted, and they paddled across 
it to Karkeye’s camp. 

Edward and Karkeye set out on a summer hunt, overland 
towards Jturoto. By fall, they had lots of fat moose and fish to 
dry. At Christmas, they went to Tulit’a to trade, then crossed 
the country by dogteam to start trapping again. 

Around March, a white trapper died in his cabin. One of the 
Dene travelling in the area found him, and told another white 
trapper who lived not far away. 

At that time, the RCMP at Tulit’a didn’t patrol deep into the 
bush; it wasn’t until later that they started making once-a-year 
visits to all the people on the land. So it was decided to take the 
body by dogteam to Tulit’a. Edward Blondin was hired to do the 
job. 

It took Edward a day to travel to the dead trapper’s cabin. 
The next morning, he loaded the white man’s body onto his tobog- 
gan and headed back to his own camp, where his own, Karkeye’s, 
and one other family were staying. It was the first time some of 
these people had seen a dead white man. 

Edward tied up his dogs, and left the body on the toboggan 
outside. Before long, Karkeye’s wife came into the tent, wailing. 
‘Why do you leave the body so close? You should pull it far away 
from here. The white man’s ghost might harm us.” 

You did not argue with Elders in those days. Edward took 
the body farther away. 

But the old woman had scared everyone else in camp, and 
no one could sleep. Finally, Edward went to Karkeye’s tent. 

“You shouldn’t scare the young people like that,’’ he told his 
mother-in-law. ‘‘The white man is dead, like anyone else. His ghost 
won’t harm anyone. Maybe he doesn’t have a ghost at all.” 

Then he went into the next two tents to talk to the young 
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people who had been frightened by the old woman’s talk. 

‘‘You should all go to sleep,”’ he told them. ‘‘The old lady’s 
scared herself, but it shouldn’t worry you. Everybody dies one 
day. That body outside is just like a piece of wood. Why should 
it harm anyone? Go to sleep. You’ll wake up tomorrow, just like 
any other day.”’ 

The children calmed down and went to sleep. 

Edward made the long trip to Tulit’a with the white man’s 
body. He was paid cash for his work, because the dead man had 
money. It was the first time in his life he had been paid in cash. 


By the time Edward got back to the camp at Sahtu, the weather 
was getting warm. Edward and Karkeye and their families left 
their canoes, traps and winter equipment at Jturoto and started 
to walk up the Luedehk’aledeh valley for the spring hunt. 

In the middle of August, Karkeye went west and Edward and 
his friend Suzera went east. They left their big canoe on the shore 
of Sahtu, and packed a small canoe. Travelling was hard: 
sometimes they went for days, through muskeg and dry land alike, 
without seeing moose tracks. The weather was hot and the hunters 
sweated, but they wanted to get to the fish lake early. They needed 
time to get ready for winter, and to hunt moose while they were 
fat. The moose would get thin when autumn came. All this work 
had to be planned early, to make the winter trapping good. 

When they arrived at the fish lake, Edward and Suzera shot 
six fat moose. They made dry meat and put up fish for the winter. 
As soon as it started snowing and the small lakes began to freeze, 
they walked back to Sahtu to get their traps and toboggans and 
hitch up their dogs. On the way back to the fish lake, the men 
rode in the sleds behind the dogs. Wherever they saw fresh animal 
tracks, they set their traps. 

That winter, they saw great numbers of white fox tracks, even 
in the bush. White fox didn’t usually live in the bush, but that 
year, they got caught in marten and mink traps. Edward got 85 
white fox pelts and 180 pelts altogether before Christmas. Suzera 
got 75 white fox — 140 pelts altogether. 

Edward and Suzera had worked hard. They bought them- 
selves canoes, rifles, blankets and new traps when they went to 
Déline that Christmas. There was a big drum dance and feast, 
for which they put up much of the money, so as to help other 
people as well. 
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In early spring, Edward and a man named John decided to go 
hunting at Turilideh, 160 kilometres away, before eventually cross- 
ing the Sahtu ice to Déline. They made three double trips with 
their dogteams, because they were taking summer equipment. 
They planned to arrive just in time for the spring hunt. 

Edward and John had packed their dog packs with everything 
they needed to hunt beaver. They had dry meat and fish, shells, 
nets, nails, paint, and canvas. After travelling for four days, 
shooting a beaver here and there, they arrived at Turilideh. To 
hunt beaver downriver, they had to make two canoes. 

They chopped down several straight, small spruce and made 
boards about 15 centimetres wide and four metres long. They used 
willow, bent and dried by the fire, for the ribs. There were five 
ribs in the centre of the canoe and three ribs each in front and 
back. They nailed the canoes together, and in two days they were 
ready to hunt. 

Going downriver, they shot beaver and muskrat. When they 
got to Sahtu where Julia was waiting, they were in a hurry to 
go on to Déline, because the ice was gétting thin. Julia had all 
the dogs’ boots ready, so they loaded up the sleighs and set out. 

Travelling at this time of the year is always pleasant. Summer 
has arrived on the shores of Sahtu. The ice is still dry and hard, 
and the beach is clean. There are ducks all along the shore, and 
trout and whitefish are plentiful in the rivers. 

After many days’ travel, the families reached Déline. Then 
they went on to Tulit’a. 
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The Great Mining Rush 


In 1930, Gilbert LaBine found pitchblende on 
the shores of Sahtu and the next year there was a staking rush. 
Hundreds of white people tried to go up Sahtu Dé in any kind 
of boat they could find. They were all in a hurry to get to the east 
end of the lake, to stake claims and get rich. 

Sahtu Dé flows for about 175 kilometres from Sahtu down 
to Dehcho at Tulit’a. Halfway up, there are 12 kilometres of rapids, 
where the water is shallow and full of boulders. The channel 
zigzags, and you need a good pilot if you’ve never been on this 
river before. Since the Dene travelled Sahtu Dé all the time, they 
knew the channel. Many white men hired them to pilot their boats. 

Edward Blondin moved his family to the Sahtu Dé rapids and 
piloted boats to Tulit’a until freezeup was near and the boats 
couldn’t travel any more. Edward stayed there for the winter, set- 
ting rabbit snares and trapping fox, mink and marten — though 
there wasn’t much game around. The well-travelled route between 
Tulit’a and Déline had been trapped out. 

Edward travelled to Tulit’a for Christmas, and afterward 
decided to go back to the east side of Sahtu. He had 11 dogs, and 
he made himself a big sled resembling an Inuit komatik, to carry 
his family across frozen Sahtu. It was cold, windy February by 
then. 

Another family travelled with them, which meant that Ed- 
ward needed a large supply of dog food. 

Déline is one of the few places in the North where you can 
catch fish all year round. At the head of Sahtu Dé, about six 
kilometres of water stay open all winter. The Dene used to set 
herring nets in these waters. Herring are small fish, but they were 
plentiful in those days. Sometimes people caught 400 in one night. 
But after underwater blasting was done to make the river deeper 
for big boats, the fish weren’t plentiful any more. 

Edward caught a thousand herring for dog food. Each dog 
ate three herring after his day’s work and one at lunchtime, so 
a thousand fish wouldn’t last very long. 

The families travelled close to Sahtt’s rocky shore, out of the 
wind. A sudden wind might tip the sled, heavily loaded with sup- 
plies and small children. When Edward's group got to ?ewi they 
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were low on dog food. They made a hole in the thick ice of Sahtu 
and set fish hooks. 

The Dene know the places along this shore where there are 
trout. They survived many cold winters by fishing through the 
ice. Edward set his nets under the ice at one of these places. He 
finished this work about noon, and when he came to visit the nets 
late the same afternoon, there were six trout caught in them. 

That night, a strong north wind started to blow. Although 
there was a blizzard and it was hard to see on the lake, Edward 
decided to hunt moose. He told the other man in their group to 
visit the hooks twice a day while he was away. 

Edward went about six kilometres west and found the tracks 
of two moose together. The moose seemed to be downwind from 
a big strip of muskeg that ran parallel with the lakeshore. Ed- 
ward made a circle downwind, where he found track that was on- 
ly two days old. 

He decided to make another circle. This time, there wasn’t 
a track on the muskeg, so he was sure the moose were now up- 
wind from him. Moose don’t start to move around and feed until 
early afternoon, so Edward made a fire and had lunch. 

Later, he started zig-zagging across the swamp toward the 
moose. The blizzard made it hard to see, but to his surprise he 
found fresh tracks. Looking carefully at the land, he figured the 
moose must be in a strip of spruce and high willow just ahead 
of him. The bush was too thick to see through. 

Edward stood still and watched. Soon the moose moved. Ed- 
ward was able to get very close, since the howling blizzard meant 
the animals couldn’t hear him. He shot both moose without much 
trouble. 

Edward was thankful. In this cold weather, with small 
children to feed, he had need of fresh meat. 

He skinned the moose and packed their hearts, tenderloins, 
and fat. He made a hole in the snow with his snowshoes, piled 
the remaining meat in it and covered it with hide. He piled up 
snow to keep the meat from freezing, then started back to camp. 

As he got near his tent, Edward called out, “I shot a moose!” 
The Dene always did this when they got within hearing distance 
of home. The people in the tents called out their thanks, and that 
night they all feasted on moose and the lake trout the other man 
had caught. 

The next day, the families went to fetch the two moose 
carcasses. They made dry meat at camp, so the sled loads would 
be lighter for travelling. They took the hair off the hides and 
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thinned them with knives, so they would be ready for tanning later. 

Their work took the families three days, after which they 
decided to travel again. They went to [tseretue, a four-day journey. 
As they drew close, they saw other people from Déline and 
Béhchok6 staying at the far end of the lake. Edward’s group was 
only halfway down the lake when a storm came up. They left some 
of their belongings behind, so they could travel light and get to 
the other people’s tents in spite of the storm. Late that night, 
they reached the place. There were 60 tents. 

The people in the tents had shot many caribou and were 
making dry meat, so there was plenty to eat. The people were hand 
gambling, and since Edward was well-liked and not shy, he joined 
in right away. Edward and his group stayed in this camp until 
the weather turned warm. 

The year was 1932. Eldorado Mine was developing where 
LaBine had found the first pitchblende. The white people were 
making money with land, and a settlement was growing on the 
shore of Cameron Bay. There were stores and government offices 
in tents and log cabins. 

The Dene found new ways of making money: cutting line for 
stakers, cutting and hauling wood, building cabins, and guiding. 
Many Dene did this work to get food for their families, even 
though much of it was different from trapping. The people would 
sell moose and caribou meat to the whites, or exchange it for 
groceries. The women sold them moccasins, mitts and other 
garments. 

In the spring, Edward Blondin went to Cameron Bay with 
his family. The shipping company chose him to pilot crossings 
of Sahtu, because he knew the big lake and all its natural harbours 
well. Edward worked on a boat that carried 20 tons, one of many 
on Sahtu in those days. At first the boats had been small, and 
some outfits didn’t hire pilots. But in the autumn, Sahtu was hit 
by bad storms, and many boats broke up. Edward worked safely 
until freezeup. 

In the winter, Edward stayed around Cameron Bay doing odd 
jobs, selling meat, and trapping. Life was different here, but it 
was just as good. Handling money was new to the Dene living 
around Sahtu. So were the laws brought by the white people — 
land laws, game laws, and liquor laws. 

If the Dene were caught drinking alcohol, they had to go to 
court. A Dene man was arrested by the RCMP during the mining 
rush. The judge asked the accused who had given him alcohol, and 
he named a white man. Then the judge asked how it had tasted. 
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“Like jackfish broth, but very strong,’’ the Dene replied. 
Everyone in the courtroom laughed. 


That year, Edward and Julia Blondin lost their three young 
daughters to influenza. Their sons, George and Frank, were away 
at school in Zhati Ké6é. Edward wanted them back home. The 
Catholic bishop, who knew Edward well, was travelling through 
from Coppermine; he said he could get the children back if Edward 
had money to help with the cost. Edward gave the bishop $200 
to pay the boys’ fares. 

In April, a company in Jtserettie hired Edward to hunt moose 
and caribou for a camp of ten men. Edward kept busy hunting, 
fishing and hauling wood for the cook; he also helped build a house. 
One day in July, an airplane flew into camp. Edward walked down 
to the lake to watch the pontoon landing. When the aircraft’s door 
opened, two boys stepped out. They were Edward’s sons, George 
and Frank. 

‘“My boys!’’ Edward shouted. He wept to see them, and took 
them up the hill to his wife, who also cried with joy. But Edward 
and Julia found they had a problem. The boys didn’t know how 
to speak Gokedé (Slavey), and Julia didn’t know how to speak 
English. Parents and children had to use sign language. In addi- 
tion, the boys were green in the bush. In time they would learn 
Dene ways again, but for a while everything was new to them. 


Just before freezeup, Edward left the company he’d been work- 
ing for at [tseretue and went to Cameron Bay to get winter 
supplies so he could hunt.and trap. He and his family, with their 
eight dogs, crossed Jtseretuie in a seven-metre canoe, using paddles 
and sails. It was a new experience for George and Frank. 

During the trip overland to Sahtu, George and Julia set rabbit 
snares, while Edward and Frank made camp and set the fish nets. 
The family also shot ducks whenever they flew close. 

After a few days, Edward’s family reached the shore of Sahtu, 
at the mouth of Nagazideh. It was the first time the boys had 
seen the big lake since they were very young. They paddled 
through huge, rolling waves to Cameron Bay, where they got 
supplies, and then paddled back to Nagazideh. They made camp 
until freezeup at a place where there was good fishing. Edward 
shot more moose, and there were many rabbits that winter. Food 
was plentiful. 

In 1935, Edward and his family camped near a small settle- 
ment at the White Eagle Mine, where Edward traded caribou meat 
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for flour, sugar, tea and other supplies. There were five in the fami- 
ly then: Edward, Julia, George, Frank, and a new baby girl. They 
all lived in one tent in the bush. In March, the little girl got sick, 
and she died a week later. 

In those days, there were no doctors, and no other medical 
help, even though the treaty signed in 1921 had promised such 
help to the Dene. 

George and Frank were Edward’s only surviving children. 
When the weather got warmer, the family joined a gathering of 
people from Déline and Béhchoké6 at Jtserette. There were about 
40 tents, and caribou were plentiful. Everyone ate well, including 
the dogs, and there were handgames and drum dances. Many of 
the people went to Béhchoké and by the time they set out it was 
May and the snow was melting. The people were from Déline set 
out for Sahtu, travelling at night because the days were too warm. 
Along the way they shot two moose, and after 32 kilometres they 
reached the shore of Sahtu. 
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Easter at [tseretue 


Edward Blondin’s family stayed at White Eagle 
Mine until the weather got warm. In spring, they moved back 
to Itseretue, where groups of T’licho and K’achot’ine families were 
living in about forty tents. At Easter, there were drum dances 
and hand gambling, after which the T’licho people went back to 
Béhchoko. 

The Sahtu Dene travelled to Déline. When Edward Blondin and 
his family made the trip overland to Sahtu with seven other 
families, they covered most of the distance at night, because 
daytime warmth made the snow too slushy for the sleds to glide 
on. 

When the travellers came across the tracks of two moose one 
evening, they stopped and let their dogs loose. The dogs caught 
up to the moose and held them until the hunters arrived. 

After two days in this place, the group set out again for Sahtu. 
When they reached the big lake, the women and children set fish 
hooks through the ice. The people wanted to eat trout, because 
they had eaten only meat for many weeks. 

The men went inland for a few days, to hunt beaver and muskrat. 
Then all seven families got ready to start travelling again. Some 
families had ten dogs; most had at least six or seven — enough 
to pull the heavy, steel-runnered sleds the men made out of boards 
cut with axes. 

When the families had piled all their tools, equipment, store- 
bought supplies, fish and meat on the sleds, they were ready to go. 

The seven families had to travel about 240 kilometres to Déline, 
which would take about five nights, following the beautiful shore 
of Sahtu. Whenever it was time to eat, the families stopped and 
made a fire. When they found a spot where a big creek ran into 
the lake, they would make camp. Usually they looked for open 
bays where they could set their nets and hooks for trout, and shoot 
ducks. In this way, they made their journey to Déline. 


In those days, Déline lacked services. There was no store, no 
church, no school, no hospital. The Dene got no help from the 
government: when they got sick, they died. But the Dene lived 
happily all around Sahtu, hunting beaver and muskrat. In a sense 
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we were rich because there was always a good supply of fish, water- 
fowl, and big game. The people had drum dances and games. They 
were still happy. 

After the spring hunt, the Dene went to Tulit’a to trade their 
fur. They gathered there from many different trapping and hunt- 
ing areas, but they all spoke the same language. The government 
treaty party was also at Tulit’a in spring, on its travels down 
Dehcho to pay treaty money to the Dene. (The Hudson’s Bay 
Company at Tulit’a would lower its prices a bit when the treaty 
party was in town, to make sure it got all that cash!) 

After the treaty payments, there was a big drum dance, with 
Dene games. Then the people went back to their own parts of the 
country to hunt and trap. Around this time Karkeye died, on the 
shore of Sahtu. 
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Karkeye’s Last Days 


As Karkeye grew older, he continued to teach 
and people began to think of him as a prophet. Dene families were 
on the move summer and winter, but Karkeye was never in so 
much of a hurry that he couldn’t say his prayers. When he did, 
everyone stopped and prayed with him. 

Before the coming of the church, prayers were made by using 
the drum. The Dene had prayer songs, which were said in a circle. 
Everyone participated. Prayers were also said individually several 
times a day. The land provided life, so offerings of tobacco and 
other items were made to the fire. In this way, whatever was used 
from the land was returned to the land. This traditional practice 
continues today. All this reminded us of our relationship to the 
land and the Creator. 

Karkeye said his prayers right after breakfast, and again at 
noon sharp, by his old pocket watch. He prayed three Hail Marys 
and one Our Father. The old man also prayed after supper. 

By the time Karkeye was about seventy years old, the village 
we call Déline was beginning to develop. People built houses and 
spent more time there, and the priest from Tulit’a came to the 
hamlet more often. Instead of going across the country to trade 
at Christmas as he used to do, Karkeye would drop by Déline 
before going down Sahtu Dé to Tulit’a. 

Visitors to Tulit’a always remembered Karkeye. He would 
sit in front of his tent wearing a big, wide-brimmed black felt hat 
like the ones the Mounties wore, and smoking a tailor-made 
cigarette in a long holder. 

Even when Karkeye got old, he was a good hunter. He would 
go out for wood and come home with a moose he’d shot. On his 
last trapping trip, Karkeye and his family spent all winter on the 
traplines. The ice didn’t thaw until the middle of July, and even 
then travel by canoe was slow because of the ice jammed up on 
the shores of Sahtu. 

About this time, Karkeye got sick. He told his wife and 
children that he would die, but he added that they must not worry. 
On his last day of life, Karkeye camped near the narrows known 
as Kweghatah, ‘‘in between rocks,’’ near a river on the north shore 
of Sahtu, called Naiju. He spoke to his children. 
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“T’ve seen a vision that I am going to a good place,” he told 
them. He went out to get some wood, telling his children to stay 
behind and wait. He tried cutting a small tree with his axe. He 
had a hard time, because he was old and in pain, but he managed 
to cut the tree and carry it back — even though he kept falling. 
He crawled when he had to. 

In the afternoon, Karkeye said to his children, ‘‘If you listen 
to me, you will live good lives. If you don’t keep to my word, you 
will all die early. This is the last time I will talk to you.” 

The old man continued to teach them until he had nothing 
left to say. His last words were, “Shake my hand, and don’t worry 
about me.” He died at about four o’clock in the afternoon. 
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Edward Loses a Son 


Edward Blondin, his wife Julia, and his sons left 
for Déline after the treaty celebrations of 1935. They joined other 
Dene in making dry fish for a while, but times were hard at Déline, 
and Edward’s children kept getting sick. He tried to change his 
luck by travelling to a place about fifty kilometres away, where 
he could trap until the fall. Edward’s younger son, Frank, was 
sick and getting worse, so the worried Edward stayed close to 
camp. 

The family was camped on the main route to Tulit’a and they 
met many Dene travelling into town to trade. Whenever Edward 
had furs, he gave them to people going through, and asked them 
to bring back things he needed. 

After Christmas, Frank got much sicker. He died in February, 
1936, and was buried at Déline. Edward and George moved their 
camp a short distance away from the old site, because this was 
the Dene custom when a person died. 


Edward had picked a trapping area for that winter, about 120 
kilometres across the bay from Déline. Near the end of August, 
the family packed up and set out on the trek around the bay. 
George, who was still a boy, was packing a heavy stove made out 
of a steel barrel. Edward carried a canoe, which they used 
whenever they came to a lake. 

The journey was long and difficult. After a dry summer, the 
muskeg was hard to walk on, and the dry moss cut the dogs’ feet. 
Edward and George saw no game as the long days passed. 

For the first four days, the family ate dry fish. On the fifth 
day, Edward shot a few ducks and a beaver. It was the first good 
meat they’d eaten. The next day, the group was faced with cross- 
ing a wide stretch of bush where there was no lake, so they left 
the canoe behind. 

The people had nothing to eat, and there was nothing to feed 
the dogs. But Edward promised there would be game and fish 
at the place they were going to. 

On the seventh day, when the family arrived at this promised 
land, they were hungry, weak, and tired. So were the dogs, whose 
feet were so badly cut that some had run away. 
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Edward’s chosen place had a fair-sized river, where thousands 
of bluefish ran. In the fall, the water came only to your knees, 
and you could walk across this river. 

That night, Edward and George set a net across the river and 
the family went to sleep. But in the morning, there was only one 
small jackfish in the net. They were disappointed and hungry. All 
they had to eat was bannock. Toward evening, Edward found a 
beaver house, but the beaver didn’t come out, which meant another 
night without meat. 

The next morning, Edward told George to take his rifle and 
hunt for ptarmigan. Edward himself went hunting for moose. 
George saw two ptarmigan, but shot only one. It made a good 
meal for himself and his mother. George visited the net several 
times that day, but there were no fish. Near evening, Edward came 
home, shouting in excitement. 

‘“‘T shot a moose and wounded another one. Let’s go.”” Moose 
were fat at that time of year, and their meat was good. 

The family went to the place, about six kilometres away. The 
cow moose was dead, and the bull was sleeping nearby, so Edward 
shot it. The family feasted on roasted moose head, and fed the 
dogs a soup made of blood and fat. They camped for three days 
and dried the rest of the meat, so it would be lighter to carry. 

Edward and George had to make three trips to their main 
camp on the shore of a big lake, to bring back all the meat. Julia 
was kept busy tanning moose hide and drying meat. When the 
meat had been brought back. Edward told George to help Julia 
while he did more hunting. Two nights later, Edward returned 
with the news that he had shot two more moose. Again, they 
hauled the meat back to the main camp, where Julia was staying. 

One night in camp, they heard a moose antler scraping on 
willow. Edward went to look, and shot a big bull. There was more 
work, hauling the meat and helping Julia with the moose hide. 
The family made a large cache for the winter, and decided that 
Edward had been right when he said he had found the promised 
land. 


When the weather turned cold, Edward and George started 
trapping. Nobody had trapped the area for a long time, so there 
was a lot of fur. They got 120 marten, eighteen mink, eight foxes, 
two wolverines, and one wolf by Christmas. Before Edward’s fami- 
ly went to Déline for the holidays, they made a good cache of fur, 
dry meat, and other supplies. 

There were many Dene at Déline, some on their way to Tulit’a. 
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Edward gave them furs to trade for items the family needed, and 
it was agreed that these people would bring Edward’s supplies 
out to him in the bush. 

After New Year’s, Edward’s family went back to their main 
camp to trap, and stayed there until the first of April. They packed 
up their traps and went back to Tulit’a to buy supplies for the 
spring hunt. 

They had to travel 160 kilometres, most of the time break- 
ing trail through four feet of snow. They had to make double trips, 
leaving the dogs behind and breaking trail with snowshoes for 
sixteen to 25 kilometres, then doubling back to where they’d 
started. The next day, the trail would be frozen, so the dogs could 
run on top of the packed snow. It took Edward’s family six nights 
to get to Tulit’a in this difficult way. 

With his rich supply of furs, Edward bought a seven-metre 
canvas canoe (which in 1936 cost about $500), and a ten- 
horsepower outboard engine (about $400). Edward was also able 
to buy a new rifle and a sewing machine for Julia. The family left 
the canoe, the engine, and other heavy things with the Hudson’s 
Bay trader until spring, taking only what they could carry back 
to camp with them. It was a heavy load, but they managed to 
get home in five nights. 

It was time to get ready for the spring hunt. There were beaver 
and muskrat in the area. New game laws allowed them to trap 
only fifteen beaver; trappers had to be at least eighteen years old 
and have a permit. 

Edward went to Déline, leaving George and Julia at the camp. 
While Edward was away, two men named Samuel and Antoine 
came to camp from Tulit’a. Then Edward came back with another 
man and his family, and they all made plans to go hunting. 

The spring hunt was good. Each hunter got his fifteen beavers, 
in addition to two or three hundred muskrats. Since they hadn’t 
shot any moose for a mooseskin boat, they had no way of getting 
out of that country. There weren’t any radios or charter airplanes 
in those days! 

Edward didn’t give up easily. Why not make a big wooden 
boat? ‘‘We have lots of manpower for a small project like that,” 
he told everyone. He engineered the boat-making project. 

The boat had to be twelve metres long. The men got out their 
axes and started cutting timber. Edward changed an old cross- 
cut saw into a ripsaw, and the four men started to rip timber into 
boards. 

Edward made the ribs out of tree roots. They had no nails, 
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so they made holes with an auger and used wooden pegs to hold 
the boat together. Once it got wet, the pegs would tighten in the 
holes. 

The people tore up their old clothes and blankets to make 
strips for wedging in the cracks. Then they spread spruce gum 
over the cracks. 

The boat was finished in ten days. It was a good big boat, 
with no leaks. It was quickly loaded with the families, their 
supplies and fur. As they started down Chukezedeh to Dehcho, 
some of the men used small canoes, and the dogs ran along the 
shore. 

Chukezedeh is full of boulders. At one dangerous stretch, the 
women, old people, children and dogs walked a portage trail, while 
the men paddled the empty boat down the rapids. Edward acted 
as pilot. 

“Tf I stay stop, stop,”’ he told the men. “‘If I say paddle, I 
mean paddle hard. That way, I can steer the boat better.” 

It took them about an hour to go the sixteen kilometres 
downstream. 

After two nights, the group landed at Tulit’a, where they sold 
all their beaver and muskrat pelts. They stayed three weeks, and 
then Edward decided to go back to Chukezedeh. He planned to 
trap for the winter with some Deh Gah Got’ine and two families 
from Tthedzéh Kéé. i 

Edward's family and the four other families started up Dehcho 
using Edward’s new canoe and outboard motor. There aren’t many 
fish in the big river, so they went into the bush every night to 
set rabbit snares. 

The river people hunted almost every day. That was the on- 
ly way they could live, because they didn’t have any fish lakes. 
At places where they thought there were moose, they stayed for 
a few days to hunt. On the third night, a hunter shot a moose 
and they ate their first fresh meat. 

For the first sixteen kilometres of Chukezedeh, the families 
used a line from shore to pull the canoe through the rapids. After 
the group reached a calmer part of the river, they were able to 
use Edward’s motor. 

After a week they got to Chukezetue, which is about ninety 
kilometres long and shaped like a ‘‘V,”’ with big rivers flowing 
into it at both ends. Edward’s and one other family went to one 
end of the lake; the three river families went to the other. 

Edward’s group reached their river after travelling for a day, 
and shot five woodland caribou and two moose. Fall was getting 
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near, so they had to catch fish to store for the winter. Edward 
decided to set a fish trap across the river; it took about five days 
to finish making the trap. 

When it started snowing, the whitefish began to run. In four 
days, the two families caught 8,000 medium-sized whitefish. That 
was enough for the winter, so they broke the fish trap. It’s against 
Dene custom to leave fish traps in a river. Now the rest of the 
whitefish could safely run down the river. 

The temperature dropped below freezing. Edward’s group had 
enough food laid by for themselves and their dogs, so they started 
trapping. Several people from the other end of the lake visited 
Edward. The other people hadn’t put up fish, and they were not 
well-off. Their dogs were starving, and they couldn’t catch fresh 
fish because it was so cold. Edward gave them two big loads of 
fish for their dogs. 

After a week had gone by, three more dogteams arrived. The 
people said they and their dogs were starving. That January (of 
1938) was very cold, and they couldn’t kill enough moose to keep 
themselves fed. Edward filled the newcomers’ sleds with dry and 
fresh fish, but that left his own people without enough fish to last 
until February. 

The new people moved to an inland fish lake, and two weeks 
later, Edward decided to follow. The five families he found at the 
lake were hard up. The people had set three nets, but they’d caught 
fewer than twenty fish. Edward made a double trip to the old camp 
to bring in more fish, but his supply had to be shared with the 
other families, and he ran short almost immediately. 

The people lived from day to day. Everyone had to hunt; even 
the children hunted ptarmigan and helped set rabbit snares. 

Some nights, the other families could hear the river people 
singing loudly and making medicine. All Dene are a little 
superstitious, but the river people are more superstitious than 
most. They claim they can’t catch fish if a woman goes over their 
fish net; and they say the fish disappear if someone carries bear 
meat over an inland fish lake. 

On Sunday, the weather turned warm and mild. After prayers, 
Edward said it looked like it would be warm for a while, and he 
told everyone to hunt in new directions the next day. Edward and 
George got two moose, and returned home late that night. 
Everyone was back within three days, bringing a total of five 
moose and eight woodland caribou. 

Things went well from then on. It was March, and the days 
were getting longer and warmer. 
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After the spring hunt, the families made a big raft and floated 
down to Chukezedeh. It took three days to go to the west end 
of the lake to get the canoe, and two more days to paddle to the 
head of Chukezedeh. After another two-day paddle down Dehcho, 
the families were in Tulit’a, where they bought supplies. Edward 
took his own and another family up Sahtu Dé to Sahtu, and in 
three days, they were back in Déline. 
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Julia Dies in Childbirth 


Edward decided to go to ?ehdila with a man 
named Paul. Since it was late in the fall, this wasn’t really a good 
idea, but Edward was always on the move. He left George and 
Paul’s old father at camp with Julia, who was pregnant and not 
feeling well. 

Edward and Paul returned with a lot of fur, which Edward 
took to the trading post at Cameron Bay, near Eldorado Mine. 
The next day, the men went hunting. They were away two nights, 
and shot twenty caribou. They got the meat home just as it was 
time to go to Tulit’a. It took the families one night to get as far 
as Déline, where they stayed for three nights. 

Edward and the old man went back to camp, but George and 
five people from Déline went on to Tulit’a, and stayed for New 
Year’s. They sold their fur and bought supplies, then travelled 
back to Déline, where they stayed three nights. Then Edward, 
his family, and four other families travelled back home. 

It took them two nights. From camp, the men went hunting 
in the bush and two nights later brought back meat. The next 
time they went hunting it took three nights because it was so cold, 
and they had to get caribou for everyone. 

On the last night of the three-day hunt, a messenger caught 
up with the men and told them that Julia had died in childbirth. 
They hurried home and found everyone crying. They made a cof- 
fin for Julia, and Edward took her body back to Déline, 160 
kilometres away. It was 1940. 


Edward and George couldn’t live alone, so they moved in with 
another family. They went hunting and trapping with the others, 
to keep busy. 

In May, Edward and George shot many fat caribou to make 
dry meat, and caught fish. Wildfowl started to come north, and 
it was time to hunt beaver and muskrats. Father and son were 
out on the rivers for three weeks. Although by law they were 
allowed only fifteen beavers each, they could trap as many 
muskrats as they wished. When they had finished hunting, they 
headed to Déline on the ice. In spring when the sun melts the ice 
surface, water drips through it, so that there are tiny holes 
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everywhere. The top of the ice is rough and sharp, like needles 
bundled together. Edward’s dogs had to wear leather moccasins 
to travel on this candle ice. 

After two nights on the ice, Edward and George arrived at 
Déline, where they stayed a short while, then travelled on to 
Tulit’a, taking all their dogs with them. There were very few fish 
around Tulit’a at that time of year — just jackfish and grayling. 
George visited the two short nets and their rabbit snares every 
morning so he and his father could feed themselves and their dogs. 

A short way up the river, an old Irishman worked a coal mine 
and sold coal for the stoves of the government, the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the RCMP. He came to ask Edward and George 
to work for him. 

‘‘We don’t have anything to do anyway,’’ Edward decided. 
“‘Let’s work for him for a month.”’ 

The Irishman paid three dollars a day. He mined a steep bank 
of Dehcho, boring a hole in the coal then blasting with powder. 
After the smoke cleared away, Edward and George broke up big 
slabs of coal with sledgehammers. They put the chunks into bags, 
which they loaded into a small wheel car and pushed to the 
riverbank. Later, the Irishman would ship the bags to Tulit’a. 

After a month of this, Edward and George went back to 
Sahtu, travelling ahead of other Dene who were also going to the 
big lake. 
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GEORGE BLONDIN: 
Living in 


‘Two Worlds 


First Years 


I was born near Horton Lake, at the edge of the 
Barrens east of K’ahbamitué, in May, 1922. After New Year’s 
that winter, people from K’ahbamjtué and Sahtu had gathered 
near Horton Lake in a place where there was a patch of trees. 
Later, when it was getting warm — but before the snow melted 
— the people began to move back to their own places to hunt 
beaver and muskrat in the spring. 

My parents and other people from Sahtu travelled back on 
the snow crust in May. They stopped for two days when I was 
born, and then started moving again. 

It was a time when Dene still lived by their own laws and 
within their own culture. Oldtime Dene taught their children the 
Dene law. Just as you read in the Bible that parents tried to save 
the birthright of the eldest son or daughter, the Dene tried to make 
sure their children had medicine power. 

Because I was the eldest son, my parents and grandparents 
tried the best they could for me to get medicine power. When I 
was a baby, I was sent to stay in each of my grandfathers’ tents 
for a time, so they could see if I had medicine powers of my own. 
If not, the grandfathers could transfer some of their own medicine 
to me. I spent almost all my early life with my two grandfathers, 
Paul Blondin and Karkeye. 

I remember a time Paul took me hunting in his canoe. We 
were on the shore of a big lake. It was spring, and the water was 
clean and calm. You could hear and see all kinds of waterfowl. 
Grandfather Paul told me the name of each one, pointing to them, 
so I could tell which bird made each call. 

Later, as we paddled close to shore, my grandfather beached 
the canoe and stepped out. He called me over to him. 

“Do you want to look at something good?” 

He pointed under some willow leaves and I saw six small blue 
eggs. I wanted to put them in my pocket, but Grandfather told 
me not to touch them. He wanted me to know that all the birds 
at the lake in spring have eggs. If I touched the eggs, he told me, 
the mother birds would not come back to the nest. 

“You need the birds,” Grandfather Paul told me. “Their music 
makes you feel happy when you're alone. When you hear the robin 
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singing early in the morning, you get up right away, and you feel 
better.”’ 

We kept on travelling, and Grandfather Paul kept on talk- 
ing to me. When we stopped to camp, he told me to help him with 
little things I could do. My grandfather never let me sleep after 
he got up. He always dressed before he made the fire, so I had 
to get dressed as well. He always got me to help start the fire. 

My grandfather Karkeye was the same. That was how the 
grandfathers taught the children. 

There were no stores in those days, and the supplies people 
got in the summer had to last all winter. There were no children’s 
toys to buy, so Grandfather Karkeye was always making bows 
and arrows, small drums, and toy boats for us to play with. 

He always told me what not to do: don’t eat hot food, don’t 
eat marrow, don’t eat fat, don’t smoke. Later on it was: don’t lie 
around. 

When I was five years old, we were staying on the shore of 
a fish lake. We were all in one tent, with Mom and Dad on one 
side and my grandparents on the other side. 

After I helped Grandfather make the fire, I always sat down 
close to my mom. One morning, the woodstove was so hot that 
she opened the tent flap. You could see the lake just below. The 
weather was calm, with no wind. It was still dark, although 
daylight was coming. Mom told me to get water with the small 
lard pail. I was scared, but I went down to the lake anyway. 

When I got to the shore, I dipped the pail in the water. Then 
I looked out on the lake and saw a giant of a man, with white 
hair, walking on the water toward me. I dropped the pail and ran 
screaming to my mother. I jumped into her lap. She asked me 
what had happened, and I told her. 

She said I wasn’t to tell anyone else what I had seen. 

“Tt’s your grandfather trying to transfer medicine over to you, 
and now you’ve spoiled everything. Without medicine, you're go- 
ing to be poor. You are going to need help from others all the time.” 

At breakfast, Paul told my father that he and my grand- 
mother didn’t want me to stay with them any longer. 

““We tried everything to transfer medicine to him, because 
he has no medicine of his own,’’ Paul said. ‘‘But the medicine we 
want to transfer won’t get to him.”’ 

He told my dad to raise me as well as he could. ‘‘I’ve looked 
into his future, and he will live a long time. He will still be living 
when all of us are dead, and he will have a wife and children.” 

When I was seven years old, in 1929, I went to school. Five 
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years of boarding at the Roman Catholic mission school in Zhati 
K6é were hard, but I was too young to realize what was going 
on. There were only four schools in the entire Northwest Ter- 
ritories in those days, all of them operated by Roman Catholic 
or Anglican missions. The mission at Zhatii K6é took care of about 
fifty boys and fifty girls. 

There was also a small store at Zhati K6é that sold the food 
and equipment people needed in the bush. The Dene brought in 
fish, ducks, moose, caribou, bear, beaver and muskrat from the 
bush, and traded meat or pelts for food, cloth and tobacco. The 
missionaries kept a few cattle and chickens, and grew potatoes 
and other vegetables in their garden. 

We students got to eat all kinds of wild game, but mostly 
we ate “‘stick fish.’’ In the fall, the mission hired Dene fishermen 
to go out on the mission boat and bring in fish by the thousands, 
which were then hung to dry. These fish were tied by the tail to 
a stick, ten to each, on a rack about four and a half metres high. 
The fish dried in the air and didn’t spoil. These dry fish fed the 
students until spring. 

At school, teaching was done mostly on the blackboard and 
out of a few books. When I got there, I was forbidden to speak 
my own language. It was hard at first, because I didn’t know how 
to speak English: I didn’t even know how to say ‘“‘yes”’ or “‘no.”’ 
But in time, I learned. At the end of five years, I had moved into 
what they called Grade Four then (it would be Grade Two today), 
although I had very low marks in English. 

I had forgotten everything my grandfather taught me. Dur- 
ing all the years I was at the mission school, I saw my parents 
only once — although students who lived around Zhati Kéé saw 
their families almost every summer. When I had to go home, the 
Bishop of the Northwest Territories, who knew my father, made 
travel arrangements for me and my brother Frank. 

One evening in the spring, Sister told us we were going. The 
nuns packed for us and took us to a small scow crewed by a priest 
and a missionary brother, with a small engine that made a pop- 
ping noise as we set out on Dehcho. The boat was very slow, and 
my brother and I kept standing up, because we were tired of 
sitting. The old priest yelled at us to sit down. 

After we'd travelled the river for a few hours, we camped on 
a small island, where we found seagull eggs. The brother said they 
were good food, so we filled up a small box and the brother boiled 
as many eggs as we wanted. They tasted like fish, but we hadn’t 
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seen eggs for a while, so we ate until our bellies were full. Before 
morning, our bellies were sore. 

The weather was good the next morning, so we set out again. 
We landed in Katl’o Dehé. It was only a small village then, with 
a church and a few Dene homes. It was Sunday, so we went to 
church. Then we travelled on the lake towards Deninu. That even- 
ing, we got to Deninu, a big town with a mission school, and that’s 
where they left us. 

A month went by before we could get on a plane. It was the 
kind you had to crank to start, and it made a deafening noise. 
We stopped at Béhchokd for supper, and then flew non-stop to 
[tseretue, where my father was working at a small mining camp. 
My mother cried with joy when she saw us. 

That was in 1934. We had come back to our own way of life, 
but in the eyes of our people, my brother and I were like aliens 
from outer space. No one at home spoke more than a word or two 
of English. My brother and I could not speak Gokedé. Our family 
had to make signs to us. 

Dad took us with him everywhere he went. Sometimes we 
visited the fish nets, and sometimes we went moose hunting. We 
went with Mom to pick berries. We learned slowly. 

Mom didn’t speak English at all, so sometimes she asked us 
to do something and we did the opposite without knowing it. Once, 
she told us to bring her an axe, so we went outside and brought 
in a bunch of wood. No, she said, by shaking her head. We went 
outside again and waited. She came out and pointed to the axe 
and said in Gokedé, “‘kokwi.”’ 

We went to the rabbit snares every day, with either Mom or 
Dad. We saw them kill rabbits by pulling the rabbit’s heart. 

“You can visit the rabbit snares on your own now,”’ Dad told 
us one day. “You can’t get lost. Just follow the trail you took 
before. You can come back the same way.” 

We followed the marks on the trail and found the snares. In 
them there were dead rabbits, which we put into our sack. But 
one big rabbit had been caught by the hind legs and was still alive. 
We tried to find its heart, but we couldn’t. We just put the live 
rabbit in the sack with the dead ones, and headed home. 

When we got back, Mom hugged us with joy, proud that her 
boys could bring home game on their own. She started to take 
the rabbits out of the sack and out jumped the live one. It raced 
all over the tent, while Mom yelled at us. We chased the rabbit 
around the woodstove, spilling the water pail and breaking the 
dishes. Finally we caught it, and everybody had a good laugh. 
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The Dene Cycle 


In the winter of 1935, we moved to IJtseretute, 
where my brother and I saw caribou for the first time. Dad was 
selling meat to the people running a mine at Nagazideh. I learned 
to drive a team of four dogs, and I could haul caribou meat for 
short distances. 

In April, there was a big gathering of the T’licho and Sahtu 
Dene at the end of Jtseretue. Fifteen dog teams came up from 
Wekweti. About fifty families enjoyed drum dances and feasting 
on caribou dry meat and bones, grease and pounded meat. There 
were also handgames. Once the people played three nights in a 
row, with thirty players on each side. 

When it got close to Easter, the T’licho went back to 
Béhchokod, about 300 kilometres away. Dad and some of the other 
Sahtu Dene went with them, while my brother and I stayed home 
to help Mom. 

There was a lot of work to do. We had three dogs and a tobog- 
gan, and every day we hitched our dogs up first thing and went 
five or six kilometres to cut wood. We didn’t have a saw, so we 
had to use a dull axe. Mom had sharpened it for us, but we kept 
hitting rocks. The dogs were old and slow, and they didn’t listen 
to us. It took us half a day to cut wood. 

Of course, we played in the bush, too, and that took time. It 
was noon before we got back. After we ate, we chopped up all the 
wood. Then we had to get water and spruce brush for inside the 
tent. We did this every day, but we still had time to play with 
the other kids. 

After the people came back from Béhchok6o, the men hunted 
caribou and everyone helped make dry meat. Then we started back 
to Sahtu, going towards Déline. The snow was melting when we 
started to travel overland. We reached Sahtu at the end of May, 
and people began to hunt beaver and muskrat. 

A year had gone by since I got out of school. I was begin- 
ning to recognize animals and birds of all kinds. My brother and 
I were surprised to see so many kinds of birds in the bush. We 
were happy in the spring, when daylight lasted longer and longer. 
On Sahtu, the water seeped through the surface ice, leaving it 
dry, and we could play on it if we wore moccasins and rubbers. 
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Dad had set fish hooks through the ice, and we visited the hooks 
by ourselves. It was exciting to pull a big trout through the ice. 

Later on, about twelve families travelled across the ice toward 
Déline. Some of the people carried their canoes on sleds that had 
steel runners. 

My brother and I ran for many kilometres, and we rode as 
well. We had nine dogs, and all of them wore leather booties so 
the ice needles wouldn’t cut their feet. 

We camped at places where the big rivers ran into the lake, 
making open water where the people could set fish nets. Some 
people also set hooks in ice cracks out on the lake. There were 
ducks on the open water, and beaver and muskrat inland. 
Sometimes we camped in one place for three or four nights. 

It was a lot of fun for kids. The beach was clean. The leaves 
were coming out. The birds were singing, and the ducks were 
calling noisily. The people were happy. They felt free. 

After we arrived at Déline, we went by boat from the head 
of Sahtu Dé to Tulit’a on the banks of Dehcho. 

The Dene lived according to their own laws and culture. They 
went off in all directions to their hunting areas in winter, and some 
didn’t get to Tulit’a till summer. When they did, the people 
gathered for a big feast and dance. There were Sahtu Dene, Shihta 
Got’ine, K’achot’ine and Deh Gah Got’ine at Tulit’a, and they 
all enjoyed ten days of feasting and fun. Afterward, everybody 
got supplies and went back to their hunting lands. After they 
hunted, they would come and trade dry meat and fish for more 
supplies for the winter. 
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Travelling Sahtu Dé 


A group of people from Déline started out on 
Sahtu Dé in a boat that had only a three-horsepower motor, which 
isn’t very strong against Sahtu Dé’s current. It takes at least three 
nights to go through the rapids, which widen between high cliffs, 
with no channels. There are shallow rocks everywhere. 

Every time we travelled on Sahtu Dé, we hitched up our dog- 
team, tied a long line to the canoe, and drove the dogs along the 
shore to pull the canoe up the rapids. The people joked and sang 
songs. They took time for hunting. There was no hurry to get 
anywhere; they travelled all over the land, so every place was 
home. Sometimes they spent two or three nights on the banks 
of Sahtu Dé, hunting ducks and moose. If they got a moose, 
everybody ate well. 

That was how it was to travel on Sahtu Dé every summer. 

After we got back to Déline, we went to a fishing place to 
make dried fish. Every morning, Dad and I went to visit the fish 
nets, and then my brother and I helped Mom work on the fish. 
We had to keep a smoky fire going all the time: if it went out, 
flies landed on the fish. 

Every family was doing the same thing. The men hunted 
moose, ducks, rabbits, bear and ptarmigan, so we would have all 
kinds of food. 

People were strong then; they never complained about work- 
ing hard. They prayed every morning and evening, and children 
prayed with their parents. People respected each other. Kids didn’t 
play after dark. There were no such things as alcohol and parties. 
People saw cash only at treaty time. They were wealthy if they 
stored plentiful supplies — fat, dry meat, berries and fish — for 
the winter. People worked hard every day. They got up at six in 
the morning and worked until late at night. 

There was lots to do to keep everybody happy. Young people 
played a bow and arrow game, a stick game (they threw at a peg 
and counted up the points), hide and seek, and handgames. Girls 
had their own games, and they started sewing very young. 

In the fall, a group went to Tulit’a to trade dry fish for goods. 
Some people still had credit from the spring hunt to use for 
supplies that fall. We got our supplies, enough to last until 
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Christmas, and picked our trapping areas. Then the heavy work 
started, the hunting for moose and caribou while they were fat. 
Once the animals started mating, they got thin. 


In the fall of 1936, our family moved with another one to a place 
eighty kilometres from Déline, to put up fish. My brother was 
sick with tuberculosis, so he had to stay in bed. 

By now, I was good at doing housework and spoke Gokedé 
well. Every morning, my dad and I visited the nets, got wood and 
piled it for the winter. Dad worked hard and expected me to do 
the same. I worked like an adult, hunting ptarmigan. He got me 
up early, and after a while I got used to it. 

When open season came, we went trapping inland. We killed 
four woodland caribou, and I loaded the toboggan and brought 
the meat back home. My mother and brother were happy to see 
me come back with the meat. We were a close, united family, with 
so much love. 

At Christmas that winter, Dad went to Tulit’a and brought 
back flour, tea, sugar, jam and dried fruit. We trapped for several 
weeks. Then, in April of 1937 my brother died. 

My dad took his body to Déline to be buried. 

In the spring, we moved to Turili on Sahtu, where many Dene 
were fishing and shooting ducks. After the spring hunt, we went 
with these people back to Déline. We portaged overland for about 
25 kilometres, hitching our dogs to the big sleds. One man was 
sick, so they made a stretcher and four people carried it. 

We went to Déline, we went to Tulit’a. It was the same cycle 
every summer. Around the middle of August, when it was hot, 
we moved early to a different trapping area north of Chukezedeh, 
about 145 kilometres inland from Déline. 

We used dog packs to carry our supplies: a dog could pack 
his own weight. My dad packed a canoe, I packed a stove, Mom 
packed, and all the nine dogs packed, too. It took seven days of 
hard travelling, and the dogs’ feet got bloody because the ground 
was so dry. Dad killed ducks and beaver and small game along 
the way, so we ate well. But the dogs got tired of eating dry fish. 

My parents never complained. They laughed and joked and 
told stories every night. Dad taught me safety rules all the time, 
every day something different. We prayed morning and evening. 

The second day after we got to the place where the river flows 
into Chukezetue, Dad shot two fat moose. We made dry meat and 
the dogs ate well. In three weeks, Dad shot fifteen moose 
altogether. It was hard work to pack meat to our main camp all 
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the time. We all worked late every night. Life was just working 
and sleeping, but we didn’t worry. The Elders always told us the 
Creator walks the land and takes care of us, and it gave the people 
confidence. 

My parents made a good man out of me, although at the time 
I thought they were mean. It took me all these years to realize 
they talked roughly to me for my own good. Of their fifteen 
children, I was the only boy who survived — but they spoke to 
me as if they still had ten boys left. 

Every day at breakfast, Dad drilled safety rules into my head. 
“Don’t depend on anybody,” he would say. ‘“‘Every morning, thank 
God for the good night you slept. Then think about what I said 
about safety that’ll fit in with your daily work. Think about that 
as long as you live, no matter what work you do.” 

That fall, I stayed with Mom while Dad went trapping across 
Sahtu for two months, until the middle of December. Mom treated 
me just the way Dad did. ‘‘Get up,’”’ she would say in the morn- 
ing. “It’s five o’clock.”’ It was cold in the tent at that hour, but 
she made sure I stayed up, even if I was standing by the stove 
to keep from freezing. I’d cook whatever we had, and then she’d 
give me a job, cutting wood or visiting nets. 

The day came when we were ready to go trapping. I went with 
an old man to set traps. We went along the shore of Sahtu for 
half a day, then inland, camping whenever we were tired. We ate 
fish and dry meat — we didn’t have fresh meat, because we hadn’t 
killed any moose yet. 

I was walking ahead of the dogteam when I saw an old grizz- 
ly bear track, so I doubled back and told the old man. 

“Good,” he said. “‘Let’s follow the bear. Bear meat is good, 
and we need fresh meat. The bear’s probably not too far away.”’ 

We took our rifles and packs and followed the bear. The track 
was old and covered with snow in some places, and sometimes 
it disappeared. That surprised me, but not the old man. ‘‘I knew 
he was going to do that,’’ he said. 

When the bear got to dense bush, it backtracked for half a 
kilometre and then jumped sideways into a thick willow patch, 
so the track disappeared. The bear did that four times: we spent 
all day tracking it. As it got close to its den, it made many circles. 

“Tt must be close,’’ the old man said. ‘‘Look at that hill. You 
see that tree? That’s a bear tree. Let’s go over and have a look.” 

A bear usually has a tree close to its den to climb. The 
old people could recognize a bear tree from a long way off during 
the winter, and that’s how they killed bears in their dens. 
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The old man told me to get my rifle out and stand guard. “You 
stand right here and look down that bear hole,’’ he said. 

To me it looked like ordinary ground, because the bear had 
closed the hole and snow had fallen on top of it. 

‘“‘Stand there and be alert while I cut a log to block the hole,”’ 
the man told me. 

I stood there, not paying much attention. The old man cut 
down a small tree and trimmed it. He used this as a pole to poke 
at the ground where I was standing. 

“Here is the hole,’’ he said, and banged at the mouth of the 
den to wake the bear. Then he laid the pole across the opening. 

He said it was Dene custom to wake a bear before killing it; 
otherwise the meat wouldn’t taste good. But the old man was 
worried that the big grizzly would rush out of the den, breaking 
his pole. 

“‘Stay there,”’ he told me. “I will cut a bigger log. Block the 
den well.’ He went several metres down the hill. I was standing 
there watching the hole when suddenly I heard a loud growl. 

The bear tried to run out, but the pole held him. With another 
growl, the grizzly stuck his head and one arm out. The log was 
between its head and arm, so the bear could almost grab me. He 
swiped, and barely missed me. I was frozen with fear, and just 
stood there while the old man shouted, ‘‘Shoot! Shoot!” 

Finally, the old man came running up the hill, grabbed the 
gun and shot the bear right at my feet. 

“If you’d been alone, the bear would have killed you,” he 
yelled. ‘‘You’re a man — that’s why you carry a gun. But you 
stood there like a stone.” 

I didn’t blame him for getting angry. I was ashamed of myself. 
But I hadn’t expected anything to happen. 

We went back to camp, and I hitched up my dogs to go to 
the den and get the bear meat that same night. The old man 
roasted fat bear ribs, which made a good meal. 

The Dene usually don’t eat bear meat, mostly because of old 
stories like the one about a talking bear that knows everybody’s 
mind, and because of medicine talk. If you have a bit of bear 
medicine, they say, you can’t eat bear, because you can’t trust 
bear. Most medicine people won’t eat bear. Also, people see bears 
eat dirty things close to camp. But there wasn’t anything wrong 
with bear meat way out in the bush, where they ate only berries 
and roots. 

I trapped with this old man throughout November. Close to 
Christmas, we were at Edacho. The point sticks out in the middle 
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of Sahtu and makes the lake narrow in the middle. It’s about 
ninety kilometres from Edacho to ?ehdajla. The narrows freeze 
during the last week in November, and the caribou herds go across 
the narrows on the ice. 

The last time we visited our traps, we were surprised to see 
caribou tracks. Then we saw caribou on the big lake and started 
shooting. We got four of them. That evening we roasted caribou 
head on the open fire and feasted all night. 
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Visiting the Fish Nets 


It’s a busy life on the land, with only a 
youngster to be the man of the family. My mother was happy to 
see me, her only son, taking responsibility. 

After I returned from trapping, I went into the bush for wood 
early the next morning. My dogs were so tired that I had to pack 
the wood on my shoulders for nearly a kilometre. I worked about 
three hours, cutting enough wood to last two days. I then visited 
our nets, about six kilometres away. Evening drew in quickly, 
because the days were so short at that time of year. The nets had 
been in place for a week, so they were frozen in place by very thick 
ice, and I had to use a chisel. It was about twenty below zero. 

When you set a fish net under the ice, you make two holes, 
many metres apart. The hole where you pull the net out has to 
be about a metre and a quarter long and over a half a metre wide; 
the other one should be about half a metre square. You stake the 
net at one hole and tie a long line to the other end of the net, so 
you can pull it right out, then set it again when you’re finished. 
At one side of the hole, you make a shelf, so the nets sit in the 
water and don’t freeze while you are tending them bare-handed. 

I had caught about 150 fish — trout, whitefish, jackfish, 
suckers, and grayling. Some of the fish were dead and all tangled 
up, because the nets had been there for a week. It took a long 
time to get them out. Before I could go home, I had to make a 
hole in the snow to cache my fish. It was about ten o’clock at night 
by then, but this was an average day’s work. 

People expect to be paid for their work nowadays. But at that 
time, I didn’t even know that people in other places worked for 
money. I was happy, singing to myself as I walked home that 
night. I had nothing to worry about. It’s a big land, and there’s 
plenty of food. You feel free, because nobody tells you what to do. 

When I got home, Mom had dinner cooked for me. She was 
soft-hearted. She would come over and kiss me when I got home 
and say ‘‘Poor boy! What happened to you?” But she never said 
things like that in front of my dad. He would say, “‘Don’t spoil 
him. He has to live longer than us, and I have to make a man 
out of him.” 

Mom woke me up early the next morning. ‘‘Eat and go to 
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work,” she said. It was still dark when I hitched my dogs up. I 
made five trips and got a week’s wood so that Mom would have 
enough while I visited my traps and my nets. 

Tending the nets was easier this time, because the ice was 
thin after the other night, and there were fewer fish, all of them 
still alive. I loaded up sixty fish and came home. 

The next day the old man and I went to check our traps. It 
took three nights. I caught seven marten and he caught twelve. 
Then we took our traps out, because we were going to Tulit’a for 
supplies, and would not be back for a long time. 

When we got back to camp, my work started all over again 
— cutting and hauling wood, checking the nets. I had to haul lots 
of wood, because we were getting ready to go to Tulit’a. 

My dad decided to go across the lake with a man named 
McCauley. I was left alone with Mom and Grandfather McCauley 
next door. By the time the first snow came, we had run out of 
tea and sugar, so we went across the country to Déline and traded 
our fur at a small trading outpost. 

That fall of 1939, Hitler had invaded Poland, and Great 
Britain was at war. The manager of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
post gave me some old newspapers that showed soldiers at war. 
I told my family that a big war was going on, but they didn’t 
believe me. I showed them the pictures, and they still wouldn’t 
believe me. How can people kill one another? they asked. 

The Second World War didn’t affect the Dene much. Most 
people lived off the land, spending their time in the bush. Few 
knew how to read, so they didn’t know what was happening out- 
side their homeland. Even our supplies were unaffected. Only 
sugar and shells were rationed — we got ten pounds (4.5 kilograms) 
of sugar and two boxes of shells per month. 

No one in this part of the country spoke English anyway, so 
no one knew anything about the terrible disasters happening in 
other parts of the world. The Dene only worried about what they 
were going to eat each day. It wasn’t until years later that 
everything from Outside began to affect our daily lives. 

After we got back to our camp in the bush, my father returned 
from trapping, and we went to Tulit’a for supplies. My mother 
was pregnant, and while we were away she died in childbirth. I 
was seventeen years old. My dad took the coffin to Déline for 
burial. 

I was lonely; there was nobody to keep our home, and my dad 
was not the same as my mom. We kept busy all the time. When 
spring came, we went to Tulit’a and then back to Déline. 
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Going Trapping 
with Paul 


As fall got nearer, a man named Paul suggested 
that we go trapping together. I agreed. I was nineteen by then, 
old enough. My dad went trapping with another family, and Paul 
and I went to the north shore of Sahtu. 

We were in a hurry, because it was getting late in September. 
It’s dangerous to start out on Sahtu so late in the season, because 
it’s windy every day and the waves are huge. The lake starts to 
freeze early. 

We got stuck three times. The third time, we were windbound 
many kilometres from our destination, on an island about thirteen 
kilometres long. A north wind was blowing, and it got colder and 
colder. On the second day, it started snowing, and the snow was 
knee deep before it stopped. Luckily, we shot two caribou, which 
had stayed on the island all summer. There were also plenty of 
ptarmigan, so we ate well. 

We were stuck for two weeks in the cold and wind, but final- 
ly we got across. We headed into a long bay that was already 
frozen. We went to the far end and set nets under the ice. We had 
a good supply of fish in no time. 

Then we began trapping. On that shore, there were many 
rodents for the foxes to feed on, so there were many foxes. We 
trapped along the shoreline and then inland. We were busy every 
day. 

One pitch-dark night, our dogs started barking. We thought 
they must have heard a grizzly bear. When we went outside, we 
were surprised to hear noises all over the bush. Paul said caribou 
must be passing. 

In the morning, we found tracks everywhere, and when full 
daylight came, we saw the caribou. It was the first time I had 
seen so many all at once. We shot as many as we could. 

We went inland to set more traps. It was hard to travel, 
because there were so many caribou around. We tried travelling 
in the trees, but after a few kilometres, we had to go onto the open 
Barrenlands. The caribou had packed the snow down, and they were 
everywhere. The dogs were jumping at them all the time, so one 
of us had to hold onto both dog teams while the other set traps. 
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On one long inland lake, the caribou were so thick we couldn’t 
move on until the herd had passed. The animals were nearly 
stampeding as they hurried in great masses toward their winter 
feeding area. They came to a ridge that had a snowdrift on the 
other side, and the first two or three caribou over it got stuck. 
The animals behind them were running so close together that they 
landed on top of the fallen leaders. Three or four were trampled 
to death. 

The caribou kicked away all the traps we set. Sometimes they 
got a hoof caught in a trap and couldn’t escape, so they died there. 
Instead of a fox, we would find a big caribou. We cut such animals 
up for dog food. 

The caribou gave us so much trouble we didn’t get many foxes. 
I got 32 foxes and five mink; Paul got 33 foxes. We were so busy, 
we lost track of time as the days passed. We didn’t have watches 
or calendars, and we didn’t own a radio. 

We were supposed to go to Déline for Christmas, and we were 
ready early. We stored all our traps in our tent and set off the 
next day. When we got out onto Sahtu, we found that the ice was 
only thirteen centimetres thick. We were scared, but we knew the 
lake was frozen all the way across, because no steam was rising 
from open water. It was so cold that we could see for great 
distances. We kept going, watching carefully for cracks in the ice. 

There are many pressure ridges on Sahtu in winter. Some 
people say pressure ridges are caused by tides. Others say air 
underneath the ice makes small cracks that fill with water and 
freeze, causing the ice to expand; the pressure gets so strong that 
something has to give way. In places, the pressure ridges piled 
ice as high as a two or three storey house, which stretched right 
across the lake. It was hard to cross such ridges: we would look 
for a low spot and chop a trail through it. 

While travelling on the ice, we heard noises like thunder and 
the ice would shake and crack all over. It was frightening, but 
like most people who live near the giant lake, we were used to 
these things. 

We crossed 64 kilometres of lake ice that day. There was no 
snow on the ice, and travelling was good. After four nights, we 
got to Déline. 

“Why did you come so early?’’ people asked. “Everybody’s 
still trapping.”’ 

They didn’t believe us when we told them we'd lost track of 
the days. They teased us, saying we’d come to meet girls. 
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Trapping Alone for 
the First Time 


Just a few days before Christmas, five of us 
went to Tulit’a to sell our fur and get more supplies. It took us 
ten days to get back to Déline. We were ready to go trapping again, 
when Paul told me his father was sick and he couldn’t go out. 

My own father, Edward, had an idea. ‘Go and get your traps,” 
he said, ‘‘and trap for lynx at Turili.’”’ 

Turili was at the other end of Sahtu, about 320 kilometres 
from where I had last been trapping. I would have to travel 640 
kilometres to pick up my traps. 

People thought I was too young to travel alone. But my father 
said, ‘I’ve taught him enough. He can look after himself. If 
something happens to him, it’s his own fault.”’ 

The first night after I set off on the long journey, it was snow- 
ing and travel was hard. I started early in the morning — long 
before daylight — and kept moving until late at night. The first 
three nights were cold, but there was no wind. On the last night, 
it started to snow and storm, and I still had sixty kilometres to 
go across the channel. I couldn’t see forty metres ahead, but I 
had to go on, because I had no dog food left. If I got lost, my 
dogs and I would starve. 

When daylight came I took careful directions with my com- 
pass. I couldn’t see the sun or the sky; all I could see was the 
ice I was travelling on. 

In the old days before compasses, people used the stars, sun 
and wind to find their way. If they were travelling on a large lake 
and couldn’t see the sun or the stars, they used snowdrifts. 

Higher snowdrifts are usually formed in a north-south line, 
because the wind blows in that direction more often. People trav- 
elled straight across the snowdrifts, so there’d be no danger they 
would go in circles and get lost. Bigger and bigger snowdrifts, 
shaped like canoes placed upside down, blocked my way. I decided 
to travel at an angle over these rows of drifts. That would take 
me close to where my main camp was. 

My sled load was light: I carried only my blanket, having left 
my tent behind. The wind was strong, and I had to keep stopping 
to take ice out of my dogs’ eyes. 
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Travel was slow, but I couldn’t cover myself with the blanket 
and ride in the sled, because I had to watch our direction careful- 
ly. I walked behind my dogs to keep warm. When I was tired I 
rested, fed the dogs my last bit of fresh fish, wrapped myself in 
my eiderdown and ate small bits of boiled meat and snow. 

I travelled late into the night, and I began to think I was lost. 
If I was lost, I would have to sleep there on the ice and wait until 
daylight, in case the wind went down. Like the dogs, I was walking 
in slow motion. 

Suddenly it felt like I was going uphill. Then I saw something 
ahead: a small willow. I was on the shore at last, but I didn’t know 
where. 

I started walking across the land. After an hour I recognized 
country I’d been to the previous fall, and even found a place where 
I’d set a trap. I was happy now that I knew I was close to my 
camp with its tent, stove, and meat. I pushed my dogs to go on. 

Dogs are smart; they knew they were close to camp, and they 
moved faster. I rode on the toboggan most of the time. 

I got to my camp very late that night. I built a fire, got meat 
from the cache, and had a good meal. My dogs did, too. I slept 
for a few hours, but got up just at daylight. I saw that I didn’t 
have enough meat for the trip back, so I decided to go hunting, 
up a nearby hill. I soon spotted fresh tracks, and then caribou 
on a small lake. I shot six, skinned them, made a fire and ate a 
good meal. Then I walked back to camp. 

I brought the caribou home the next day and got ready for 
my trip back to the Turilideh, at the other end of Sahtu. I started 
off early, with a big load. It was a good day for travelling, and 
I got as far as the tent I had left behind. The second day was 
easy too, travelling on the shoreline. 

On the third day I had to cross the channel, which is about 
67 kilometres wide. The weather was fairly good when I started 
off. I had enough wood to make two fires. After four hours, since 
it was turning light, I stopped and made a fire. But when I stopped 
again four hours later, it was getting cloudy and the snow was 
starting to blow. 

I started again, without any wood. I knew my direction, but 
all I had to go by was the angle of the snowdrifts. I travelled late 
into the night. The fresh snow made it hard pulling, and the dogs 
were slow. I had to walk all the time, and it seemed at times as 
if this long journey would go on forever. But I wasn’t prepared 
for worse hardships to come. 
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Getting Water 
with a Gun 


It was dark and snowing on the vast ice of 
Sahtu. I couldn’t see what was around me, and I was too tired 
to go on, anyway. So I stopped and tied the dogs to large chunks 
of rough ice. I chopped frozen meat and fed them. Without a fire 
to cook meat, all I had to eat myself was leftover boiled meat. 
I couldn’t melt water. I covered myself in my eiderdown and tried 
to sleep, but I couldn’t, because I was so thirsty. I would have 
to try to make a hole in the ice. 

I got up and put my parka on. I didn’t have an ice chisel, only 
an axe. I chopped and chopped until the hole was more than a 
metre deep, but I still hadn’t broken through the ice to water. 
As I chopped, ice chips fell back into the hole, and I had to shovel 
them out with a snowshoe. The hole had to be long so I could get 
my axe into its centre to make the hole deeper. By the time I gave 
up, it was at least three and a half metres long. 

Back inside my eiderdown, I was more tired than ever, but 
I still couldn’t sleep. Hunger and thirst got the better of me. I 
had some dry meat, and I ate snow. The snow only made me 
thirstier. 

Suddenly I had an idea. If I shot into the hole with my gun, 
I might manage to break the remaining ice at the bottom. I put 
my parka back on, loaded my gun, pointed it at the deepest part 
of the hole and fired. Water gushed out, filling the long hole. I 
scooped it into my cup and drank, then got back inside my eider- 
down with another cup of water. I drank it and ate more dry meat, 
and then I slept. 

When I woke up, it was daylight. The sky was clear, and I 
could see the land, about six kilometres away. I hitched up my 
dogs and started off. 

When I got to shore, I made a fire, had a good meal, and fed 
the dogs. Then we travelled along the shore until late at night, 
when I made camp. 

The next day, I travelled about two hours and then had to 
go inland on a trail. It was drifted in, but the travelling was fair- 
ly good. I covered forty kilometres on land, and about 25 on the 
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ice. I reached Dad’s camp late that night. The whole trip had taken 
twelve days. 

I rested for about two days. There were many caribou, so we 
ate well. 

We went inland for three days, to the fish lake where Dad 
had spent the fall. We had to feed twelve dogs, and that takes 
a lot of food every day. We set the nets, but there weren’t any 
fish during the cold spell. Inland fish lakes are like that: when 
it’s cold the fish don’t swim much. We knew there were plenty 
of rabbits that winter, but rabbits are like fish. When it’s cold, 
they stay in their burrows and don’t run around very much. We 
also knew there were moose in the area. But the weather was so 
cold that even if we had seen moose tracks, we couldn’t have 
hunted. The moose would hear us too easily. 

A few days later, Dad and I started down a river to set traps. 
We didn’t care what we got — lynx, mink, marten, weasel, or fox. 
All were worth money. 

Two days later we atrived at a small fish lake and put two 
nets under the ice. Then we walked down the river, setting snares 
and traps as we went. We saw many moose tracks, so we stayed 
where we were. 

‘When it gets to be warm and windy, we’ll hunt here,” Dad 
said. 

We went back to the fish lake, where we hunted, fished, and 
visited our traps every day. One day, I went back to the first fish 
lake to take our nets out. I had to camp there to dry my nets, 
fix my rabbit snares, and trap. A north wind came up, and I didn’t 
get back to camp until the next day. 

Dad and his dogs were gone, so I knew he was out hunting. 
I stayed up late that night. It was lonely with nobody to talk to, 
but sometime very late, my dogs started barking. They heard Dad 
coming back to camp. He had shot a cow moose, and that night 
we feasted on fat moose meat. 

The next day the wind stayed the same. We went to the place 
where Dad had shot the moose and pitched our tent. We had a 
meal and then went hunting in different directions. I saw a fresh 
track right away, and shot a moose and skinned it. Then I walked 
farther along the lakeshore and met Dad. We made a fire, ate 
together, and then went hunting again. 

Later that afternoon, I followed two moose tracks and caught 
up to the moose. They ran away, but it was open country with 
lots of drifting snow. I chased the moose for several kilometres 
before I caught up with them and shot them. When I got back, 
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Dad was cooking. He had shot a moose as well. We’d gotten four 
moose that day, so we had a good supply of food. 

Next day, we moved our camp down the river to where Dad 
had shot his moose. We gathered the meat, and then went trapping 
in different directions. 

There was no such thing as government land or people own- 
ing land. We hunted and trapped, slept and ate wherever we felt 
like it. It was a good life. 

The days were getting longer and the weather was warmer. 
I always carried a rifle when I went to tend the traplines, and 
sometimes I hunted. In many places, the country had burned years 
ago, and there were new jackpines. There are always lots of rabbits 
in such places, and they get fat in March. When I roasted one 
on the fire, the grease flowed from the fat on its back. Good life, 
good food. 

When it got warm, we packed our traps and fur, and moved 
to Sahtu. When we got there, a trader wanted to buy our fur, but 
Dad said we should get at least: $1,300, while the trader offered 
only $1,000. The next day, a plane came in from SOmbak’é carrying 
Sam Barr, who offered us $1,500. We sold the furs to him. 

The spring hunt wouldn’t start for about two months. Dad 
said he was going to visit people in Béhchoko, about 240 
kilometres away. I decided to go to Déline, a trip of about 140 
kilometres. 

I stayed with a family who had a young daughter. They were 
good people, living by the Dene laws and culture. I tried to look 
good by getting up early, fetching wood, and hunting. Once, I 
shot a moose. It wasn’t long before these people said, ‘‘You should 
marry our daughter.”’ But I didn’t. 

It was May, the time to hunt beaver and muskrat. After my 
visit in Déline, my trapping partner and I went to get the canoe 
and other things I had left on the north shore of Sahtu. We stopped 
in a good place after two days’ travel. The snow was melting, so 
we left the sled on the shore and travelled into the bush with our 
dogs, looking for a beaver lake. We ran into a herd of caribou, 
and the dogs took off after them with most of our supplies and 
our blankets. We made a fire and ran around calling our dogs, 
but they didn’t come back. We had to camp and wait. 

They came back in the morning, but our supplies were gone. 
The packs had caught on the brush, and the dogs had chewed off 
the strings. We had only a small bag of tea, some sugar, and ten 
boxes of shells. We had to use our jackets for blankets when we 
slept. 
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Before the snow melted completely, we began hunting beaver. 
The beaver makes a hole in front of his house, and comes out of 
it at about four in the afternoon. The hunter goes there early, finds 
a good spot and waits. Sometimes it’s a long wait. 

We hunted for two weeks and shot fifteen beavers each. Then 
we fished for dog food, and got ready for the long trip to the north 
shore to get the canoe I’d left there the previous fall. 

After five nights, we met some families at a place about fifty 
kilometres from Déline. They didn’t have any fish for their dogs. 
I said to my partner, ‘‘Let’s go back to the river that empties 
into the lake. It makes a big open water, and there could be lots 
of fish there.’ It was about 25 kilometres back. 

At the river, it was less than two metres down to the sand 
bottom, and we could see hundreds of trout in the water. But we 
couldn’t catch any: they swam around the net, not into it. We 
had run out of fish for our own dogs, and we were hungry 
ourselves. 

‘‘Let’s make a harpoon to spear the fish,”’ I suggested. 

“How?” asked my friend. ‘‘We haven’t got any tools.” 

‘‘We’ve got two butcher knives,”’ I said. ‘“‘Let’s toss one of 
them into the fire and use the blade to make a harpoon.”’ 

I filed the blade so that it was like an arrowhead, about seven 
centimetres long. I wrapped a wire around one end, so a pin would 
fit in, but would slip out easily when the spear hit a fish. The 
wooden handle we made had to be straight and light; we scorched 
it black so the fish wouldn’t see it. 

When our harpoon was finished, we got into the canoe to try 
our luck. The sun was shining, and it was easy to see the fish 
against the sand bottom. I tried spearing a trout, but missed many 
times before I got the hang of it. Then I speared about fifteen 
trout and was starting to enjoy it. My partner tried. He had the 
same trouble at first, but by the end he had caught many fish, too. 
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Working on the 
Canol Pipeline 


My father and I found ourselves in Tulit’a in 
the summer of 1942. Edward had decided to get married again 
after three years of being alone, so I stayed with my uncle. 

Communications were so poor that we didn’t know Japan had 
declared war on the United States. The United States feared the 
Japanese would invade Alaska, so they had decided to build a 
pipeline from Le Géhlini to Whitehorse, Yukon, which would sup- 
ply oil to defend their northern outposts. They were bringing 
thousands of soldiers down Dehcho in boats and barges to build 
the line. 

Early one morning, my aunt woke me up. ‘There are coloured 
people outside,” she told me excitedly. 

The Dene in the tiny community of Tulit’a had never seen 
a black person before. Some of the old women screamed and locked 
their doors. Other people hid and watched the strangers from a 
distance. Some ran away, into the bush. 

An RCMP man came to my aunt’s house. I wondered what 
I had done, because the Dene never saw the Mounties unless they 
had done something wrong. 

“‘Are you George Blondin?” he asked. When I nodded, he told 
me the United States Army in Le Gohlini needed guides for the 
bush, and they wanted to hire four young men who could speak 
English. ‘““You’re one of the ones they want,”’ the Mountie told me. 

Four of us went to Le Gohlini on a U.S. Army plane. We 
worked for the survey department all summer, cutting line through 
the thick bush. It was the first time I ever worked for wages. 

I'd been working on the crews for a month when my dad, 
Edward Blondin, joined us. That fall, there was a lot of rain and 
we got wet every day, and my father got sick. Because we lived 
in a tent, we couldn’t get warm at night and his cold turned into 
a bad case of pneumonia. 

I told the boss that I couldn’t work, because I had to take 
care of Dad. When my father got worse, I begged the boss to get 
an army doctor. We were across the river and over thirty 
kilometres into the bush, but the boss had a portable radio so he 
could talk to Le Gohlinij. That evening the army sent a helicopter 
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with a young doctor, who told me that my dad was in very bad 
shape. He gave him some strong pills, and then set about explain- 
ing how I was to treat Dad. 

The doctor asked me if I knew what pneumonia was. ‘‘No, 
I don’t know,” I said. He took a piece of paper and drew a diagram 
of a person’s lungs. He showed how the lungs fill with thick 
mucous that’s hard to cough out. ‘‘Your dad’s lungs are just full 
of this thick muck,” he said. ‘‘He only has a small portion of his 
lungs left to breathe with. If that fills up, he’s going to die.” 

He demonstrated with his stethoscope. He took my shirt off 
and told me to listen to my chest, so I did. 

‘‘What do you hear?” he asked me. 

“‘T hear clean breathing,”’ I said. 

‘‘All healthy people sound like that,” the doctor said. ‘‘Now 
listen to your father’s chest.” 

I did as he said. When I placed the stethoscope on Dad’s chest, 
I could hear a sound like thick porridge boiling. 

“The muck is so thick it can’t come out,”’ said the doctor. “It 
just bubbles, and that’s what the noise is. 

He showed me the lung diagram again. “‘Your dad has a small 
end of his lung free of this muck. That’s why he’s alive, but it 
will fill up tonight and he’ll die.’’ He rose to leave. ‘‘I’m going 
now. If you want to tell your dad, it’s up to you. I’ll come back 
tomorrow, but he’ll be dead by then.” 

After the doctor left I felt really bad. My father was so sick 
he didn’t know I was there. I started to cry. I couldn’t help it. 
My mother had died three years before and ever since, my father 
and I had had only each other. We lived together, trapped and 
hunted together. Now the doctor said he was going to die. He was 
all I had left and he was going to die. 

I knew my father well. On many long nights he would tell 
me stories about the past, about strong medicine people and what 
they did with their medicine. He’d told me he was reincarnated, 
had been born twice, and that he possessed a bit of medicine power 
himself. Sitting there as he lay sick, I thought, ‘“‘It won’t hurt 
to tell him he’s going to die. He might do something about it.” 

I sat close to him and tried to wake him up from his deep 
stupor. Finally he looked at me with weak eyes. I gave him the 
medicine the doctor had left. Then I spoke to him. ‘‘I want to talk 
to you. Can you hear me?”’ I asked. 

He nodded his head. 

‘The doctor says you’re going to die tonight. You can’t make 
it to tomorrow.”’ I began to cry and just sat there. 
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It seemed as if my father wanted to speak. I gave him some 
hot water to sip. After a moment, I could make out what he was 
saying. 

“I think I am going to live longer yet,’’ he told me. ‘‘Just sit 
there. I’ll use my medicine to see whether I will die or not. I’m 
not scared. Why didn’t the doctor tell me himself?”’ 

He started singing a song and murmuring words I couldn’t 
make out. He went on that way for about half an hour, while I 
said nothing and watched. 

After a long time, I offered him some more hot water. He took 
a sip and began talking clearly. I could understand him again. 
He was talking about medicine. 

“I asked my moose medicine to try to help me. The moose 
went away for a while and came back with my spirit and put it 
in my body. The moose told me I'd be OK now. ‘Is there anything 
you want?’ the moose asked me. I said, ‘Yes. I want you to see 
into the future for me and my son.’ The moose looked into the 
future and said, ‘You don’t have to worry about yourself for a 
long time yet. You will have many children with this woman you 
married. You will see your grandchildren. You’ll have a long life 
yet. Don’t worry about your son. When you are dead of old age, 
your son will live a long time afterward.’ ”’ 

Those were my father’s words as I sat beside him. It’s hard 
to believe a person with one foot in the grave could say the doctor 
was lying. But I felt better, because I am a Dene and I believe 
in medicine. 

After a while I thought maybe I should try giving my father 
some soup. I went to the cook and brought back a hot bowl. I 
fed my dad half of it, then stayed up all night to make sure it 
was warm in the tent. I took good care of my father, and he slept 
well that night. 

In the morning, I fed him soup again. He looked better and 
tried to talk. Late in the afternoon the doctor came into the tent. 
‘““How’s your dad?” he asked. 

“‘He’s still alive,’ I told him. 

The doctor took his stethoscope and listened to my dad’s 
chest. ‘“‘George,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m surprised, but your dad is going 
to live. Here, listen to his chest.” 

I listened and could hear only clean breath. 

“What happened to all the muck?” wondered the doctor. 
‘Anyway, he’s going to get better. That’s what’s important. I'll 
come back tomorrow.” He gave me more pills. 

When the doctor came the next day, my father was a lot 
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better, and had started to eat. In four days he was back to work. 

An ordinary person would have been dead, but my father had 
his medicine to help him. Edward Blondin lived to be 86 years 
old, and to see his second wife’s grandchildren. 

In the fall, the army wanted to hire five dogteams to find a 
right-of-way for the pipeline through the Mackenzie Mountains. 
My father, along with Joe Blondin, Fred Andrew, Paul Wright, 
and I got our teams ready for the long trip. We were going to 
be travelling with the army engineer, the Mountie, and his inter- 
preter Fred Gaudet through difficult mountain country. We 
planned to cover a distance of 560 kilometres, from Le Gohlini 
to Sheldon Lake — halfway to Whitehorse. 

We started out from Le Gohlini on October 15, 1942. It was 
too early for a dogteam trip; the lakes and rivers weren’t yet 
frozen, and there was no snow on the ground. The loads were so 
heavy that we had to make double trips all the time. On one big 
river we had to build a raft on which to go back and forth. We 
spent three days in this place. 

In the mountain country, the land was all up and down, not 
flat like the country we were used to around Sahtu. The rivers 
were still open, and many creeks were overflowing. After three 
weeks’ travel, we had made only 160 kilometres. But there was 
plenty of game, so at least we ate well. 

The Mountie, Fred Gaudet and Paul Wright turned back. Our 
boss the army man, my father and I, Joe Blondin and Fred Andrew 
reached Sheldon Lake on December 18. A trader living there had 
a radio transmitter, so the boss decided to wire for a plane and 
go to Whitehorse. Fred Andrew decided to go back to Tulit’a. We 
later learned that it took him ten days. Dad and I travelled on 
to Ross Post, a small settlement 160 kilometres farther on, where 
we met the people we worked for. It was strange for us, since we 
had to speak English all the time. 

We worked for about two months, cutting lines for the survey 
crew, and moving the surveyors around with our dogteams. In 
March, the boss said we could go home. Travelling was hard, 
because there were two metres of snow in the valley. We had to 
break trail and make double trips much of the time. It took us 
a month to get back to Tulit’a. 

In May Le Gohlini was crowded with people from all over the 
country — private contractors from the United States and Canada, 
and thousands of soldiers. Mines everywhere were shut down, so 
people came North to get jobs at Le Gohlini. 

But the Dene didn’t get jobs in spite of all this activity. Our 
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way of life didn’t change much — except that times were harder, 
because fur prices dropped during the War. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company was paying $5 for mink, $7 for marten, $5 for red fox, 
$12 for beaver and 50 cents for muskrat. In the meantime, the 
price of food was going up. It was hard to make a good living. 

Thousands of people came to the North on cat-trains, using 
Dehcho as a winter road. Thousands of trucks were brought in 
to build the pipeline. The new people brought sicknesses with 
them. The Dene suffered terribly; they had a hard time surviving 
those years. 

Tuberculosis was the big killer; it wiped out whole families. 
The Dene didn’t know what tuberculosis was or how it was spread, 
so if one person in a family got it, everyone did. Most Dene were 
poor.and all the children slept together under one blanket. 

There were no medical services in the Le Gohlini area. The 
hospitals at Liidli Koé, Tthebachaghé, and Tahkl’a were small, 
with just one doctor and a few nurses each. The government 
realized something would have to be done, or half the Dene would 
die. Money was found to build a forty-bed hospital at Tulit’a. As 
soon as it was finished it was crowded with patients, and it stayed 
crowded until it burned down four years later. 


It was 1943, and I was 21 years old. I went back to guiding the 
survey crews. I flew to Sheldon Lake and found they had brought 
in 118 horses from Fort St. John, British Columbia. It was the 
first time I’d ever seen a horse, and the first day I rode I was 
so sore that at lunchtime I couldn’t put my legs together. The 
whole camp laughed at me. 

I worked all summer, and went back to Le Gohlini in 
September. My dad stayed in Le Gohlini, but I went on to Déline, 
and trapped around Nereve on Sahtu. 

I was back in Déline at Christmas. I spent two weeks in town, 
then went trapping again for the rest of the winter. The snow was 
so deep that I usually had to double-travel and double-trap. First 
thing after breakfast, I would put on my big snowshoes and make 
the trail for the next day. I had my gun and a pack full of food 
with me. It was slow work, but it was exciting, too. You always 
expect something new beyond the hills, and that makes you work 
harder — even thought you don’t make money at it. 

Wherever I saw a rabbit trail, I set a rabbit snare; wherever 
I saw other tracks, I set a trap. When I got to a high hill, I could 
see a long way and I sang my Dene song very loud, so the small 
animals nearby could hear me. That’s the way my parents taught 
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me. If you do that, the land will be happy and you will also be 
happy and lucky. 

I walked all day, and didn’t get back to my dogs until late 
at night. I fed them and went to sleep. The next day, I travelled 
with the dogs on the trail I’d made the day before. Sometimes 
I caught rabbits and other fur-bearing animals. By the time I got 
to the end of my trail, it would be noon. I’d pitch my tent, clean 
and cook the rabbits, and feed the dogs. Then I’d go off to break 
trail again. 

I did this until I had set all my traps. I didn’t have any com- 
pany, but I wasn’t lonely. Once I shot a big, fat cow moose. I ate 
the good parts, gave some to the dogs, made some dry meat and 
saved the marrow to eat with the dry meat. 

I trapped many animals valuable for their fur, including three 
big wolverines. When the weather got warm, I went back to Déline 
for Easter, and then to Tulit’a to see my father, Edward. Later, 
we went spring hunting in K’alutue, about eighty kilometres south 
of Tulit’a, where there were many ducks, muskrats and beavers. 

We went back to Tulit’a, then to Déline, and then to the north 
shore of Sahtu to trap fox. George Doctor’s family came with us. 
It was early September, and we had plenty of time to get ready 
for trapping. There were many caribou, so we made dry meat. 
When winter came, we set traps for white fox, but didn’t get any 
— although we caught many coloured foxes. 

After New Year’s Day, 1944, we decided to visit Port Radium. 
The Canadian government had taken over Eldorado, and the mine 
had just re-opened after being closed for two years. It was now 
going all out to produce uranium. 

The mine manager agreed to pay us fifty cents a pound for 
all the caribou meat we could get. There were many caribou near- 
by, and we were happy to make some money. In no time, we had 
six toboggan loads of meat, and made about $1,000 each. We 
bought everything we needed and still had cash to take home. 

After we got back home in March, George Doctor decided to 
go back to Déline with his family. I travelled toward K’ ahbamitueé, 
staying close to the treeline and making a trail one day so I could 
travel on it the next, as I’d done before. This area was different: 
there were lots of caribou, and hunting was more fun. 

One night as I was coming back to camp, I saw a light in my 
tent. My father was inside. He had followed me and I was glad, 
because he knew the country well. 

Two nights later, he told me to go out and kill three caribou. 
When I got back to the tent the next afternoon, he wasn’t there. 
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I fed all the dogs and waited for him until midnight, but he didn’t 
come back. I went to sleep. Later the dogs woke me up with their 
barking, and I lit the candle and went outside. I wasn’t expect- 
ing anyone but my father, so I went back inside, made a fire and 
warmed up some soup for him. Then I heard a dogteam 
approaching. 

Two boys came into the tent and sat down beside the stove 
to warm up, without speaking to me. All three of us put our heads 
down and didn’t say a word for a long time because we were all 
so shy. (Later we had a big laugh about this.) 

Suddenly, I said ‘‘Hello’’ and at the same time they said 
“‘Hello.”” We began to talk. The boys had both been to school, and 
they knew some English. I asked if they’d seen my father. 

“He came to our tent late at night and sent us to get you,” 
they told me. 

“Good. We’ll eat, and then we’ll go,’’ I said. 

They told me about their good times and I told them about 
mine. After two hours of talking, I tied my dad’s dogteam behind 
my sled, and took the tent down. We set out. 

It took about two hours to get to their main camp, where there 
were two tents. A family stayed in one; in the other lived an old 
man with his son. It was the first time I had met K’achot’ine from 
Radeli Ko. They didn’t act like my own people and their language 
was different, but they shared everything they had. There were 
many caribou around, so they had lots of dry meat. 

The next day, my father and I broke trail to the Barrenlands, 
so Dad could go home that way. I stayed on with the K’achot’ine 
families. We travelled together to a fish lake farther south, close 
to the shore of Sahtu. 

There were nine tents already at the fish lake. I hunted, 
gathered wood, and checked fish nets for the family I was stay- 
ing with. For fun, we young people played hand games and chased 
girls in the bush. The K’achot’ine weren’t very strict. Boys and 
girls could visit the fish nets and fetch wood together. 

When the snow started to melt, I travelled to Sahtu. A trader 
named Ray Overvold was living on the shore, and I bought am- 
munition and supplies from him. He told me muskrat was worth 
$5 in the South. I went home along the shore of the lake, and in 
the spring hunt, my father and I got 1,700 muskrats in addition 
to caribou. We made 20 bundles of dry meat. 

After the ice was gone, we waited for Overvold to pick us up, 
because we had too much freight to carry. The weather was so 
good it only took us one night to get to Déline. 
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Getting Married 


We hadn’t seen our own people for a whole year, 
so my father decided to have a feast for them. I made a fire out- 
doors and borrowed lots of tea kettles. I put a large tarp on the 
ground and cut up plenty of dry meat, with fat and pounded meat 
and bone grease, and many whitefish and dry fish. We invited 
everybody from Déline. My dad made a long speech and everyone 
ate well. 

I didn’t have a girlfriend, but my father decided it was time 
for me to marry. He found me a girl named Julie Ayah. A friend 
of mine wanted to get married, too. Since there was no priest in 
Déline and we all were going to Tulit’a anyway, the four of us 
got married there. We had two days of feasting, drum dances, 
and fiddle dancing. 

After we got back to Déline, the federal Department of 
Fisheries wanted to hire the boat I had just bought from Ray 
Overvold. It was about nine metres long, and had a 35-horsepower 
inboard engine. Three scientists were testing fish in Sahtu. If they 
decided the lake was good, there would be commercial fishing in 
the future. My father and I worked as guides and ran the boat 
for the government men. 

The scientists set three nets and caught many fish. They 
operated on the fish to find out what they eat, how long they live, 
how quickly they grow and so on. 

That job took us three weeks. Then we went from Déline to 
l’uedehk’ aledeh, at the far end of Sahtu. The trip there and back 
took us a month. By then it was fall, and we planned to go to 
Port Radium. But three people had drowned in a storm at Déline, 
so we didn’t start out until the middle of October. Even so, it was 
stormy and snowing. But we knew the country, and we got safely 
to Port Radium. 

There were about 400 people in the mining camp. The mine 
manager said he would buy trout for thirty cents a pound, and 
there were plenty of trout to catch. We sold some to buy tea, shells 
and flour. We made money by selling moccasins, as well. That 
helped, because fur prices were poor. 

In 1945, things got better for Dene around Port Radium. The 
mining people hired us to cut green wood at $6 a cord. The trees 
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were scattered, and a man had to work hard to cut a cord of wood 
and pile it in one place. 

That year, the mine went at full speed to produce the atomic 
bomb. Long before the white people came, there were stories about 
this place. A medicine man in early days prophesied that the mine 
would develop, and that the atomic bomb would kill many people. 
The story of that prophecy is told on page 78 of this book. 


We were young, and the country was healthy. I had good dogs 
and a big boat. I had no worries and I was happy. In April, 1946, 
I wanted to go spring hunting, so my father offered to look after 
my pregnant wife while I hunted with my friend Malo Bewule, 
an older bachelor. 

There were no beavers or muskrats in the immediate area. 
We started out from Port Radium in early April, across Sahtu 
toward muskrat country, 160 kilometres away. We got there in 
about a week, but we still had to travel another eighty kilometres 
inland. We had nine dogs at first, but we had to shoot three of 
them. 

Muskrats were plentiful and we got carried away. Instead of 
going back across the ice, we went farther and farther inland, until 
we realized we couldn’t get back to the lake ice before it became 
too dangerous to cross. We were past Tachinetue, at the head of 
Shalittie, with no radio and no maps. We decided to travel toward 
K’ahbamitué, but we had to guess which direction to take, because 
we didn’t know the country. We had 1,600 muskrat and ten beaver, 
and they were heavy to pack. 

We were in grizzly bear country, in mating season. We often 
came across three or four bears in one spot. Once, paddling a small 
but fast river, I came around a point of land and saw four grizzlies, 
one in the water and the other three on the shore. I was going 
too fast to turn back. All I could do was grab my rifle with one 
hand and steer the canoe with the paddle in my other hand. 

The fast water floated me past the bear in the river. I kept 
my gun pointed at him, but he just watched me. When I was far 
enough away, I threw my gun into the canoe and paddled as fast 
as I could. 

I'll never forget that trip to K’Aéhbamijtué. I packed 200 
muskrats and the bigger canoe overland, while my friend packed 
800 muskrats. Our six dogs packed 100 muskrats each. We carried 
our traps and blankets in our heavy packs. 

The land was swampy. We had to keep going back to rescue 
bogged-down dogs. When we came to a lake, we unpacked the dogs 
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and loaded the canoe. It was big enough to hold all the packs, 
but there was no room for the dogs or my friend, and they had 
to walk along the shore. At the other end, we packed up again. 
The journey went on and on. 

There were millions of mosquitoes. Sometimes the dogs 
couldn’t see, their eyes were so swollen. We were afraid they would 
die, and we couldn’t afford to lose any more dogs. We rubbed mos- 
quito dope from a quart can into their coats, and when we made 
camp, we covered them with a tarp or made a fire near them to 
protect them. 

When we came over a hill and saw the blue land still stretch- 
ing far away, I sang my Dene song as loud as possible. I tried 
to laugh. My friend looked at me with a sad face. ‘‘Do you think 
that will help?’ he asked. I told him it helped me to be happier 
and stronger. 

At last we were nearing K’ahbamitué. There were signs of 
people all along the shore, because the Dene have used the area 
for thousands of years. 

We got into the canoe with the packs and the dogs. It was 
riding with its gunwhales only a little above the water, but the 
lake was calm and there was no wind. We travelled east, follow- 
ing the shore. Just before we came to a long point of land, we saw 
a net in the water, so we knew we were close to people. 

When we got around the point, we saw a canoe coming toward 
us. We called out, but the man seemed afraid of us and didn’t reply. 
As we paddled closer to him, we explained who we were and why 
we were travelling in this place. 

‘“‘Oh, you’re Edward Blondin’s son,”’ the man exclaimed. My 
dad travelled all over the country, and everyone knew him. “‘At 
first, I thought you were Inuit, and I got scared. You know, we 
used to fight wars a long time ago and we’re enemies. That’s why 
I wouldn’t talk to you at first.”’ 

The Dene sometimes used to have strange ideas about other 
people. A long time ago, there were lots of different groups speak- 
ing different languages; they lived hundreds of kilometres apart, 
and never saw one another. The people passed down stories about 
using medicine power against other groups or of wars fought a 
long time ago. 

Our new friend called out to his people, saying he’d met some 
Sahtu Dene, and they came down to meet us. I unpacked the canoe 
and asked where we could stay. After much talk, the K’ahbamitué 
people decided we should stay with a certain couple. 

“Tf there’s something you don’t eat, just tell us,’’ the woman 
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said as she started cooking for us. In the old days, many people 
didn’t eat certain foods because their medicine didn’t allow them 
to. That’s why she asked me that question. I told her I ate 
anything. 

‘Don’t be shy,”’ the woman told me. ‘‘You are a Blondin. You 
come from strong medicine people, and our people think you are 
the same. That’s why they talked so much about who you could 
stay with.” 

We stayed with them for five days. The people showed us how 
to get home, travelling a lake about 32 kilometres long and then 
a summer trail they’d used for hundreds of years. It went 96 
kilometres to the Rabbitskin River, which flows into Dehcho eight 
kilometres below Radeli Ko. 

We paddled all night and throughout the next day. We made 
three fires and rested each time, because we were so tired. At last, 
we got to Dehcho. We were sitting on the beach when a Dene fami- 
ly came in a boat to visit their nets. They took us back to Radeli 
K0o, where I heard that the RCMP were looking for me. 

The Mounties told me that everyone in Port Radium was 
worried about me. They thought I had drowned somewhere. 

‘*You’d better go over to the signal boys and wire the RCMP 
at Port Radium to give a message to your father and your wife, 
telling them you’re all right.” 

So I went to see the men from the Signals Corps. They had 
many messages for me. ‘‘They’re wiring here every day,” the 
officer in charge said. ‘‘I’m glad you’re here; it will make everyone 
happy.” 

Because there were only two scheduled flights a month, I had 
to wait fifteen days to get on a plane. I flew to Tulit’a, then went 
by canoe to Déline, and by freight boat across Sahtu to Port 
Radium. 

I got back to my family in the middle of August, and found 
that my first daughter, Evelyn, had been born while I was away. 
I brought back $4,000, so I hadn’t worked hard all that time for 
nothing. 
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A Year in Déline 


By Dene custom, you stayed with your father 
for the first year after you married, then with your father-in-law 
for the next year. Because of this, I had to go to Déline for a year. 

At that time, there were only a few log houses and two small 
stores in Déline. Most people lived in tents, with a stage outside 
where supplies were stored. You couldn’t leave anything on the 
ground, because of all the dogs running around. Everyone in the 
village had dogs. 

On maps, this settlement at the head of Sahtt Dé is called 
Fort Franklin after Sir John Franklin, who camped there in the 
last century. But the Dene have lived for thousands of years along 
the river between Little Lake and the headwaters. Our fathers 
and grandfathers told us how it often took a family a week to 
travel this stretch, which is only about ten kilometres or so, 
because they stopped at the hundreds of tents along the way to 
visit other families. 

The Dene were attracted to this country by the abundant food 
supply. There were plenty of caribou and fur-bearing animals, and 
people could fish all year round for trout, whitefish, herring and 
grayling in the water that stayed open even in winter at the head 
of Sahtu Dé. 

In the past, Dene used to catch fish by harpooning them. The 
people fishing made a hole close to the open water, covered 
themselves with hide, and waited for the fish to swim by. People 
took turns sitting there all day. They also caught fish in nets they 
made by weaving strips of willow bark together. 

Because so many people lived at Déline, many strong medicine 
people came here. Our stories say strong fish-medicine people 
always put out bait at Franklin Bay for herring and trout, so the 
fish would stay fat and never leave the people. 

In 1957, researchers found dinosaur bones just across the lake 
from these traditional fishing and hunting grounds. Our Elders 
and prophets had always told us stories of how these large animals, 
which we called Navacho, killed and ate our people, and about how 
hard it was for hunters to kill such animals. 

Déline became important to travellers when the Hudson’s Bay 
Company set up a fur-trading post at Tulit’a. People who passed 
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through Déline on the way to the post shared the resources of 
the Sahtu Dene, the Bear Lake People. 

In spite of these abundant resources, it was hard work for 
a man to take care of his family. Dry wood was at least eleven 
kilometres away, and the nets at the head of Sahtu Dé were across 
the lake. You got up at six o’clock in the morning to check your 
nets and get fish for yourself and your dogs. When you got back, 
it was dinnertime, but you still had to go out and get enough wood 
for a week. Then you went trapping for weeks at a time. 

People helped one another, but some Dene who didn’t fish well 
couldn’t feed their dogs, so their teams were thin; this meant that 
they couldn’t go for wood. If the head of a family was sick, the 
family had to depend on others. That’s the way it was in Déline 
in 1947. 

I stayed all winter, working hard. There were caribou near- 
by, so we ate well, but fur prices were low. In May, my daughter 
Georgina was born, and in August we went back to Port Radium. 

When I got there, I made a deal with the Eldorado Mine to 
cut wood for their boiler, at $6 a cord. It wasn’t much, but I could 
hunt and trap when I felt like it, so it was a fair living. There were 
many caribou that winter. The company plane went to Edmonton 
every two weeks, which meant we had good mail service. The com- 
pany sold groceries to us at wholesale prices. 1948 was a good 
year. A few other families were at Port Radium, and they worked 
for us. We provided credit so they could buy their groceries. We 
sold fish to the company but we couldn’t sell meat. That summer, 
more people from Déline came to work for me because fur prices 
were so low. In the fall, we made a trip to Hornby Bay to hunt 
caribou. 

The winter of 1949 was good, too. There were lots of moose 
and caribou. People made extra money cutting wood, and they 
hunted, trapped, and tanned moose hide. The women sold 
moccasins to the mining people. 

We were fairly prosperous, but tuberculosis and other health 
problems stayed with the Dene. A doctor took X-rays of us on 
instructions from the Department of Indian Affairs. Sick people 
were sent to the Charles Camsell Hospital in Edmonton, the on- 
ly place where Northerners were treated for tuberculosis in those 
days. That was the extent of our medical services. 

Our lives were becoming more complicated in other ways. Now 
that the war was over, the Canadian government decided it had 
to develop the North. This was all new to the Dene, and many 
things were imposed on us. These changes were hard and we 
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couldn’t fight back, because we were used to working in small 
groups. These changes meant we had to work together and we 
had to have guidance. Few of us were educated, and there was 
little money to fund schooling or political organizations. 

The government started by setting up a small centre of 
administration at Tthebachaghé. But Sombak’é kept getting 
bigger as people came from the South looking for jobs in mining, 
and in 1967 it was decided to move the government to this town 
on the north shore of Tucho. Sombak’é — Yellowknife on maps 
— became the capital of the Northwest Territories. 

At first, there were many meetings. The Dene had never been 
to such meetings before. The government decided to do something 
about health, education and housing for the Dene. Tuberculosis 
had wiped out many of our people by this time. Now the people 
in every settlement were checked by resident nurses and had 
X-rays taken. 

Once the government put schools in all the settlements, 
parents had to stay in town so their children wouldn’t miss school. 
Moving to settlements changed our way of life. In the past, the 
Dene had gone far out on the land, hunting and trapping in areas 
we had used for centuries. If an area was used too much, we left 
it for a few years so the animals had a chance to recover. Now 
the Dene couldn’t roam the land the way we used to — but we 
still hunted every day. Soon there was hardly any game around 
the settlements. The government made new game laws, set up 
game warden’s offices, and introduced closed seasons for game. 
This completely disrupted our traditional way of earning a living. 

In the past, money hadn’t been important to Dene. We knew 
what cash was, but we hadn’t used it much. We had traded our 
fur for supplies, and it was part of our culture to share what we 
had. Living in settlements changed all this. Now you needed a 
steady income. Old age pensions and family allowances helped, 
but it wasn’t enough to live on in town. People tried to get short- 
term jobs in the summer and trap in the winter. They did the best 
they could, but they had problems. The welfare system was created 
and people became dependent on it. 

Dene living on the land carried their homes with them. We 
lived year-round in tents. But in a settlement, you needed a house. 
At first, the government gave out materials and told each family 
to build their own. 

‘“We can’t pay you,”’ the government people said, ‘“‘but we’ll 
give you a box of groceries.’’ There was no town planning, so 
people built their houses where they liked. No trucks hauled water 
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or took away garbage; people did that themselves. 

Then the government decided to build log houses for the Dene. 
Families cut the logs for their houses themselves and in payment 
the welfare people again gave them groceries. The families hauled 
their logs to town and peeled off the bark so they were ready for 
the builders. The new log houses had one big room, with a 
woodstove in the middle. When the families were ready to move 
in, the government housing agents told them they would have 
to pay money for rent. “‘One dollar a month,” they said. The people 
were happy, because we thought this was cheap. 

But things gradually changed. The government decided to 
build better houses. All the new houses were the same: two 
bedrooms, a kitchen, and a living room. Inside each house there 
was a water tank, an oil-burning stove for heat, an electric cook- 
ing stove, a fridge, a bathroom with a bathtub, and a pressure 
water system. People had to buy their own tables and chairs. 

These were good houses, and people got jobs building them. 
But when the families were ready to move in, the government held 
a meeting. Rents would be higher, said the officials, because the 
houses had been expensive to build and were heated by oil, not 
wood. Each new house would rent for $30 a month. This wasn’t 
bad, but they kept raising the rents, and in 1982, I paid $150 a 
month for a house in Déline built back then. 

The result of all this was that people couldn’t pay the rents, 
so they got into debt. 

The education system didn’t work well, either. Many children 
dropped out of school, but their schooling had changed their at- 
titudes. They didn’t think the same way as their parents did. There 
were problems in every household. 

Some young people found jobs, got married and made a good 
living for themselves, but many others did not. It might have been 
different if there were enough jobs. But most Northern jobs went 
to people from the South, because they were skilled in ways the 
Dene were not. 

The older people changed, too. Alcohol made a big difference 
in their lives. Many people drank too much, and found themselves 
paying fines or going to jail. 
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The Prophecy of Ayah 


The changes in the lives of the Dene were pre- 
dicted by a wonderful old man named Ayah, who was born around 
1850, and lived in Déline all his life. He died in 1941, when he was 
91 years old. 

Ayah lived according to the Dene way, just as Karkeye and 
Paul Blondin did. He was born with medicine to help others and 
when necessary to help himself. His medicine was not meant to 
be used for personal gain. 

When he was nine years old, Ayah was living in the bush with 
his mother and her second husband — a harsh, rough man. It was 
December and very cold, but his stepfather chased Ayah out of 
the tent first thing every morning to start the fire. 

One morning, Ayah put a pail of water on the fire so he could 
cook fish for breakfast. He put the fish down beside the stove 
and went to relieve himself. While he was gone, a neighbour’s dog 
stole the fish. Ayah chased the dog and gave it a good beating, 
but it was too late. The dog had eaten the fish, and there was 
nothing left. Ayah went back to the tent. 

By this time, his stepfather was up and sitting by the stove. 

‘“‘What are you doing, chasing that dog so early in the 
morning?’ he demanded. “‘It’s not your dog — it belongs to the 
next tent. You might have killed it. If you want to act so smart, 
take my muzzle loader and go out in the bush and hunt. Come 
back here when you've killed something yourself.” 

Children didn’t talk back to their parents in those days, so 
Ayah headed off into the bush without anything to eat. After he 
had walked for a while, he sat down and did some thinking. 

He had been born with medicine but hadn’t ever used it. Now 
he thought he should try moose medicine. He filled his pipe with 
tobacco and smoked with moose breath. After he did this he 
thought, ‘‘I want the moose to come.”’ He loaded his gun, smok- 
ed and wished for moose. 

Immediately, a cow and a calf appeared. Ayah shot the cow, 
which fell right beside him. He reloaded the gun and shot the calf. 
He used his knife to cut off the heads and take the guts out. Then 
he took some of the meat back to camp so he and his parents could 
eat. All this took twenty minutes. His family hadn’t even cooked 
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breakfast by the time he came back. 
From then on, Ayah’s stepfather treated him with great 
respect, because he knew the boy had strong medicine. 


Young Ayah had a vision. A voice told him the vision would return 
if he was a good man and taught his people, so he made up his 
mind to be as good as possible. 

Ayah grew up to be a good hunter, and he helped people when 
they needed help. He was respected by his people. The girls all 
chased Ayah, but he didn’t pay any attention to them, and by 
the time he was forty years old, people wondered why he hadn’t 
married. The reason was that Ayah was still waiting for the vision 
to return. 

Priests had come into Denendeh, but not to the Sahtu area, 
when Ayah saw the vision again. The voice told him he would 
marry a woman from downriver, and it told him to get ‘“‘words 
written on paper’’ from the priest. The voice said this would help 
him and give him the wisdom to teach his people. Ayah had his 
own rosary even before the priests came. He got his information 
from this vision. 

Ayah didn’t know any woman like the one the voice had 
spoken of. But when some Dene from Radeli K6 visited the place 
where he was hunting and trapping, he was attracted to one of 
the women. He took this as a sign, and he asked her to marry him. 

After his marriage, Ayah began to teach the people about God. 
He had never learned to read, yet he was able to read all the stories 
in the Bible. The people had usually heard a priest only twice a 
year, when they went to trade at Tulit’a, so they travelled great 
distances to listen to Ayah. They brought their children to him, 
so he could pray over them. 

Ayah taught about what would happen if people didn’t behave 
themselves. He told them not to drink alcohol. “It changes 
people’s minds,”’ he warned. He told them not to gamble. ‘‘The 
gains you made from hunting and trapping have been given to 
you by our Creator,” he said. “Don’t gamble them away.” 

My father and I often listened to Ayah. He spoke about the 
future, about how the Dene way of life would change. There would 
be more crime, he said, and people would drink alcohol. The Dene 
would not stick together, Ayah told us. ‘These are things that 
are going to happen to us in the future,” Ayah warned. ‘We should 
be prepared.”’ 

Because my father and I had always taken a lot of trouble 
to hear him and had done favours for him, Ayah told us he would 
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let us bury him when he died. And that was what happened. 

In September, 1940, we were travelling through Déline to go 
trapping around Sahtu. The wind had died down, so we loaded 
our boat with a sled, plenty of groceries, and our dogs. Our 
outboard engine was new and we'd never had problems with it, 
but when we pushed off, the motor wouldn’t start. I pulled the 
starter cord for half an hour. Nothing happened. The wind started 
to get strong again, and it was getting dark. We went ashore and 
took the motor apart to find out what was wrong. After we pitched 
our tent, people came running to say that Ayah was sick. He had 
told them to repeat this message to my dad: ‘‘You’ll have to bury 
me now, as I promised you could, a long time ago.” 

Ayah got together with the people for one last time. He shook 
hands with everyone, then fell asleep and died. 

My father and I spent three days making Ayah’s coffin and 
building a fence out of hardwood for his grave. It’s still there 
today. 

That was the last of Ayah, whose voice was so powerful that 
the Dene followed his teachings. Because of Ayah, people were 
religious, worked hard, and shared everything. As long as this 
great teacher lived, life was like that. But after he was gone, things 
started to change — just as Ayah had foretold. 

Today, people still talk about Ayah’s prophecies, which are 
proving to be true. To show respect for him, the Dene named the 
school in Déline after him. 


By 1950, we were poor. Fur prices were low, and the Dene had 
to keep moving all over the country in order to trap enough furs 
to survive. People were often sick, but the company doctor at Port 
Radium had a hard time treating us, since we moved on the land 
all the time, living in tents in the bush and travelling in cold 
weather. Some got so sick we had to go to the Camsell Hospital 
in Edmonton. 

A priest visited the Dene in hospital and found that their 
clothes were old. He told the Edmonton welfare office, and people 
Outside donated big boxes of clothing. 

In the fall, my own, Dad’s, and another family moved to the 
head of Nagazideh, about eighty kilometres east of Port Radium. 
We set up a camp to fish and hunt, and cut wood for the mine. 
We killed a couple of moose. Then my father decided to move to 
a better fishing area, so he and the other family could start 
trapping by Christmas. 

After they left, I kept on hunting, fishing and cutting wood. 
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I got up very early to visit my five fish nets. I needed a great 
deal of fish, because I had many dogs to feed. By the time I visited 
the nets and fed the dogs and put the fish away, it was dinner 
time. I still had to cut two cords of wood that day, so I worked 
late into the night. 

When I think about it now, I remember how wonderful it was 
to have my children around. When I was cutting wood, my two 
older daughters brought me a lunch and we sat on a log and joked 
as I ate. When I was older and had problems, I often thought 
that if I could change things, I wouldn’t mind living in that time 
again. 

When the lake started to freeze, I took my nets out of the 
water and waited until I could set them through the ice. In the 
meantime, I was busy cutting wood. I had all kinds of wild meat, 
whitefish and trout. My wife Julie visited the rabbit snares, but 
she couldn’t stay away from the tent long, because we had four 
small children — Evelyn, Georgina, Walter and Bertha. The oldest 
was six years, the youngest eight months. 

After the ice froze, I decided to set five nets. My wife and 
I worked late into the night to get them ready, putting the floats 
and sinkers on and wrapping them in tarpaulin so I could carry 
them. 

I hitched my old dogs up and started out early the next 
morning. The ice was only twelve centimetres thick, but it was 
good enough to travel on. My wife had to help me set the nets, 
so we took the children as well. The older ones took care of the 
younger ones inside the toboggan. 

After our nets were in, I spent two nights setting traps. The 
first night I camped and slept under a tree. When I set out on 
the trail the next morning, the dogs suddenly began barking and 
running as fast as they could, just as if they were chasing a caribou 
herd. Dogs can smell caribou eight kilometres away if the wind 
is right, and the wind was right then. I let the team go. 

The dogs ran hard for five or six kilometres. They took me 
to a fair-sized lake where many caribou were gathered. I shot six, 
all I needed. I camped at the lake, then returned home the next 
day. 

Just a day after I got home, my oldest daughter came run- 
ning into the tent. ‘“‘Daddy, what’s out there?” she cried. 

I went outside and saw caribou all over the lake. They stayed 
for a week, and I was kept so busy that it seemed no time at all 
before it was the first week of December. 

We decided to go to Port Radium for supplies. It took us a 
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whole day to get there. When we arrived, the RCMP had a message 
from Déline: my wife’s brother was sick, and they wanted me to 
fetch him and bring him to Port Radium. It was 250 kilometres 
to Déline, but my father said I should go. 

I travelled with another man. There wasn’t much snow on 
the ice and I had three older dogs who were good leaders, along 
with four pups. It took us two nights to get to Déline, and we 
stayed two weeks. We travelled back with two other families. The 
boy was sick in the chest, and after we got him to Port Radium, 
he had to go on to the Camsell Hospital in Edmonton for 
treatment. 

I wasn’t healthy myself. My brother had died of tuberculosis 
when we were youngsters. I had slept with him until the day he 
died, so I was carrying TB. Finally it had caught up with me. 

When I got sick the doctor thought I had kidney trouble, and 
decided he would have to send me Out to Edmonton. I was sad 
to leave my wife and four small children, and I grew very worried 
when the doctor in Edmonton told me I had tuberculosis. I would 
have to stay there for at least two years, he said. 

I remembered that my grandfather Paul had told me I would 
live longer than all my relatives. I was only 35 years old then, 
and I was sure I would live, but the doctor wasn’t. “If you’re lucky, 
you might make it,” he said. 

At that time, people around Sahtu were poor, and many had 
been attracted to Port Radium by my contract with the mine, so 
that while I was in hospital there were lots of people from Déline 
to cut the wood we had promised to the mine. My dad took care 
of the business, and he and my father-in-law took care of my 
family. 

After I had spent nine months in the hospital, they let me 
go home. I had to take it easy for at least a year, but after six 
months, I was strong enough to hunt and fish, and by fall, I could 
go trapping. But I couldn’t cut wood, because I couldn’t lift heavy 
things. 

Then my children all got sick. My son, Walter, died in the 
hospital. Shortly after, my wife got tuberculosis and she had to 
go to the Camsell Hospital as well. They had found a better treat- 
ment by that time. When my daughters, Georgina and Bertha, 
got better, I asked Indian Affairs if there were any boarding 
schools I could send my children to. I sent Georgina and Bertha 
to the Mission School in Zhati Koé. 

I decided I couldn’t live the old kind of life any more. Moving 
all around the country in cold weather wasn’t good for me or my 
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family. I’d already lost my oldest boy. I needed to live near a 
doctor and I wanted to be near the children’s schools. I thought 
maybe I could live the same way as people did in large centres. 
I would work for wages. 

I couldn’t do that at Port Radium. I would have to move 
somewhere else. I decided to go to Sombak’é. Changing my way 
of life wouldn’t be easy, but I had to do it for my children. 

When I told my father what I wanted to do, he flew into a 
rage. ‘‘That’s all the teaching your grandfather and I gave you? 
You’re going to throw it aside and live the other way?”’ 

I replied that the Dene would have to change their way of 
life sooner or later, because the world around them was changing 
all the time. By then the federal government had set up schools 
and people were starting to live in settlements. That was the real 
start of the change. If parents were travelling in the bush, how 
would their children get properly educated? Besides, getting 
medical attention was difficult if you lived in the bush. The Dene 
were now in contact with many new diseases that they had not 
known before. It seemed easier to move from the bush to the settle- 
ments than to travel long distances when people fell ill. 

My father was stubborn, and I couldn’t convince him with 
that kind of talk. He thought his way was right, that the Dene 
would never change, that the world would never change. 

But I was stubborn, too. I didn’t want to lose any more of 
my children. ““My mother had fifteen children and fourteen of them 
died in the bush,’’ I said to my father. ‘‘I don’t want that to happen 
to my children. I will go somewhere where I can have them near 
me, with a hospital also nearby, and get a job for maybe twenty 
years. Later, I can go back to the bush.”’ 

My father didn’t say anything for a long time. Finally, he 
asked, ‘‘Where are you going?”’ 

I told him the closest big town was Sombak’é, 480 kilometres 
away, and that was where I would go. 

My wife came back from Edmonton in the fall. In the spring, 
I sold everything I could and gave the rest to my dad. I shipped 
most of our stuff to Sombak’é on the barge, and we took a plane. 

It was hard, being new in a town that size. I had to get a job 
right away. I got one in a sawmill on Desnedé, and worked there 
until Christmas. Then I went back to Sombak’é. That year, there 
were lots of claims being staked around Tsamba K’é. My dad came 
in from Sahtu by dogteam, and a mining company asked us to 
stake for them. We loaded the dogs onto their plane and went 
out staking. My dad cut line and I wrote on the posts. We worked 
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as a team for a month and a half and made a lot of money. 

When it got warm, I got a contract to cut 750 cords of wood 
at a new development north of Sombak’é called Rayrock Mine. 
I got people to cut wood for me and made good money on the job. 

In the spring of 1956, I got a job at Giant Yellowknife Mines 
and worked for straight wages — for someone else — for the first 
time. My best friend had introduced me to the mine 
superintendent. 

“Tt’s our policy not to hire native people in this area,’’ the 
superintendent told me. ‘‘But since you’ ve come such a long way, 
we'll try you out.”’ 

In the early days, some small companies had bribed native 
people with low wages and whiskey, in order to use their dogteams 
to stake claims and move camp cheaply. When Sombak’é got 
larger, these people didn’t need the Dene anymore, and they didn’t 
want anything to do with them. I was the only Dene then work- 
ing for Giant Mine. It was hard at first, but I got better at it as 
time went by. 

There were still few Dene who worked for wages. As more 
people moved to town, they trapped a bit to earn cash and a few 
young people got short-term jobs. 

In the summer, the Dene were hired by the commercial fishing 
outfits to fish for them in their own canoes. Some native fishermen 
got rich this way, and that helped a bit. But the Dene living in 
town generally couldn’t get jobs, and it was hard to get welfare. 
Some of them moved to the bush in the fall, came back for 
Christmas, and then went on their spring hunt as they had always 
done. But they found it hard, because there were so many new 
things to spend money on: rent, taxis, buses, shows, cafes, alcohol. 

Changing my way of life was just as hard for me as it was 
for other Dene. When I had lived at Sahtu, life was simple. My 
elders had taught me to share; cash money hadn’t meant much 
to me. In Sombak’é, I didn’t know the value of money at first 
and I didn’t know how to save. There were so many new things 
I had to buy. I worked for $1.49 an hour, and I had to pay for 
our power, phone, rent, oil and groceries. 

I lived in the old part of town, on Latham Island. I shared 
things just as I was taught to do, so there were many Dene com- 
ing to the house and I fed them. I guess I couldn’t change. I 
learned too late that it is hard to live two different ways of life 
at the same time. 

That’s why I prepared all my children to live and survive in 
this new way of life. I made sure that all my kids went to school 
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every day. I told my son, ‘‘I didn’t want to take you into the bush 
too often, because you might like that way of life.” Sometimes 
I took my sons hunting, but I concentrated on teaching them to 
work for wages. At the same time, my children were told stories 
about their families, about ravens, about the land, the past, and 
our Dene culture. All my children are now independent. 

I’d been working for the mine for fourteen years when my 
wife got sick with cancer of the blood. After four years in and 
out of hospital, Julie died. After I lost her, I couldn’t work in the 
mine any more. My children were adults, able to look after 
themselves, so I decided to go back to Déline to hunt and trap 
the way I used to. 


Some Dene say the Earth is our body. Others say the land is like 
a big warehouse. In the old days, they thought things would never 
change. But the change that came was so strong that it changed 
the Dene way of life. It was a change that went its own way 
without any control by Dene. 

The government started the change in order to help people. 
But the problems have gotten bigger and bigger. Education has 
meant that children don’t listen to their parents. Family relation- 
ships are changing constantly. This is hard for everyone. Few Dene 
hunt and trap full time, so their relationship to the land is also 
changing. They live in communities, so they need jobs to make 
money. But there aren’t many jobs. 

The government isn’t to be blamed for everything that 
changed our people’s lives. All kinds of things, worked together 
to change the Dene, but the government started the process of 
change. 

Some things do not change. Many younger Dene no longer 
live the traditional life, but they know it and understand its values. 
They try to use this heritage in their work, and to maintain con- 
trol over the changes that affect our land and people. They are 
creating Dene lives in new ways. 

It may be that in future the important values of Dene — 
respect for the land and respect for one another — will endure, 
both here in Denendeh and all over the world. 
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When the world 
was new 


Fort Franklin Elder George Blondin 
has written down the treasured stories of his people — 
tales handed down over the campfire for countless 
generations. Here are the medicine heroes, hunters and 
healers who have forged Dene history — from the time 
of Raven, trickster and shapechanger, and the great 
lawgiver Yamoria, down through the ages to today. And 
here are five generations of the Blondin family — first 
living independently on the land, then successfully 
adapting to the new realities of the North. 
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